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PRACTICAL save 


very eaſy Wersten Jen! nult | ingly 
in-that country; inſomuch that i in i the wars ien 
werk afterwards carried on there, when all the 
corn above ground was deſtroyed, potatoes became 
the chief ſupport of the people. The Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions obſerye likewiſe, that the in 
were relieved, by the help of this root, from their 
laſt ſevere famine, which continued for two years, | 
during which all their own corn failed. From 
Ireland it came next into Lancaſhire, now famous 
for its potatoes; and within theſe laſt fifty years, 
the culture of this very uſeful plant has been ex- 
tended to every county in Great-Britain. 
Mir. Miller diſtinguiſhes only two general vari- 
eties of theſe plants; the red rooted, which carry 
_ purplifts flowers, and. the white en which bear 
White flowers. 
„„ 5 blamgs the Englith, for 
| ' planting this root uncut; becauſe it often con- 
tains five or fix eyes, or' perhaps more, from which 
: the produce of the enſuing year is to ſpring ; and 
uo for not allowing mar bull, or rather, the 
To wha number of ſhoors and bulbs” that proceed | 
from it; a ſpace of earth ſufficient for their/\nous " 
riſhment;;” which-is' the reaſon why ſo many poor, 
ſtunted, unſerviceable potatoes, are dug up in the 
autumn. The practice in Ireland is, to chooſe 
middle ſized roots, for the largeſt are generally 


* 

4 
: 1 
Va. 
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| made uſe of for the table ; then, to fingle out the 


eyes that ſeem ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous, and to 
cut them out in ſquares of at leaſt half an ſhch 
every way: ſo that one root will ſomerimes furniſh | 
three or four good pieces to ſet. 5 


Ihe ground, prepared for dasz is W 


i out for beds four or five feet wide, with inter- 
mediate alleys of two or three feet wide. It is 


then trenched, only a ſingle ſpit deep, and the 


dottom of this trench, made as in common garden 


trenching, is covered with dung, long and ſhort, 
taken out of a wheel-barrow which ſtands at the 


labourer's elbow. | The potatoc-eyes, cut as be- 
fore directed, are placed upon this dung, at about 


ſve or ſix inches aſunder; and this trench is filled 

| ; with the mould taken out of the next, which is 
marked by a line at the diſtance of two or three 
feet. This trench is again filled with the mould 


of the next, and ſo on to the laſt, which is filled 


from the alley. - The uſe of the dung thus laid at 


the bottom of the trenches is, not only to make 


rhe roots grow ſingle, for not above one root, or 
two at moſt, will in this caſe be duce 


uced by each 
eye; and theſe will be large, and well fed; but it 


is attended with the farther advantage of mari 


the potatoes run; and ſpread themſelves to a cer- 


tain determinate depth; ie no all 1 


. zo their growing large. e hens oi 
885 Bs _ Theſe 
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- Theſe ſets are planted in: February or March, 
and in April ar May. As ſagn as they hegin to 
riſe, the earth muſt be dug aut of the alleys, as is 
_ done: for aſparagus, and the:potatoe-bed is covered 
Vith it, about five ar fix inches deep. This will 
give new life and vigour ta the roots, will keep. 
the green from running too much to haulm, and 
will make the bulbs grow much the larger. B7 
almoſt double what is obtained When they are 
planted promiſcyouſly in the common Vans NAY 
will any farther culture be requifite, till they a 
ic ta be dug up, OPT, the Peg up of the 
largeſt; węeceds. Do velit aks bf, ait 5 
Mr. Miller's e for diſapproving of plants 
War either the ſmall off- ſets entire; or the oyes cu 
out of the larger roots, are, ihat though the for- 
mer generally produce a greater number of roots, 
theſe roots are always ſmall; and that the cuttings 
of the larger roots are apt to t, eſpecially if wet 
| weather happens oon aſter theyſare planted. | Hie 
therefore recommends, to make choice of the 


_ - fhireſt roots for ſetting, and to allo them 


larger ſpace of ground, both between the rows, 
and between the plants in the rows); and he aſſures 
us that he has obſerved, when this methnd; has | 
been followed, that the roots in general have been 5 
1 large the following N * du N e 
IIS ; "44 ; Fe 4 7 | his s | 
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His Elements of Agriculture, dots not at all _— 

to the planting of the cuttings. 

The ſbil in which this plant thrives beſt | is, a 

light. ſandy loam, neither too dry nor too moiſt, 

but brought to a fine rilth, and ploughed deep; 

ſor the deeper the earth is W 8 the finer 

and larger the robts will grow. 1 

Mr. Miller ſays, that in the ſpring, juſt beſale 
che laſt plowing; à good quantity of fotten dung 

ſhould be ſpread on the ground, and this, ſhould 


mild; otherwiſe, it. ſhould be deferred till the 
. middle or end of that month: for if a hard froſt | 


comes on ſoon after the roots are a r they 
1 may. be greatly injured; 

Ihe laſt plowing ſhould Fin field even; nd | 
thin furrows ſhould be drawn three feet aſunder 


Ad nd ſeyen ot eight inches deep. The roots ſhould = 


be laid at the bottom of theſe furrows, about one 
foot and a half aſunder ; and they ſhould be then 

covered witli earth. Aſter all the ground is 
Planted in this manner, and when the ſhoots are 
* expected to appear, then it ſhould be well har- 
rowed · both ways, as well to looſen the furface; as 
to tear up the young weeds, WRIT will have N | 


to gro by that time. 12 


Me ile laces ut v. at three feet. iſ 
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them, as that will greatly improve the roots; 
for by twice ſtirring and breaking of the ground 
between theſe plants, not only weeds will be de- 
ſtroyed, but the ſoil will be ſo looſened, that every 
ſhower of rain will penetrate to the roots, and 
greatly quicken their growth. But theſe opera- 
tions ſhould be performed early in the ſeaſon. 
The firſt horſe-hoeing ſhould be given when the 
plants are about five or ſix inches high; and the 
ſecond, when they are about twelve or fifteen's _ 
and at each of theſe, the rows ſhould be carthed 
up; but with care not to cover any of their ſtalks. 
Ass theſe horſe-hoeings can only deſtroy the 
weeds between the rows, it will be neceſſary to 
uſe the hand- hoe, to ſtir the ground and deſtroy 
the weeds in the rows, between the plants. If 


is be well done in dry weather, it vill be ſuffi. 
8 np <ient to keep the ground clean until the Potatoes 
are fit to be taken up; which will be very ſoon 
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SORE the firſt froſt in autumn has killed the haum 
Ihey ſhould not remain —_— longer in the 
cath; leſt the roots themſelves be froſtibitten; 
Which ſpoils them, A four or five-pronged fork 7 
is better to dig them up with than a ſpade, becauſe 
it is leſs apt to cut them: but a principal thing 


dc be conſidered in this is, the olearing of the 7s 


— e ⅛ oh he OE as. Vang 
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ground; for if any are left, they will ſfoot up 


| e ee con. 
ö ſiderable 5 
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ſiderable damage, eſpecially if it be wheat boun | 
] broad-caſt. LORE LO 

If the farmer Pao ICE that 8 land 1 not 
been thoroughly cleared of the potatoes, and i is 
therefore afraid of their hurting the enſuing crop # 
his beſt way will be to lay it up very rough, againſt 
winter ;., becauſe the froſts of chat | ſeaſon; are 
| known to kill and rot all potatoes in the ground, 
which are expoſed; to them; and it will at the 
ſame time be thereby finally prepared for ſpring 
corn; eſpecially as it will have been well enrich- | 
ed, bythe haulm of the potatoes lying upon it. 
: Though potatoes delight. moſt in a light ſandy | 


9 5 Gut. yet Mr. Maxwell ſays, that he has ſeen them 


_ thrive, well on ground that ſeemed very bad; 
e uꝛen in deep bog or moſs, which could not bear 
| horſes to plough it, but is conſiderably bettered by 
1 them and on coarſe heath, where they were ſuc- | 
ceeded by grain, without more dung than was laid 
on at firſt, Of ſo improving a nature are they, | 
and ſo much is the land enriched by the rotting. 
of their ſtalks Ang; it, and the digging i it gets in 
raiſing them. A ate 2 
MIX. Higſon, ee ee of the, Bath Soci= | 
a n that ground for potatoes ſhould be well 
manured with rotten horſe-dung, and the ſeed . 
changed every year. 5 bey ſhould allo, be plant. i 


2 wa gfou every Year's, lor if either 5 
20 1 
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freſh, or th ſame ſeed, be planted in the ſame ſoil, 
two or three years ſucceſſively, the crops will in 
general fail, the haulm come up curled and blight- 


ed. and the roots will be worm. eaten and cankered. 


Potatoes ſhould not be planted deeper chan four 


| inches, or four inches and a half, and the ſeed or 
ſets ſhould be one inch or one inch and a half above 


the dung. Whole poratoes ſhould be plarited ar 
the diſtance of two feet and a halff or three feet 


ſquare, 'Mr. Higſon has often ſeen potatoes 


planted upon ground without dung, ten or twWewWwe 

inches deep. But theſe crops have always fafled, 

as he ſuppoſes, for want of proper nouriſhment. | 
He tried the following experiment for five 


. ſucceſſively. The firſt year on the fame day, 


and in the fame ground, he planted whole potatoes 


in ranks, at the'diftance of three feer ſquare; and 
cuts of the ſame kind, at eighteen inches ſquare. 
Diiring the laſt four years, he planted whole pota- 


toes at the diſtance of tW O ber aug ü per fe 
and cuts at eighteen inches, ure, 
The whole ſets were CE OM 


. 15 te 


. r fours | 


| eue ' that i is. as long as the 3 world ſand; 


and a few tanks of the cuts were earched vp alſo. 
The whole-ſets always'\produced' 4 greater crop 


than the cuts, in Proportiofl 70 the quantity 'of | 


zround; and ke poratocs were karger and Kairer. 
51 obſerved little or * 1 "7 yon 


n : + 3 9 
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of the cuts, whether the ranks were earthed up or 
not, which he accounts for thus, that the wholes 
_ fets-having freſh mould drain up to them on all 
| tides; have 4 large ſpace round then; but the 
cuts having a 11 YRS Oy ham Prog kgs | 
_ poorly ſupplied. 5 
Nr. Higfon Wen mall white fort ag 
tatoe; cultivated of late years at Altringhäm in 
Cheſhire. This they plant in January, or as foon 
as the earth is dry and the weather mild. This 
ſpecies never blows ; but is fit for uſe 4 Moink or 
ſix weeks ſooner than any other kind: He has 
-* known. the following experiment tried with good 

ſucceſs. The above ſpecies has been plante ik 
October, and if there comes hard froſt without ' 
| ſhow, they cover the potatoes with Peai ulm, 
| bean-haulrh/Araw; or other light covering: Tie 
whole crop is dug up in May, and another crop 
immediately put in; which is alſo dug up i 
October following. He has ——_ Eatery new 
| potatoes thus ratfed, in Aprii xk tt 
The Norfolk Agricultural 0 W a pre, 


mium to Mr. Wright of Great Melton fur pluntl. 


ing and gathering the beſt crop of potatoes; the 
quantity of land being one rood, and the produce 
| ninety-one buſhels, On thit '6&calion, the 805 
3 , recommendthe kültüre f this moſt. 
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„ende oak ; not only for its being an TIN ERR 
and / wholeſome food, in various modes of appli- 
cation, but is beſides well known to make a 
ſweet and nouriſhing bread, when mixed in equal 
quantities with the flour of wheat; and they add, 
that they think it almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve 
on that ſubject, what every intelligent farmer is 
already appriſed of, that as good a crop of wheat 
may be expected after well cultivated' PORN 
in any other mode of huſbandry. . 
Calculation for cultivating one acre of and with 
800 according to Mr. Wrights MR 
and the valuation of his crop: 7 8 
One deep plowing eee 4 5 
Seed, thirty-two buſhels at one Gy 
«og 9 ee e e 9] 
eee Per 10 „„ 2 8 o 
Expence of Berl nl weather, alt. 
extra charge id: e ee oro 
. and carthing 1 up ſeveral times. e 
— tnt eee eee 8 0 
ee ene mo en 1 10 0 


175 


13 2 0 


brate three . and e 
e at one ee buſhel . 


| Car pri 2 2 0 
It 


ot ” 24 F 
2 ; * 1 * 
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It ſhould here be obſerved, that only one half 
of the expence of manure ought properly to be 


cCharged to the potatoes; en nen in 


fine order for any ſucceeding crop. 
n ſhilling per buſhel is the price on the coo, 


and therefore no expence of carriage is ſtated: - 


The price ſtated for taking up the crop * 


1 Water ſo extraordinary to the Bath Society, that 
they ordered their Secretary to enquire the mean. 


have the crop taken off perfectly clean, Mr. 


Wright had all his ground ridged up: that he 
had alſo had all his crop picked over, and ſepa- 


rated into different ſorts, which had taken up 2 


3 Nee . and occaſioned an extra ex- 5 


But an acre wh A pcs ten 


drred and fixty-four buſhels, may probably be 
taken up in the uſual way, for about half che ex- 


pence above ſtated ; and half the expence of ma- 


nure being deducted, the neat profit of an acre 
thus cultivated, and producing Wipe W would N 
be at leaſt nine pounds. tart wtf ati. 
When I confider the * utility of this alt 
excellent root, which affords ſo much nouriſh. 
ment to men, to all ſorts of cattle, and even to 


poultry, I e woes Kath recent _ 
culture tary TIGCE ener e, £2 * i e eee 


„ 3 Fl * 0 L 
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A The beſt way of keeping potatoes, during "IL 


111 is; to lay ae ce e eee my ſand, 
or in fine dry cart. 6 1 1 1815 

If horſes eat e ne at firſt; they | 
may be cafily broke in to it, by mixing with them 
two or three times: ſome: e IOnY of. which 


| they are extremely fond. n 


When given to cows, oxen, © or toms; has are 
ech improved, by being thrown into an oven, 
aſter baking of bread; and there dried: this ren- 
ders them much more farinageous and more ſatten- 
ing ; the cold raw ſap being thereby exhauſted; but 
if this. cannot be conveniently done, they muſt be 


| given raw to the cattle: and for hogs they ay 


be boiled, and mixed with their other erden hen 
ſuch as pollard, barley-meal and peaſe; for 


-- though hogs will eat them raw yet they are much 


more fattening when boiled: and chere is nothing 


they devour: with more e than ſuch a 


ws Save: deſoibtd, Sd Los ig 
If potatoes were treat Saba in the 


| Side s courſe of crops, nothing perhaps would 
anſwer better : the land, by means of their culture 
| would be brought: into fine order and 1 mould 


think he might ſave himſelf the trouble and ex- 


; pence of cleaning the ground after them, hy -only 


gathering the beſt of the crop and turning in his 


L Oy to 1 the e, yo by which 
Dit — 5 ö WET means | 


# 
1 
* 
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means the hoga would be fattencd, the field would 
be richly manured with their ding; and the für- 


. midable article of taking up, above ſtated Ms Mr. 


1 wauld be almaſt whally ſaved. 
Nothing is more intereſting ta a A 
clears up his ideas more, than actual ſtatements of 
the expence and produce of any crop: Þ ſhall 
therefore tranſcribe from the Tranſactions of the 
Bath Society, an account of the culture and pro- 
duce of ſix acres of land, of about twenty ſhillings 


value per acre, by John Billingfley. Eg; who ſars, 


that in the year 1781 this field as in graſs, an 
old turf that had not bd plowed, __ I 


twenty years. 


0 The firſt entf 784, black - com on de. 


Plowing, not wider than fix inches, or 


o More than three inches deep, at ten 


„ chilliggs per acre ..... . .. .. 43 O 0 


Seed, five buthels per acre, and ſowing 4 10 0 


Harding with blunt ſhort Jipes, nx. 
0 two hillings. per acre gerate 9. 1 8 175 


| Replacing, the turf pulled) ug by . Sa 


- #0 
array onpndneoopo po deeearatare nts 2.12 


_ Mowing, harveſting, and ſecuring, Gs, 0 
11 LICE i 8 16 0 


1 
$457 
5 


Catry over {10 1 0 


F ee —˙P rn CO OOO A — „ — 


Getting in, OW Pay and iwinnow- 
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Brought over . 27-0 


48 


ing, at one — and fix-pence PEE: 
quarter 4 2 5, 0 


CCC 6 0 0 


Tithe FCP 


a N _— ſuch as highways, &c. 0 6-0 


N 


Total expence £19, 4. 0 


ee ee 20 ek 
Thiry quarters of: oats, at! twenty-ſix 

ſhillings per quarter . . 39 0 © 
VN. B. "BUS fold at tee 8 Fe SIN 
Ter hd fra ar twelve omg 6 0 0 


beuge expences a5 above 1 19 1 0 
Sr 5 9 * 8 Profit 25 16 8 


It mould be e 1 th great profit 
ariſes, principally; from the uncommon price of 
oats ; which, though ſold this year for near thirty 


 tHillings, are uſually Sal. for fourreen. or peace 
F per quarter. NL red e 
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8 Hig year, 1783, Potatoes. 
"in 3, 17832, Plowing. the oat . | 
ſtubble, at four ſhillings Ae hs 0 
March 7, 1783, Another plowing, at | 
four ſhillings . ad ihe arc ß 
March 25, Harrowing, at two ſhillings o 14 0 
Thirty cart-loads of dung per acre, at 
three ſhillings per load, hauling in- 
reer 00 
April 27, Began planting, and finiſned 
May 23, in beds eight feet wide, and 
the alleys two feet and a half wide: poll va 
Por the ſets at one foot diſtance on 
the fallow, then ſpread the dung on 
them, after which they were covered 
three or. four inches deep with earth 
from the alleys, at twenty-ſix ſhillings 
per acre . . . .... .. u. 7 8 0 


Seed from Dumfries in Scotland (very FT 


high price), five ſacks to an ACTE, t „ ri14cy 1-3) 
_ fourteen ſhillings.! fr 4 64, 0 

ve 15. Hoeing, : at ſix ſhillings 1 16 

Aug. 32, Hand-weeding a at four ſhillings. 2 4 0 


OR. 48, Digging up at forty ſnillingss 


LS 


0 1 


auling, pitting, thatching, &c. n 0: 0 


EE dio —7— KK 2 10 9 


oe acre ...... . rg. YH F 


-— 


5 SL over {79 6 a 
> +2 - f Ea: 4 E 
> & 1 * h 7 7 ; 
Q N PH) * * 1 s - 
3 . 4 
* * 8 
* p f 2 * 


3 


— 2 . 
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MATT Hoh  Hrought over 179 6 o 


ieee aged $a — 26. 0 
— ee TU , bb e des 6 0 


W 9 1 4 22971255 Ser 
J + £ 5 7 ADs "7 ; 


* 


* 5 FA VVV 
. 1775 U rant Is n 
Beſt 8 ae kundred aden, 
ſacks, dtm eee ner ee 70s 0 
Middling ditto; one hundred ſacks, at 400 
three ſhillings and fixpei e 7 10 0 
Small ditt6; fifty fac ks, at rwo fHillifg s 
and ſirpence el. 2621. n CY . 8 
e me een 1041 24428 22 25 N 
ng een 23 erotgt rofl 133 16 0 
. tNeduG-napencrs above; $5.48: 0 


ln Ant} 44 75 A1 0 8 0 


_ = Which | Is apwards of eight | ds profit pe r acre, | 
and the land left in excellent order for Wikis ; 
The Rew Mr. Clbfe bf TImICN Suffolk, aftet 
recommending much the Cultüre 975 this admira- 
ble root! gives us his method of elko it it, by 
; firſtpulverizing- wall by wo" or "three lowings 
— andbhafrovings, after Which he manures wich 
| fifteen or t enty cart A bads of dung Per ae be- 

re it retei ves its laſt earth. Then! it is throw 3 
on to what the Suffblk fürmers call the Trenche 85 
Halls Rich is narrow and deep ridge-work, about - 


2 1 


jo 223K 4 RCTs ap ines angy oe 


g 8 -© a Vol. II. p. Dy 5 
254 ö | , "fin 2 
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fifteen inches from centre to centre of the ridges. 
Women and children drop the ſets in the bottom 


of every furrow, fifteen inches apart; men follow, 
and cover. them with large hoes, a foot in width, 


pulling the mould down, ſo as to bury the ſets 
five inches deep; they muſt receive two or three 
hand-hoeings; and be kept free from weeds; al- 
ways obſerving to draw the earth as much as poſſi. 


ble to the ſtems of the young plants. After 


repeated trials, the ſecond week of April is found 
to be the moſt advantageous ſeaſon for planting. 


In the end of September, or beginning of Octo : 


ber, when the haulm becomes withered, they 8 


ſhould be plowed up with a ſtrong double-breaſted 


pliwough. The workman muſt ſet his plough deep, 
>" "hl avoid hurting the crop. The women' who pick 
them up, if not carefully attended to, will leave 


many in the ground, which will prove detri- 
mental; and ſhould be prevented by harrowing 


the land, and turning i in eee o e the i 
1 that may be left. | 


By this method, the . will Fa ffreen PEER | 


inches from each other; it will take eighteen 


. buſhels to plant an acre; and the produce, en 5 
a good mixed Kun foil, hh amount wo. three 
| | hundred buſhels. : 143 9 71 tb4c't 


If che potatoes 2 a 46 4 . for 


wheat, it would be better to have the rows two 


Vor. W,* | EN, 150 & | BY ſeet vs 


«11 


* 


feet be inches apart, hand- 


from plant to plant in each row z then turning 4 ö 
ſmall furrow from the inſide of each row, by a 


common light plough; and afterwards, with a 
double: breaſted plough, and one horſe, ſplit the 


ridge in the middle of the interval, which will 


deſtroy che weeds, and earth up the plants. This 


wits ſhouldinot: be: done too deep the firſt time, 2 


to avoid burying the tender plants; but the laſt 
and ſhould be plowed as deep as poſſible; and 


hs cloſer the mould is laid to the ſtems; of the | 


nn the more advantageous it will prove. 
Thus, fifteen buſhels will plant an acre, ni the 


inc will be ſtill about three hundred buſhels ; 


only the ſpace 


- . 


but the land, by the ſummer-plowings, will be 


8 prepared 0 receive ſeed-wheat” ne and 
2 | — - almoſt inſure a plentiful crop. | 


If potatoe ſets are uſed, they ſhould en 8 


1 planting, with one or tuo eyes to each. 
and the pieces not very ſmall. If t two buſhels of 2 
freſh ſlacked lime were ſown over erte 5 


the land, as ſoon as planted, it nn. effec 


prevent-the attacks of the gruß. 


9] of : * 


Ii Thee attending an are of Dotatoes: ll 


cultivated in the firſt method, ſuppoſing the rent 


twenty ſhillings, tythe and town ebarges ace | 


nen in ee taking up, and ev 


2 5 . a Ks 3 1 , 708 x FEE 
. . F 3 * {- 


15 
* 
* 


* 7 


1 


2 f 1 68 
oy 1 5 
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included, wilt be about ſix pounds. Tn the laſt | 


method it would be ſomewhat reduced.” 


Mr. Cloſe för many years ſold” the 7 len n 
pant of his crop, at ſeven ſhillings per ſack of three 


buſhels : then one hundred ſacks would amount 


to thirty-five pounds; but they are now ſo much 


cultivared, that, to make a ſure eſtimate, they 
| ſhould be valued only as applicable to the 5 
ing and fattening of cattle. SALON e 


He ſays from experience, they are worth tun . 


thillings per ſack, for "theſe purpoſes, and then 
the produce, as a ee n amount to fifteen | 


ere per acre. 


They are Ane food: for Ee 1. Ae 


"park is never ſo moiſt and delicate as when fed 
with potatoes, and killed from the barn-door, 
4 without any conſinement. For bacon and hams, 


two buſhels of pea-meal ſhould be well incorpo- 
rated with four buſticls of boiled potatoes; which 


- qty will fat a og of twelve ſtone (fourteen 
pound to the ſtone) . Cows are particularly fond | 
of them; half a buſhel at night, and the ſame 


quantity in the morning, with a ſmall allowance 


of hay, 18 ſufficient to keep three cows in full 5 | 
milk: they will meld es good and as ſweet ae 


as the beſt graſs:” | 
Mr. Cloſe adds, that in ae — 5 a gun 


them as much as they will eat: a beaſt of about 


* 


f 


—— — 


— — 


— 


— — — 
n 


P 


- 
— 
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o 


” 
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n ſtone will require a buſhel per Gay, but 
will fatten one third ſooner than on turnips. 

The potatoes ſhould be clean waſhed, and not 
| given till dry: they do not require boiling for any 
Purpoſe but fattening hogs. for bacon, or poultry, 
which laſt eat them greedily. He prefers: the . 
champion to any other ſort he ever cultivated. 
With him, they did not anſwer ſo well as he ex- 
. pected for horſes, though ſome gentlemen. have 

approved of them as ſubſtitutes ros, 
When predilections for old cuſtoms are e ſub- 
. Mr. Cloſe hopes to ſce the potatoe admitted 
in the conſtant courſe of crops, by every i Pirited 
| huſbandman ; and thinks the moſt beneficial ef- 


fects would acrue from ſuch a ſyſtem. Mr. Cloſe = 


ſays, very. ſenſibly, that they are a moſt valuable 
article for the poor; who, in his neighbourhood, 
partly maintain themſelves, and feed their chil- 
dren, upon them. They are excellent ſubſtitutes 
for pains beveha, and make a very uſeful i ingre- 
dient in a cheap ſtew b eee workiny | 
158 r 33 ef lets rn. pF 4 ae f 7 ; 
With all 1 a tages, it es poſſible te to : 
| eee culture of them too much; for 
where theſe are in plenty, che poor can never be | 
 faid to want food. Indeed, I do not know, whe- 
ther your Pant and the Jeſuits bark, be not the 


nd. Soe. Trank. n dne 


UB 


e 
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only Wan that Europe has ever r gained oy the 
diſcovery of the weſtern world. 8 90 
Wherever there ſeems to by an exact aan 
giveti of expences and produce, I am always de- 
ſirous to inſert it. I ſhall therefore add the fol- 


5 loving, from the Bath Society” s' Tranſactions. © Fr 
The field was four acres and a half, the foil 


very poor, being light, looſe, and fandy ; worth 


about ten ſhillings per acre; and had been down 
in graſs two years. In January, ten waggon-loads 
of dung per acre, were carried over it; and the 


following month it was folded over, and plowed 


as deep as the e mg: n chen harrow ed 


ſmooth. 


with large Wesel wine name unknown. - They were 


hand- hoed ſoon after they were up, and horſe. | 


hoed a little While after. The | horſt-hoe Was 


made to earth them well up, and performed it @ 
completely, that it contributed much to the Thez 
ceſs of the crop. Nothing more was done till 
the end of October, when they were taken ip; 
The produce per acre was four hundred and 
—_ e one e 1 
| | | 6 3 5 25 


8 potatoes were pants in March, — : 
* teen” buſhels per acre, cut in two, three, or four 
\\ pieces, according to their ſize, and let in with iron 
| bars, in rows two feet aſunder, and one ſoot diſtant | 
in the rows. They were of the great white Kind! 


24 — —— — 
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they were ſold on the «mans at en, Wen ok 
ſack. Expences as follow; Ta 68165 
Eighteen buſhels planted per acre, at. 

two ſhillings re 5 16 0 
Cutting Mtoe decks Jo <3 be 0 85 0 
nein, four ſhillings, e that 
ing, two ſhillings per are 00 6 O 
Planting, per acre 0 8 - 
Expence of taking up, per ao 3 wal 4 6 1 80 


| 6-05 : #2 : S Wn "288 ET Ty S 
44 * . 46a E PIX: | . . 1 
** 8 * * * Sad + p £ 
: 1 3 
5 1 
, a N 1 a5 ew * 7 a . 13 
B. The expence < ofcarrin om 


not included. 1 9 Ih 4 5t! > #4] 5 Fray 
e EL ue | Pres : „ 
ne Wund and ech, in ins at Wurf 
8 „„ 40. 85 0 
| fete 4 el appear de! very yonfilendles 
| But it ſhould be obſerved, that in this calculation, | 
there are no allowances made F E 8 | 
5 1 with rent, tythe, a nd man manure} & c. Wen . 
There have been inſtances of potatoes 1 5 | 
60 late as June, having ſucceeded 3 
well, ſo as to produce very good etops: but 
this practice I would not recommend; for, ſin- 


gular ſucceſs in particular feaſons dught not with 
| the judicious, to eſtabliſſi a rule. I would there 

fore adviſe the . them towards: the mid- 
* Kt | 7 5 5 | : dle 


f 
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Ale or at lateſt, in the end of April; when they 
willi run little or no riſk from froſts, and have full 
time to come to proper ſize and maturity by the 
month of pa eee is the belt? time for 
—_— them up. = ; 
Mr. Baker, Who ee us the ee of the | 
| ext made by the Dublin Society, informs 
: us, that; having tried the culture of potatoes, by 
putting dung over them, and under them, he 
found thoſe ſucceed beſt, where they lay over the 
dung: at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that they 
would be better if not laid in contact with the 
Aung, but had a thin ſtratum of earth between. 
A noble Lord in my neighbourhood, collects 
the leaves from his trees, and lays them over the 
plants, before they are covered with the mould: 
this is a very ſenſible plan.; becauſe they not only 
afford additional manure, but keep the earth light 
upon the; ſeed; which gives them an opportunity 
of ſpreading their fibrous and fruitful roots. 
bThe idea, which I mentioned before, reſpecting 6 
#he.Culture--of the Scotch and Anjou cabbages, 


might, Lam well convinced, be very ſucceſsfully 


ever, ſomewhat in the manner of planting them. 


Let us therefore ſuppoſe. the ground in waich 


| they are to be ſet, is properly prepared by plowr 
| Log as before mentioned: let then furrows be 
e gran 


— — ' — m . 
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And the re 
each ſide, will alſo be two feet; vhieh intervals 1 
would horſe- hoe at the proper periods, firſt * 
of 'the geld, and then acroſs ; laying che bud 
upon the plants at each hoe 
Which the plants oce ie x 
become little ſquare hills, filled with roots: and 
the interv 
 hoed; would have the uſual good effecs of pulve- 
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7 drawn init at four feet diſtance all pte eld, 


and croſſed by other furrows at an equal diſtance. 


Where theſe interſect” each other, lay in ſome 
gy dung, from a wheel-barrow, extending from the 
point of interſection fourteen or fifteen inches each 


- way : let a man, following, ſpread a little of the 
mould from the furrow over the dung; let A 


third hand lay down the ſeed in a quincuna form, 
that is, put one whole ſound potatoe at the point 

_ of interſection, and one in each furrow, at a foot 
diſtance: from the center; which will make five 


in all: a fourth hand ſhould now follow with 
a barrow full of leaves, and lay them over the 
plants, ſhould then ſprinkle ſome mould lightly 


| . chem, and leave chem ſo till the plants ſhoot. 


Thus the plants will oceupy a ſpace of two: "feet. 
. way out of the four feet between the furrow: 
ing intervals between the plants on 


* PE 


; 8 ſo char the ſpaces 
ied; would by theſe m. 


als between, being thus hotd and croſs- 


Brennt the Toll HRC e he weeds, ul g l 
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in the land inthe beſt manner Ie fora __ 


— S at 


e like — bee atk are abe to 


mo idem di Ut which ſeems to infect theſe is 


called the c 


ed diſeaſe, or blight; It firſt ſnows 
itſelf by a defect and curling in the leaves and 


ſtalks of the plant, the cauſe of which is not yet 
perfectly underſtood: though I am convinced it 

is the ſame effect, proceeding from many different 
caũuͤſes, of e ” an prefencly: have enn 
NOTED N FFP 


5 n _nrhalagy of in Adee Ce egd 


5 Ss very fatal to whole fields of potatoes, ſome recom- 
mend one remedy, and ſome another. Mr. Smith, 


a correſpondent of the Bath Society recommends, 


; rather. than in ſpring: i HOTELES my . 


ef 


as a preventive, planting 115 in the autumn 


* 


9 


He directs to plant ee rows ptetty 


5 ak to draw the earth over them with a hoe, 0 
to keep the. 

he, take down the ridges raiſed by the hoe, and 
wuhen the weeds appear, hoe the intermediate ſpace N 


from the froſt. In the ſpring, ſays 


between the rows; and when the plants appear, 


draw up the caxth/ round them. They will be 

better if dung is put in the trenches when the po- 
x  ratoes are planted, ! it Ira help. to e n 

roots from the froſt. Set 


= is well * adds hs, this dulbous-roored 
flowers © 


11 


whereas intelligent farmers are very parti 
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flowers never bloſſom well, if removed in the 
ſpring: now as potatocs. are bulbous, the ſamne 
inferences may be drawn in regard to them. The 


beſt time for planting tulip- roots is, the month of 


November; for which reaſon, he thinks that time 

x 18 alſo beſt for pototoes.? B > 927 
Another Se ee ee 8 ae . is 
of opinion, that this diſtemper proceeds principallyß 
from the uſe of bad ſeed, Which, in planting po- 
tatoes, is generally. the! rubbiſn of the crop 1 


nay even curious, in the choice of their ſeed... TOE | 
grain f . 0 Tobi 1 Ir CF 4645} Anden 8 | 
| „ Acbicis Us paid this diſcaſcis cauſed 


4 


: ſore letting . 4 92111 ann i Mm 8 


— N fourth attributes the cauſe of this diſeaſe to 
a white grub, or inſect xhich he found near te 

root; about half an inch long. with Fight ar ten 

legs, its hend brown and hard; and upon examin- 

ing a number of the curled roots, n 

all hy ten,., chiefly from the ſurface to the root, 

which of courſe; ſtopped the progreſs of che an 

and threw me leaf imer 8 Ons. 5 

roots were not bitten. S e ie at aol e 


* 2 Feen . TH STR; b 


b Bath $56 Than; watts: p. 29 25 
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e tried a few experiments, as follow. Firſt, 
ne put ſoot to the inſects in the rows for two days, 
and after chat put lime to them for the ſame time, 
but they ſtill kept lively: next, he put a little ſalt, 
which deſtroyed them in a few hours. From 
whence he infers, that if coarſe ſalt were put into 
the ground, at the time it is preparing for pota- 
toes, it would effectually cure: this diſtemper.*. 1443 
TFheſe are but eee ee 
forthe curled diſeaſe or blight in potatoes, Which 
probably may be all true: and although man; 
remedies: have been preſcribed, yet as the gauſes 


re nat perfectly underſtood, their effects are mora 


benen it is, however, that many. - 
of the preventives here mentioned, are — 
and ſalutary; ſuch as, goodiſeed,: whole potatoes, 
gr. large; ſets, good land well plowed ; and if 
| alſo. well limed, there is great reaſon to believe 
that, with timely hoeing, particularly horſe-hog 
ing the crop e unhurt . ny i 
er eus. 10 PRT dent Dus unn NS | 
- I -have--here deemabeelan potatoes * 
large e ſets, and have ſince o bſerved from a ſeries of 
accurate Exporiigenits, made by Mr " n 
Edinburgh, and tranſmitted hy him to the So: 


e at Bath, that he is perfectly convincec of - 
— this/precaution, hayi ng always. 
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our ould: be conſiderable ne 
he feed, in order to have a fruitful crop. 
Perhaps no manure agrees ſo well with 1 pota- 
toes as lime; they like a ſweet dry land; and 
lime both ſweetens and dries; at the ſame time that 
it kills vermin more than any other ching. FO 
ratoes art much injured by wet; even too much 
dung hurts them in this reſpect, and therefore, 
when planted with dung, it is certainly right, to 
5 eee it, before * bear put in 
the t. 
5 Thus e NPR . the po- 
toe haulm is eaten off by cattle, the root does not 
grow 2 Gove Ow mn ſeems W 


1. 
. 1 N 7 5 WE; 


34 1 


iſheenr/ Uh its leaves, - "When the 


 withn injury. 4 Tas Eh $4 7, n ; 
deen no culture ee to 


 _ "the reclaiming and improving warn 
5 | 


. and ae 
ine poor and wretehed inhabitants of that coun- 
try ingedtes: 40 this a ; by which 
nne N alone, 5 
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| 
a thouſands. of families are ieder | 


9 5 thirds of the year. 
Mr. Joſeph . 2. 3 of hs | 
Bath S and who ſceras to be a man of much | | 
experience in the culture of potatoes, ned: hs | 
following directions concerning them. 
It may be right, ſays he, to ine 
dens only a ſmall ſpot of ground. how ona way | | 
obtain a plentiful crop. — 
Firſt then, the earth ſhould bin oa bios | 
inches deep, if the ſoil will allow of it ; a hole 
ſhould be opened about fix inches deep ;\-horle-- 
dung, or long litter, ſhould be put into it three 
inches thick; the hole ſhould not be more than 
., twelve inches diameter: upon this dung, or litten. 
na potatge ſhould be planted whole, upon which a 
\\ little more dung ſhould. be ſhook, and then earth 
put over all. The whole plot of ground ſhould | 
5 Ku n in the ſame manner, taking care that 
the potatoe eme, inches apart: 2 
mold pa freſh, eee over t ey 2 
hoe: and if the tender ſhoots are ad it will 
| prevent he froſt from i injuring them: they ſnould 
Again hacanhed. eben the ſhoots make a ſecond 
appearance, but not ſo as to be covered : a8 in 
8 bility ron Gay eee 5 - 
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them, and the perſon who performs this buſineſs, 

' ſhould never tread on the plant or hillock round 
it; as the lighter the earth is, the more room the 
potatoes will have to expand. From a ſingle 
root, thus planted, very near forty pounds of large 

potatoes were obtained; and, in general, over the | 
whole plot, they produced from fifteen to twenty 
pounds weight from each root. ne or Lei 
on will not do for this purpoſe. i 

The ſecond method will better dais th 1105 
by lent, or thoſe h have" not time to dig theit 


o 8 Ky . 8 Lo 21 1 i . . 4 
7 4 175 e a TR oh fe {.v 


ab ih; and have not been 
: ctearodtin the winter, a trench may be opened in 
2 ſtraight line, che whole length of the ground, 
and about ſix inches deep: in this trench 1, the 
7 — Potatoes ſhould be planted about ten inches apart: 
mall potatoes, or cuttings will do for this method 
When they are laid in the trench, the weeds chat 
are on the ſurface may be pared off on each fide, 
about ten inches from it, and be turned in upor 75 
the plants : another trench ſhould then be dug, 
and the mould from it ſhould be aid ny 
1 5 over the weeds in the former trench. The 
ttenehes ſhould be nen Nos der that. 
the potatoes m. y be ten or twelve inches fromeach 
ce rhroughour the piece. Even this ſlovenly | 
. d will, in een, raiſe Wee than 
can 
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can be produced by digging the ground twice, 
and dibbling in the plants; and the reaſon is, that 


* the e W the ſoil, and give the roots 


band. They ſhould be twice hoed and 
earthed up in rows. If cut potatoes are to be 


planted, every cutting ſhould: have two eyes: for 
though fewer ſets will be obtained, there will be 
a greater certainty of a crop; as RIES 


fails; or is deſtroyed by grubs in the.earth;/ 4 


Where a crop of potatoes fails in part, as vill 
be the caſe in a dry ſeaſon, they may ſtill be made 
to ſueceed, by laying a little dung on the knots ß 


the ſtraw or haulm of the potatoes that do appear, 
and covering them with mould; each knot or 


; Joinr thus mu will; if the weather prove wet 


roduce e eee than dF 
al roots- 1145 N 19 TEEN 1% 8325 


Seelen potatoes plans anc Sins 
| furco depend. have been produced; and ſome 


N ”—_ Katie Pptatees -weighed near two pounds. 


1 1 
1 : : 
S 72 ox 25 


4 


_ {nal} potatoes are held in great contempt for 

lanting, by thoſe whoſe prejudice will not allos/ 
. ofabeirerying | experiments: but upon trial, they 
will be found to. anſwer perfectly well; though 


they ought by ende dibbled in as the 
er 5 og | ; | N 


| were dug in, as before mentioned, in : 
ee where the ground was” covered with 5 
weeds, and the ſoil was a ſtiff loamy clay; Theſe 


TY 
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IR uſing the dibble treads the ground, and 

chereby:prevents the young fibres from.exp: manding. 

A good crop may be obtained, by laying pats» 
toes upon turf, at ahout twelve or fourteen inches 
apart, and upon beds of about ſix feet wide, on 
each fide of which a trench ſhould. be opened 
about three feet wide; and the turf that comes 

from thence ſhould; be laid with the graſſy ſide 

downwards upon the Potatocs. A ſpit of mauld 
ſhould next be taken from the trenches, and ſpread 
over the turf ; and in like manner the whole ſpot - 
of ground to be planted ſhould be treated... When 

ie reung hoow appear, ahathey:: beer 


i 
1 
. 
1 
4 
j 
t1 
[1 
1 
| 
1 
ſl 
ny 
ny 
1 
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ſo as to cover the ſhoots : this wil prevent the | 2 

- -pand, and totally deſtroy the young ee 2 . 

when the potatoes are taken up in the autumn, N 
careful perſon may griniturn fhefrah Ince 'the > 
_— ſo as to make the ſurface l | | 
1s Proper Wem oO ate eee OL 
: choc ig, eee, ieee 
Viouſly plowed. drache ae un 8 
| l Porſoa joule | 


ee 
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tight or ten inches apart. , Plants cut with two 
eyes are beſt for this purpoſe. The reaſon, for 
planting them at the diſtance. of every third fur- 


dow, is, that when the ſhoots appear, a horſe-hoe 


may go upon the two vacant furrows, to keep 
them clean; and after they are chus hoed, they 
"thould be moulded up i in ridges: and if this crop 
be taken up about October or November, the land 

will be in excellent condition to receive a crop of 
wheat; though I ſhould prefer taking up the po- 
tatoes ſooner, in edgy Wan my wheat, . Mi: 


0 nd. D n P's * ” 
the ground. 


pale are full of ee or * 


| may be made clean by this method; as horſe- 


: —— 


|  hoeing is as good as a ſummer- fallow : and if, 


When the potatoes are taken up, women and 7 
| children were to pick out that filth, r not any traces 
of j it would, remain, and by laying i it in heaps and 
burning it, a quantity of aſhes would be p 


for manure, 3 AKN 2 7 {ho . * 40 


1 PONings planting, an | hocing, a ad the £17 
** „ 
| and therefore ſhould be Jac? wich „ 


1 8 Y 


1 pong raced over potatoes thould' be as light as 3 | 
e jp alan gh6 eg coop kee pur 


xtend themlelyes. 10 This it! 18, chat makes it „ 
3 en Fr or weeds, « or Jong: litter. 5 


8 the e 


£ 1 * 
1 . n 4 
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| Vacant ſpaces in hedge- rows might be grub. 


| bed up, and planted with potatoes; and a good 


crop might be expected, as the leaves of trees, 
thorns, &c. are a good manure, _ will 0 N 
fingly increaſe their growth. 4 os | 
Beſides that the cuts g ö of fuck TONY 62 
ſaving of other ground, it haſtens the growth of 
the hedges, and occupies 4 ſpace which is too of- 
ten filled with weeds : and this ſpace will 155 well 


prepared for corn another year. 


Gravelly, ſtrong, chalky, or ſtiff BP hg; wi 
never produce many potatoes; and the few they 


do produce, will be cankered, and only" fir" ſhe 
| Pigs. Such ſoils are therefore Unptoper | 


The Rev. Mr. Cloſe, of Trimley, in Suffolk, 


— tried an experiment on the i: wok __ OOO, 


{3 F4 N 4; 


which I mall here relate. 3 
An acre of mixed loamy land Was Ploved 
three times after a crop of cabhages, and on the 
28th of April 1784, half of it 1 ſet with the beſt 


: Poland oats ; occupying ſpaces of two feet and 


two inc hes, | and e intervals l the fame 


| width. ; 8 — 3 W. 1 : JIE & (HL 


On the 12th\ of May IT intervals were ſpli 
* with A double-breaſted plough, and planted with 


yy champion potatoes. Auguſt 24th, the bats were 
Cut; and when threſhed yielded ten coombs, or five 


af „ 


3 fe . Bath Soc. * Vol. Ir. 7 85. 85 5 
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* 


aten of extraordinary large, heavy: grain. 
October 5th; the potatoes were plowed up, and 
produced thirty ſacks of very fine potatoes, half 
of which ſold at ſix e 895 5 and half at 
Teen thillings. 7 

The Saane lind * immedircl ſer. with. 
ber. and promiſed a fine crop. 

The oat-ſtubble; after having ſeveral W Wi 
Vas, on the 16th of April, planted with potatoes. 
The produce an acre on n ſo . Aus 
e F 1 
Thirty ſacks of ROE wod l. db 3 SE 0 
The ee een of oats for ſeed —— 5 5 O 


1 +0 $9 TH FH 271 Iv 2 * e * 5 


Total £15. 0 0 


<A 


„Au to elbe whe ION of having at leaſt 
Half the land in good order for a crop of wheat; 
uhich Be __ be ing a a method: 'of 
cult: 14 pod] ttt turban: 

. ch kaut e price of tering ae 
with a five-ptonged frame, to Toys: T3 and 
ten- pence halfpenny per re 14 

+ TRE potatoes on the oat ſtubble tn Eg 
five ſacks, of three buſhels each, from the half 
Acre. Sir William Fordyce; in a letter to the 
London Society, fpeiks much in favor of the 
Surinam or cluſtered potatoes, with which he fed 


his eee * oats.; giving them 
| als. . | D 2 | | after. 


—— —— . 2 ꝓ 


2 "which, by means Te peg ves 5 ught in 
e e ae. that gran. 2 1 


der boiled and mined with barley-meal, and 
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Fm FI day each, boiled 5 
upon which quantity they ſupported: their work 
well. He is of opinion, that | horſes thus fed, 
would be left ſubject to. the greaſe than thoſe fed 
on oats. Sir William fays, the quantity of theſe 
potatoes which he raiſed in lazy beds on the 


| deepeſt clay ground, was 10 great, that he dares 
not venture to affirm it, unleſs the witneſſes 
to the facts were preſent. He believes, an acre 


of land thus cultivated, and the produce ap- 


ä i plied to the feeding of cattle, e e pay better | 
Ry eee London. 775 e 


Mr. Young is very diffuſe 1 ſubject, 
gives us the reſult of many experiments made to 
aſcertain the produce and profit on the culture of 
the cluſtered potatoes. Theſe, are given at 2 8 


Te length in the London Society's 'Tranſations,*,an 
the. reſult is, that Mr. Young un 
more productive than any other kind he tried. 


and them Ah 


With him they ſucceeded in feeding of hogs, 


- % 


: * py ; If $3 TI EAR - 
„ Ds | per 


ey are not . cultivated: their 
running ſo into clufters prevents them from bring, 
_ eaſily waſhed ; ĩt is indeed almoſt impoſſible to 

get the mould from amongſt them, and ok 
boiled, the earth dropping to the men YM 
copper is apt to ſettle there and burn it. 


- 


<li> Anderſon ſays, chat by diſtilling potatoes, 


produced from them a very fine taſted and ar- 
. ſpirit. This uſeful diſcovery farther pur. 
ſued, ſo as to aſcartain with preciſion the real 
quantity and quality af the produce, may fill in- 
2 and open a new, field for the 
neee en ech 
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eſteemed ner to corn, or ar leaſt next te 
bene ; for that, after them, nothing is of greater 
w, fays he, for all animals: four. 
faoted beaſts deligh Rin 
N re -$97, 4 a. 


ee 3 | oC» 
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per ſeaſon;'as with ſprouts; and: their roots are ſo 
great a relief, when there pt ed cha. 
they are capable of even inen r 
Mr. Miller is therefore juſtly ſurpriſed, ee 
ſo great an improvement as the ſowing of turnips 
in the field, for feeding of cattle; ſhould have been 
ſo long neglected as it was in every part of Eu- 
; rope ſince it is very plain that this huſbandry 
was known to the ancients: for Columella, like. 
wiſe, in' treating of the different kinds of vegeta. 
bles which are proper for the field, racommends 
particularly” the cultivating of good ſtore of tur- 
nips; becauſe ſuch of chem as were not wanted 
for the table, would be eaten by cattle. Vet it is 
not many years ſince the raiſing of this plant for 
cattle has been in general uſe: nor is the right 
method of cultivating turnips yet ſufficiently 
known, or at leaſt is not Practiſed, in ſome of the 
 diftant counties of England ; bY in 'many, the 
method of hoeing the plants i is not underſtood, 
ſo that weeds and turnips-/arp. ſuffereñ ro g 
| eee ood rears oh nene n 


1 880 97 5 1 1 4, very ACS mY 
3 white, M wholeſome! read was made of boiled 


turnips, mixed with a ſmall e "WE Rk” Sy. _— 
well, 2 . * 1 


T* * . | = 5 {= 2 bestes | 
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naglact they draw up to haye long leaves, but never | 
have good roots, which is the principal part of the 
Plant, and therefore ſhould be chiefly. attended to. 
z It i 18 perhaps more curious than uſeful to ob- 

ſexve , that in Col a's time, turnips were much | 
| eſteemed and cultivated. in Gaul for the food of 
| cattle, which were chiefly fed with this root in 
the winter time. , Yet, ſtrange as it may appear, I 
ny. Amon ay Mrs. dirt; enen | 
rr 
in France for the right turnip- ſeed; as A ſpecies A 
ol plants not 7 ene or cultivated in e 
Country. umher din ie, um 16 iel 
Ilzhe ſorts of eee moſt profitably, cultixated . 
for the food of cattle, which is our object here, are 
tte red or purple- topped, and the largegreen-top- 
ped. The roots of both of them, which are oni, 
varieties of the ſame ſort, will grow to a large TS 
ren a 1 505 kes e longeſt . 


nip is alſo; extremely good for — 10 
oy roots become, ring) nuch ſooner, than thole 
ol che green-topped: for which, reaſon. it is not 


| now ſa much dene was Ga e un ; 
obey! a 28 . 2 was RE ity 
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are, beides ang 5 the 
moſt convenient for feeding of cattle- Their 
ng tap-roo fuppties chem un nme neu- 


able to be hurt by froſt ee Wieden; reſp 
cially if they are not covered with ſhow; for al. 
bee frofts and thaws' will make them rot 
þ than thofe whoſe fleſh is leſs tender. M. 


: boiled, of more wits a fore diameter, — 


= de meme — 8 31 
1 een Spy . worn. 


| out l. Arete 8 


- 2 — . 


8, an (Rf ik plat, 1 N tho, a' 
- famou: for the culture o of tyrnips, they du | 
| ground for this pfaitt as much as they! pos 
Can! Even — the neceffft of dung 
. 25 ib Tra turnĩp e Eorntithoely 
5 | leſs 


— 


tine to grow than other plants, dung and 


tillage oge _ "wit effect the neceſſary degree of 


it has beet Vibe Het er Pen ground, 
| ve dach Hat a by growth, fifteen theufatitl 
1 nike hindred ang werf eines he welghtwF their 
Sed eaen dex bey A364 ophnir, Risen hat 
kalt Rege, elpecially, thrive Beſt in x fine thould 3 
and as light foils are moft eafily made fine; they = 
are thought to be the beſt for then. But why, 
Add rh6fe geiltlemen, thay not | 
* 2H, By the ptoogh,”th n „ and roller The 
plovitg for turnips, id all tab. ored Plants 
would e is deep d 4 5 — — = 
may te" - $8 


uf be mige ne 


8 wk pong en grounds, but that it 

may alſo be raiſed to great advantage on ben 

ſoils, when they are properly prepared for it. 
dh du Hamel had ſurpriſingly. large turnips 

n grour | looſened. to the depth of three feet: but 

he: does. 00 adviſe going ſo. deep, becauſe chat 

| * e 5 WO WI! the 
| This plant fog allo. 6 fu 


10 Ti common e for ſowing of f turnips. is, 
from the beginning of June, to. the middle of 
| ſt, or even a little u e t 
5 - — before aſhower Md od ot ir Habs 495 
— the. . 9 fay,. this ſced „ 
mod rate gain, or immediately 
aſte err: i ſeaſon, however, thould conti me 
long dry, and the time of ſow ing be like to 8⁰ EN 
2 * fd, rather chan AE too, "Gs n 


| y it with powder A chalk... an 4 ſow it 
4 1 7 . # 7 | l 44. Ky FD 3 = FY 2 7 * 1 bd 
5 J . # 
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. 80 is = adviſable x to ſow. this Cad, at 
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mild, * will nat haue time to apple before | 

winter; nor will the roots of thoſe ſown after the 
middle of July grow very large, unleſs froſts keep 

off long in autumn. The ſeed muſt he harrowed 


in as ſoon as ſowyn, with a ſhort- tined harrow, and 1 
the ground rolled with a wooden roller, to break 


7 and .1mootr the ſurface : but the ſeed | | 
. ſhould. net he buried above an inch . eſpe. . 
| cially that of al wi ſort, Which grows all moſk 

ut of the; groun 208 pounds of Gn 90 

pede Pam allowance i in that ya way, 
Three or pur gunces are We, ant OF 1 
oli. der oe ar eg. dre Farley: 
Tur ig « ee lab n 3 
ground: for if they are near hedges, walls. 
bulldings, ar treca, they vill draw up, and be A 
55 e but FO roots will not grow, ** 2 
the nheſds round LONG ;- not ; oply. for the uls.of 2 
the kit. — for feeding cattle; and more 3 
5 Sagen cos nen Mu have, begeme 


/ way, even. | 


* 4 4 . 
os 85 ney — 2 $f; * 7 1 al 12 I's 
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0 dan nee re 3 ips ; for, | 
nx nen 2 97 
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Shit end this furface of the heats hace muſt: 
be loofthed with a hand-hoe, and freſn ſeed muſt 
be ſbwn, and covered over with a rake!: at other 
| fines) 'tiſbandmen® have been 6bliged to ſow the 
ole aten, 590 ot three times before it "would | 
4 9 Aion nabe 04:6 iin Bim lein „ 
The chief expence is indeed the labour; for the 
ſee is very chelp? dur the ground thould always 
be 6oſened, eſpecially ftrong Hund, either byJhoe- 
In ot harrowing; before it is ſoutdd. Ir all theſe 
precautions fall, ab they ſometimes do, or if the 
MY, which is a cruef enemy to this plant, has eaten 
Fffthe young crop, 0 48 tô render it not worth 
dhe farmer's while to let the remainder ſtand': 

du Hamel adviſes plowing up the field and 
Wie it with verches for greeft fodder" or let. 

mm; Fans bo gien Jowi 

c 165177 ud; Logger gaot = 
= Mr. "Lifle Ae 7 pinion thar rhe beſt * 


| which may not open the git nd 
Hanes" land n 
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hours : yet the ſurface muſt. be ſo fine, and ſo 
lightly cumpreſſed, that the ſeed may ſprout 
though it. He thinks the ſucceſs, or miſcarriage, 
of a crop of turnips, conſiſts in theſe four. things ; 
firſt, in | the ſeed's not lying too deep; ſecandly, 
in its not lying too wet; thirdly, in its not lying 
too dry; and fourthly, in its lying in a fine. hed. 
If the ſeed grows, the plants will agpear in a 
few days, when, the ſeaſon is moiſt ; but in dey 
weather they will be longer in coming up: and 
then it is that they will be in moſt danger of being 
devoured by the fly. When, the plants have got 
Four or five baust eee EI i 


: ow my ng he wo be 1 to 
ive them the. firſt time; but in the ſecond. 
24 ing, which. ſhould, be dong ge weeky gg month 


00 weeds, the (turnips, hich, vi chen be about f 
de ſize of common apples, hauf be cyr ur b 
chatter aining plants; be lets fourteen or, fix- 

teen inches from each other, or even more;;, eſpe- 
455 e if, they,are deſigned tos feeding of, dalle - 
for wherg the, xoots arg allowed a gd {pace $0 
r, in, rn will ebf, Hs 90 


„„ Foxes malls 


are ſowvn for 
be leſt at a n than ten | 
| foot, becauſe very _ e are not oem 
5 chere for the table. 
In ſtead of the firſt a M. du Harnel re. 
"4 came a ſlight plowing all over the field, with 
a chifſel-ſhared plough that has no fins. I ap- 
prove much of this plan, as being both a cheaper 
and ſpeedier way to thin the plants. Aſter theſe 
two pe _ ener Var INT no Coogee ; 
i eee 2 . 
They will have. en} ak full bre in Octo. 
5 ben before the froſts come on ; and mould then 
be taken up, ſtripped of their leaves, which ma 
be given to cattle, and laid upon hurdles in a dry 
PlöGhace, with a layer of dry ſand between each layer 
of turnips; and thus piled up, eee age 
i tor the food of cattle duritig the winter. ; 
Some ſow turnips on their hemp and ik 
grounds, when they pull up thoſe plants; and the 
ſeed is pretty well covered by the ſtirring thus 
given to the earth. Others give their corn-ſtub. 
ble only a flight plowi ing, after harveſt, then ſow | 
the turnips very thin, and harrow in the feed. 
| — xethods ceo well when the grounds 
FR en again, fow alto eee, 
ves which they 
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u ie geen feed, when they are about: a foot 

high; n in this caſe gen: n de wn 1 
An a way to ne two ere of turnips-in 
the ſame field is, to ſow ſeed of the laſt gathering 
and ſeed of the former year; for the latter is 
longer of riſing than the new ſeed ; and the tur- 
nips, by riſing” at different times, have a double 
chance of eſcaping the fly, or grub; which ſome. 
times deſtroy them intirely: for it has been ob- 
ſerved, that theſe flies oſten come ſuddenly in 
great ſwarms, and eat up the turnips as faſt as 
they riſe; and that they ſometimes diſappear as 
ſuddenly ; ſo that the turnips which riſe à few 
days after in a neighbouring field, are not at all 
injured by them: conſequently, when the turnips 
1 of the ſame field riſe at different times, one or 

other may eſcape the ravages'of theſe baneful in- 
ſets} for they deſtroy them only: while in their 
ſeed leaf. The danger is over, when they have 
5 put out their rough leaves deuy ſtrong, as they 

; will in a few days, if rain falls when they firſt PE 
come up. Dry weather ng time is the 0 bre 
dingerbus to them ð]ðx7 X 
One of the many ways r ecommended mls 
againſt theſe inſects i is, to run a heavy roller over 
the whole field, if ſoum broadcaſt >-or acroſs. 
tors, if the turnips baue been drill 


* 1 
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rolling hardens che ſurface; of che carth, ſo that 
they can neither get in or out: by which means 

they are deſtroyed, - But this preſſure of the earth 
will be very hurtful. e the, plants, if, the ground 
has not been deeply plowed, if it be moiſt, or af 
it he f ſtiff, and apt to bind. Theſe inconveni- 
eee partly remedied in the new 


nips have pur pda their. large leaves, for then 
1 htlps. to. — The horſe-hoe. FY 
the only. inſtrument; with which this. work can be 
the earth being often fo hard, has the 
band hoe would only ſeratch it. G det 
11; The-fly which. preys: upon turnips is not unlike ” 
Zeman a ear ofthe, en, 
iQ; ny ;hoaſte 4. recipes a, preſe wing 
ms QELEFV N notice. 1 | 
will thexefore mention; only. choſe: which ſeem | 
o me beſt vouckhed. Mr. Miller FECON 1 5 
Reeping:the ſcede in water mixed with fo much 
Hour: of: brimſtone, as to make it ſtrong of the 
ſulphur. Another way is, ſteeping it in water 


mixed with a quantity of the juice of horſe- aloes. 
ſogt, or tabacco- duſt, over the 


has alle been Wand ben ende able ; and thi 


4101 „ may 


N as 
N u 
caraboy 
N % 2 9 * ; 
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may be eaſily done along the furface of each drill, 
it the turnips are cultivated· according to the new 
huſbandry. Another recipe is to ſteep the ſeed 


in chamber. lye fix hours, then drain off the liquor, 
and ſtrew the ſeeds with as much flower of brim- 


A one, or ſulphur vivum,/as will render them dry | 
enough to ſeparate and ſow in the uſual manner. 


But that which appears to me to promiſe moſt 
ſucceſs is a remedy mentioned in the Tranſactions 
of the · Bath Society, viz. that the bows of the 


common elder tree, fixed in a gate or hurdle, and 
drawn gently over young turnips when they firſt 
appear, will prove an exceflent preſervative from 


the fly; and if the leaves of the boughs be a little 


© bruiſed, and fumigated with the ſmoke of burnt 
tobacco mixed with a fmall quantity of aſſafœtida, 
it will effectually deſtroy thoſe inſects: for no- 
| thing i is more diſagreeable to inſets, than a mix. 
ture of tobacco and aſfafœtida armee 6; 


will kill; them inſtantly wherever applied.® 


In che fame Tranſactions, is ſubjoined 1 15 
lowing direction upon this ſubject | After the 
land has been plowed for turnips, and when the 
ſeed is harrowing in, let ſome large branches of | 
f common elder, wich the berries on; be fixed in the 
harrow, fo às to rub on the ground. The friction 
” OPIN leaves and berries will leave ſo OY (and 


| e see Tg Vol. I. 1 
"For. 1 5 0 C ET, 


„ „ 
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to theſe inſocts, ſo diſagreeable) a taint a 

the ſoil, as will prevent their alighting on ſo un- 
pleaſing a ſpot, or make them ſpeedily leave i = 

if they can be ſuppoſed to have been there, before 


tte feed was ſown. The effects of the efluvia of 


elder are much greater, and more laſting, with re 
ſpect to thoſe inſects, than would at firſt be ima- 
gined, or even credited by the bulk of mankind. 
It is by no means improbable, but that this 
ſame application may bea very powerful preven- 
tive of the evil which I am now going to . 


. 00 107 
The e 1 Rice enemy 0 e 
9 7 which it very often attacks, even when it 
is grown ſo large as to have ſix or eight leaves. 
Ihe ſureſt way of deſtrpying theſe inſects is to 


turn a ſufficient number of hungry poultry into 


the field, early in the morning: they will ſoon 


dievour the inſets and clear the turnips. Thoſe 


that are ſown in drills, are leaſt" Expoſed to this 
evil; becauſe the frequent ſtipring of the ground 9 5 
between the rows, keeps the plants conſtantly 
growing in great vigour, and Kana therefore . 
leſs injured by thoſe inſects. 

Ihe worm, to which turnips are very able, 
: may be guarded wake in a i See by 
| W the . e 


This 


- 


3 
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This will al. render them much ſweeter than 


| they would otherwiſe be. It is to the worm lodg- 
dd in the root of the turnip, that Mr. Lifle im- 
putes the diſeaſe which i is called hanbery by the 
Norfolk Farmers, and ſo named from a like diſ- 

| temper in the heels of horſes. It is a warty: ex- 
ereſcence, formed probably by this inſect, as 


galls are formed on the leaves of oaks. In ſome 


1 5 years, it takes off whole crops, and turnips never 


thrive when they begin to grow in them. 
The following experiment was tried with ſuc- 
ceſs, to preſerve turnips from the fly, and the bet- 


ter to ſecure their growth. The ſeed was ſowed 
in nurſery 3 Where, there was, leaſt. danger of 
ugs or the fly, and where they might be cafily 


uatered in caſe of great drought. Here they re- 


bY tranſplanted 3 into the field, ere regularly placed, 
= and at. proper diſtances, which graatiy leſſeneg 


mained * they were large a to be rank. 


Banged i en 
Some "TE were thus: anined; to . a 25 


lower give a thorough plowing to ground, which 
rne a crop that ſeaſon. The turnips, being 


the expence of hocing, the weeds being eaſily de- 


5 ſtroyed⸗ as they appeared. If the ſeaſon be dry, . 


they may be carried from the nu rſery to the field 


in eee . earth e il Ad comes 


1655 4 e 1 1 * 
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as chin as gc as is alſo done re 
of ſucerne. ? | 
The chief bm ef avi; is, to Need cattle in wwe | 
winter and fpring, when there is a want of graly _ 
for their paſture. Cows, oxen, and Hogs, are very 
fond of this food, which fattens them, and in- 
creaſes the milk of the former. This has made 
__thedemand for it by pranioties . round Evh- f 
don ſo extremely great. n 8 
Sheep too eat it readily, and ve en 1 
when they have been uſed to it early ; but they 
do not rellſ it, when it has not been offered them 
before they are grown old: however, if they are 
Fept fiſting two or thre days; moſt of them take 
; to it, and when they have once taſted it, they be- 
dome very fond of, and feed kindly upon it. In 
ſiome places they feed their lambs with turnips 
till the middle of April, though they then begin 
ro run up to ſeed. "Fai chooſe rather to do 
this, than to let them hurt heb elover, ſain- Win, 
4 lucerne, &c. Some para boil ech a little bt ett; | 
fl their cattle, and particularly their ſheep, are 
_ _ accuſtomed to them; but a land. only three 
weeks old will, after it has once eaten of this food, | 
_ out a raw turnip with great glee. POINT 
II turnips are not eaten clean, and well cleared 
5 ode ibu, they may take root again, run . 
: 1 5 and do > dainageto. the * crop. | 
: The 2 


„ 
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The proce of turning a flock of 8 at ran- 
dom into a large field of turnips, is very bad; for 
they will then ſpoil more in a fortnight, than 
would keep them a whole winter. The beſt way» 
therefore, of feeding them with theſe roots is, as 
Mr. Tull adviſes, and after him M. du Hamel ; ; 
one or other of the three following methods ; 
which are equally applicable to the drill, erg the 
common huſbandry. _ 

The firſt is, to portion out the rurnip pon 
by incloſing with hurdles, ſo much only as the 
ſheep can clear i in one day; and ſo to advance the 
folds further into the field every morning, until 
all be ſpent. But it is to be obſerved, that the 
ſheep never cat them clean this way ; but take 
08 the leaves and the heart of the turnip ; ſo 
that great part of them remains in the earth. It 
is true that theſe fragments, if left there, rot, and 
become a manuxe: but when they are wanted for 
the food ofthe flock, we regret ſeeing 1 ſo large 2 

oportion ſerving only for manure. 

The ſecond method differs from the former, * 
pulling up the turnips, ſo far as they have been 
_ hucrdled off, before the ſheep are turned in. They 
then eat them cleaner up, being more eaſily come 
a nor is this attended with near ſo much waſte, 
AS in the other Way. The turnips which grow 
net the hurdles, ſhould be thrown towards the 
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middle of the ſpace hurdled off; bela they 
will be leſs liable to be trampled upon and ſpoilt 
there, than nearer to, the” hurdles, where the ſheep 
run about moſt, in ſearch of the means of caps 
ing into the open field, | 3 

The third way is, to pull up the turnips and 
carry them into ſome other ground, and there 
ſpread them every day on a new place, when the 
ſheep will eat them up clean. This is done when 
there 1 is land not far off, which has more need of 
dung than that where the turnips grew. The ex- 
pence of carrying the turnips is compenſated by 
faving the price, or at leaſt the carriage and te- 
moval of the hurdles : only when the turnips are 
laid on a ſpot of graſs i in wet weather, the benefit 
of the dung a and u urine 77 the ſheep, 1 8 in a man- 
"Her, loſt, | 

This method is pus when the feld OY 
which the turnips grew is wet 1 becauſe, firſt, the 
ſheep would trample upon them, and bury part of 
the turnips ; which would be waſtel. Secondly, 
in treading that wet land, they would poach it, 


: 50 and render it unfit for corn. And thirdly, a field 


may thus be dunged, which wants it more et 
where the turnips grew. . 
Turnips are always arte off the field, when 
| they are intended to fatten the larger ſorts of 
0 2 and it is beſt that e into pieces | 
EN Or; 
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for. them, leſt they choak themſelves, of which 
they are moſt in danger from thoſe of a middling 
ſize. They are given morning and evening to 


ſtall-fed cattle, which, in the intervals eat com- 


mon \fodder : but turnips . increaſe their appetite 
to ſuch a degree, that a middle ſized bullock will 


conſume near two hundred pounds weight of theſe 
roots in twenty-four hours, beſides hay ; whereas, 


if hay only were given him, he would hardly eat 


half that quantity. A healthy bullock in tolera.. 


ble good plight, when ſtalled, will be well fatten- ; 
2 with turnips in three months. „ , 
But ĩf alt i is given them along with the a 


it will ſave at leaſt a fortnight of that time; and 


I am aſſured, that if the turnips are thrown into 
an oven and baked for ſome time, they will fat- 
ten cattle much ſooner than when raw; as is che | 


I caſe alſo with potatoes. 


In Norfolk, and ſome oller counties, great 


eee of turnips are cultivated for feeding of 


1+ # 


black cattle, which turns to account. The 


turnips are taken off the ground before the land 
is wetted by the winter's rains, and are laid up in 


5 1 z- where they keep perfectly well. By ſeed- 
ing cattle thus, bay farmer obtains a «go drefling 


for his land. | 
Some Son 8 Ke Ke ER tur- 


, 5 25 * wing them in rows, with a drill plough. 


- Fant... 5 * 4 8 The 
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The diſtance between the rows has been different, 
ſome having placed them at two feet, two feet and 
a half, three, four, and even five feet aſunder; and 
ſome have ſown diate, and others double rows. 
For my own part I would recommend ſingle rows, 
at about two feet diſtance, and am convinced, that 
the produce from an acre of land ſown in thin 
manner, and properly horſe-hoed, will be much 
greater, than from nn 
ſown broad · caſt, and only hand-hoed. | | 
The Lord Viſcount Townſhend, was Ache eins 
ef making a comparative trial of thoſe two dif. 
ferent modes of huſbandry; which he did with 
great care, by dividing the field equally into dif- 
ferent lands, which were fown alternately in drills _ 
and in broadcaſt, The latter were Wen 4 
— — and the former were horſe-hoed. 
: When the roots were full grown, his Lordthip 
ordered an equal quantity of. land, cultivated in 
eceach way, to be meaſured o f, the Oran 
| ee the produce weighell. hs 
I.) e reſult was, that thoſe cultivated! wal de 
1 ene were ſo much larger than the others, 
that the crop ee eee er 
nu ton and a 6: oft de bats - 
Mr. Tull recommends, Fn expceloguhy fingle ” 
rows ſix feet aſunder. He alſo tried double rows, 
dt the ſame diſtance. He likewiſe ſowed them in 


ſingle 
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angle rows three feet aſunder. "Theſe laſt yielded 
a greater crop, than a neighbouring field, which 
was ſown and managed in the common way : but 
neither the ſingle rows three feet apart, nor the 

double rows fix feet aſunder, yielded half ſo much 
as the ſingle rows ſix feet apart: from whence he 

concludes, that it is beſt to leave a ſpace of fix feet 


| between the rows; for that, if the intervals are well 


plowed, theſe turnips will thrive wonderfully, even 
though no other moiſture falls than the ' dew, 
e will ſink in the earth, to their roots. 
If thele large intervals are intended to be drill- 

fon with” wheat in the autumn, I cannot ſee any 
objection to having them ſo wide ; for in 

fact, it is only having a greater portion of the 
Feld prepared for wheat by a ſummer-fallow_; but 


if the object were the turnips alone, I cannot help 
being of opinion, that they may be equally well 


 cukivared with intervals eee eee : 


8 white of fix. A WS 


An ounce af ed il „ 08; + 1 : 


_ when drilled, as a pound will in the common 
way ; and if care be taken to diſtribute only tha 


Bp Wu eee will be ſaxed 
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- Loy of the fly, and allo, ou a onion t quanti- Ws 
ty to come up. PF: 1 
It is perhaps nen es 1 Pads han 
repeat, that all roots, whether potatoes, turnips, . 
carrots, parſneps, parſley, &c. require a greater 
depth of foil than corn, and thrive beſt where the 
mould is light, fine, and well looſened. M. du 
Hamel trenched the whole of his -kitchen-garden - 
three feet deep; all his pot-herbs grew very fine, 
and his roots in ene were of a ne 
„ 8 Te e 8 
Mr. Tull, by | drilling his mb alternate 
ly, at different depths in the carth, was ſure to 
ſucceed in one part ar other, whether the ſeaſon 
was wet or dry. If wet, the ſeed lightly covered 
- - ſprouted firſt ; and in dry ſeaſons, that which lay 
_ deepeſt was the firſt to riſe. By which means, 
and by mixing the ſeed, half new and half old, 


for the new always comes up ſoaꝑeſt by a day, he 
had ee four different comi nga up; and hits 2 


the turnips are aner undou tedly he 
_ right to ſow een erase : buy if no rain 


happens; they are beſt the earth; be- 
cauſe they there mort with m AC iſty | alten te | 
eee Rr nt 271 el ett 3 
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© Whenthe ſeaſon has been ſo kindly, that all the 
ſeeds have grown, and the plants have not ſuffered 
by the fly, or other inſets ; they muſt be thinned 
early, that the ground may not' be exhauſted by 
thoſe that are intended to remain, and what are 
left ſhould be from one "OE to UWA inches | 
Arr.. wh 0 
When the turnips 2 in dil thrive well, 
only each alternate alley need be hoed at one time; 
and the other a few days after ; it being better to 
feed the plants gradually, by dividing the hoeings 
in this manner, than to give them a great deal ot 
| food at once, by hoeing all the alleys together, | 
and leaving them afterwards, double the time 


5 without any culture whatever. Another advan- 


tage attending this method is, that the plants 
Vill be leſs liable to be killed by hor dry weathet,, 
and leſs apt to be damaged by heavy rains. Care 
will however 05 N to e ct enin es waa ; 
Ls they riſe +4 0 


An expert base will bring Me WIPE 5 
| Hoe to within two or three inches of the plants: ; 


but the remaining ground where the rows ſtand _ 
| ſhould be hand-hoed, and looſened, ſo as to give 


toomi for the fine fibres of the roots to ſtrike out 
into the intervals: otherwiſe, if the land be 
ſtrong, it will become o hard in thoſe places | 
2 are not ſtirred, as to Run tho . of 


the 5 
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the turnips. . This may be done at a ſmall. ex- 
pence and in very little time, as the horſe- hoe has 
before ſtirred all the reſt of the ground 
All plants ſown i in ſingle rows are greatly bene- 
| fted by this alternate hoeing of the alleys between 
them: for, as M. du Hamel obſerves, four of 
theſe hoeings, which coſt no more than two entire 
ones, are almoſt as beneficial to the plants; far a 
Plant which finds a great deal of nouriſhment on 
one fide, is better able to thrive, without receiving 
ſo much on the other; and if in hoeing very near 
the plant ſome of its roots are broken, thoſe on 
ite other ſide, not hoed, ſupply the wants of the 
Plant, till the broken ones have made freſh ſhoots, 
The horſe-hoe may therefore be brought very near 
„ _ _ - to the turnips, without danger of hurting them: 
provided it does not force them out of the earth: 
8 and when a farmer has a great quantity of turnips 
to hoe, they are Jooner ate! by. ere. 
than if all the alleys were to be hoed at once. 
- When theſe plants arc grown large, and heir 
roots are, conſequently,. pretty well extended; 
oe-plough need not come quite ſo near them 
od nor is it me!. | 
till they are about the bigneſs of anc's finger. 
1 One alternate ho ing, or, which is the 1 
1 bing, two half. hoeings, will be ſufficient when 
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fown early, and many weeds —_ one Wee : 
will not be enough. 5 
By followiug this culture, M. du Hamel had 


turnips which weighed from ſixteen to nineteen 
pounds; and we may depend on their being 


twelve pounds a piece averagely in a good ſoit; 


Which is a vaſt produce from an acre of land. 


Mr. Miller alleges, that one acre of turnips, thus 


— — 


. 


cultivated, will afford more feed for ſheep or ewes 


in the winter, 150 ag dh ed apy ny Ven regie 


_— ſeaſõrn. | 
Another great AG which attend, the 
fowing of turnips in rows is, that it gives the beft 


and faireſt opportunity of promoting the alter- 
| nate huſbandty- of which L kave-already faid'fo 

much. For in this way, rows of wheat may be 
drilled or ſet between the turnips; or beans may 


be ſet, or winter tares may be drilled. The alleys | 
or intervals, hoed as above directed, will be in the 


beſt order for receiving the ſeed; and care only | | 
wil be required in pulling up the roots, fo as not 
to injure the riſing plants. This done, the ſpaces Jy 

Where the turnips grew, become the alleys be= 


tween the beds of corn, or pulſe; and may now, 


itt theit turn be horſe-hoed or hand- hord, which- : 
5 ever tan be moſt conveniently accompliſtied. 
The beſt turnip-ſeeds are obtained from the 

| wget roots; which: may eith 


* 4:4 
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be wanſplanted 5 
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for . purpoſe, or marked out in the field where 
they were ſown. Thoſe which are commonly 
ſold in the PSs ſeldom ONES the fineſt 
| e 

In Norfolk, Suffolk, 1 in ls bangen ts 
nips ſown in the common way are always twice, 
and often three times, hand-hoed with a nine 
inch hoe. This work requires conſiderable dex- 
terity, as the plants that are not to be cut up, 
ſhould be leſt regularly at a foot diſtance from 
5 each other, and the hoeing muſt be begun be- 
fore the plants are too forward. A farmer who 
= is ; not uſed to this practice, and ſees the withered 
| plants the day after. hoeing, will think his whole 
crop.entirely deſtroyed ; whereas, by this proceſs, | 
they will come to twelve, and even eighteen or 


A, , twenty pounds weight, without their leaves. But, 


in order to have them of this weight, the land 
muſt be well mere, and e aſt be 
well underſtood. . "x 
Ihe uſual + en e the Bil Þ hits 
mers in Norfolk, is firſt, turnips ; ſecond, ars 
| third, clover,or cloverandrye-graſs $; fourth, wheat. 
| This courſe has of late become very general, and 
keeps the ſoil clean. They manure, if poſſible, 
for turnips; and Wes for wheat. Every thing 
depends; on. the ſucceſs of their Is and the 
15 ſucceſs, of theſe depends on e ing | 
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3 only fallow in the uſual courle ; nor can 


they change them for a mere fallow, becauſe: the 
| ſheep kept to fold, and feed off the clover and 
rye-graſs, would then ſtarve. When they give 
four plowings for turnips, and hoe them well 
twice, they often prove worth five guineas an 


acre. The principal. part of the crop is drawn, 5 


and carried into farm-yards, for fattening. beaſts ; 
the remainder 1s, fed off, with ſheep and lambs, 
which clear the land of every part of them. a The 


winter food of cows in eee is n tur- 


| IPs, and firaw?. 
To prepare the land for. turnips, Dy a | Suf- 
folk farmer, it ſhould be ſummer-tilled turn in 
the wheat⸗ ſtubble about December to a mode- 
rate depth, and let it reſt till the March follow- 
C ing: harrow it well ; and then turn it in ſome- 


what deeper, below the firſt plowing; the. deeper | 
the better; for turnips thrive beſt. where there is 


plenty of mould. In May, repeat the harrowing, 
and turn it up with a fine _riſt-balk., After it has 


| taken the benefit of the ſun, _hatrow- it down. j 


1 ; Magure | it. wth, twelve | loads of ſhort 


eighteen of long dung per acre. At Midſummer, 5 


plo the dung in a good depth, with a narrbw 


: furrow, and ſow the ſeed cloſe, after the plough. 
Soy nk one, pint and a half to two pints, h 


- $199 10 e [RP Pop: Lang, Vol I. p. %%½ 6 
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a half per acre, as the ſeaſon, n of the 
land may require. In a month, the plants will be 
fit ro hoe. When they nearly cover the land, hoe 
them a ſecond. time, with a ſeven or nine-inch 
hoe, and leave the plants fourteen inches aſunder. 
The price of hoeing, in Suffolk, is generally four 
 ſhillinggand four pence per acre, the firſt time ; 
and two ſhillings and two pence the ſecond time. 
A good crop will produce from thirty to forty | 
cart loads per acre; which for many years paſt 
have fold at from three aud to wa vents : 
per gene: 
Do Whenever I feel may lubject of real ir invphinince; 
1 give way to diſcuſſion ; but when of leſs utility, 
I half ever make brevity my particular aim. I 
cC.uoniider the culture of turnips as a point ſo very 
. eſſential in all good huſbandry, that I hope I ſhall 
be excuſed for Pane Hove Nn upon a 
855 topic fo intereſting. SY N | 
What follows is a communication to the Society | 
5 at Bath: from a gentleman farmer near Ipſwich. 
In November they plow in their wheat ſtubbles, 
and give the land four FIR: after, at ſuch 
times as ſuit their convenience. Previous to the 
hft plowing, which ſhould be in the latter end of 
F ; they cart on twenty loads (or as much as 
de horſes can draw), of rotten dung, or mulch, 
: from the fax * turned up in April, or carly ; 
in 


— 


| en aonrtvtroRes" 6g 
is May. Sometimes, as linie is the readieſt and 


cheapeſt manure in theſe parts, it is uſed inſtead 
of dung: but the latter is thought preferable, 
One quart of turnip- ſeed is ſufficient for an acre: 
New ſeed will come up three days ſooner than old. 
What is plowed for the laſt earth, ſhould be ſow- 
ed the ſame day ; elſe; unleſs rain falls, the ground 
will / be tod dry for the ſeed to vegetate- When 
the turnips are within three days of being fit for 
hoeing, if the weather be dry; they run a pair of 
light harrows over the field; in a direction contra- 
ty to that of ſowing, and before they are hoed the 
firſt time. This is found to be of much ſervice. 
The turnips ſhould be hoed twice with a ſeven- 
inch hoe, and ſet out at a foot from plant to plant; 
fifteen or ſixteen inches ig ſtill better. The la- | 
bourers, ho by uſe; become very expert, have 
_ three ſhillings and fix peice per acre for the firſt 
 hoeing, and cn e e 1 mo ' fret 
_ wie froall Wane”. 8 WK 


2 Bet forry tailings 6 mpef Pounds per 
nere in value. and are moſtly. fed off in the field. 
In feeding them, : it is cuſtomary firſt to draw off 
© to! in width round the field. This is done to 
revent the cattle from ſpoiling them, by getting 
rear the Hedges for ſhelter in bad weather. ThE 
> Sicher firſt. puts in his beaſts, then his beſt we- 
"Now: th „ „ 1 ther b 
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ther ſheep,and laftly his anden which eat up a I 
the refuſe left by the rorher hi nt une flats, 5 
The method of turning in beaſts before ſheep» | 
intended to be fattened, is _— not com- 
mendable. Neither will the beaſts which are 
allowed to run n batten near o on. as that 
that are ſtalled. lets of] 
It is only on light. fails: chad Carats 
any propriety,” be fed off with ſtock in the field 
where they grow. In heavy wet lands, they are 
drawn and carried off in light carts, either to be 
eaten in ſome graſs, or unplowed Abe Gold. or 
in the houſes and yards at home. 
This laſt method is preferred 4 8 moſt judi ; 
cious farmers; even where the lightneſs of their 
_ — foils would well admit of feeding. them where 
they grow. Their reaſons are, that there is thus 
no waſte of the turnips that the ood co | 
 _ equally freſh; to the beaſts ee; day; that the | 
protection from cold and wet w rather, which, the 
 - cattle enjoy in houſes, or well fechced and ſhedded 
yards, contributes much more than is generally 
imagined, to their health and fattening ; 3, and 
that by means of this, all their dung is collected 
and preſerved, to be laid on ſuch fields and at ſuch 
3 times as will be moſt beneficial to th nſuing 
N * | THI advantages are loſt by the hed. | 
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of feeding them In the field; for even the dufig of 
© the beaſts is generally dropped under the hedges or 
frees, to which, after MAS therkfeives, they wy 
for ſhelter and warmth. 


ten to fifteen ſhillirigs: which, although it is much 
more than ſaved in preventing the turnips from 
waſte, yet inclines the covetous and indolent to 


feed them off the land; for they flatter them- 
ſelves they have no waſte, while they have lean 
ſneep or bullocks/ which will eat up the offal 


which the fat ones have left; not eonſidering 


The expence of carting away an dcre of turnips 
epends on the goodneſs of the crop, and is from 


how much better their ſecond or lean ſtock Wound 


| Thrive with freſh and clean food“. 
8 Turnips do well on ey 
a We 
5 baer for them is a ſandy loam. 


They may be effectually ak hom the a, 5 


ry kind of foil with 8900 
6 plowings, and proper manure ; "bur 


+ if as foon as the ſeed-leaf : appears, wood. aſhes be 


thrown over them, as e as 153 is Se ng off * 


I 1 


| deus a1 


"$6 Turnips are og elrftbjed' as a fallow OY 1 


after which barley is commonly ſown, then clover, 


and next wheat. The fifth may be oats, the fixth 
cloyer anc 'rye-graſs, the” TOY 1 5 and r 12 | 
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muſt not however omit to. mention won more, 
_ communicated by a gentleman farmer at Drayton, 
in Norfolk, to the Bath Seciety“, of, which, he 
ſays, he has had three mans 
diſcovered it by accident. 75 
A neighbouring farmer not hint ea 
quantity of manure for all his turnip land, was. 
under the neceſſity of ſowing. four acres unma- 
nured. The effect was, that the turnipg on be 
part manured were moſtly e enten eee, 


, 
——— ͤ— — — 
- 
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n 


to make ſome experiments Fr e | 
4 and accordingly manured five acres well for tur. 
nips, and tilled three acres 5 7 agen in the uſual | 
' way, without any manure. | 
mured, were, almoſt. uni ve 5 l. 


Y land! over vin. The three ates 
which had no manure, were intively: Sees many 


injury. It is however proper to obſerve, that 
when theſe laſt were ae eee ler near ſo 
15 large as the former. | e 
1's Bob Sean, Va pas 
73 3 55 Not 
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Not ſutisfied with this trial, he determined to 
make another. He therefore manured ſix acres 
of wheat ſtubble, which" he intended for turnips 
the following ſeaſon. This done, he immediately | 
plowed it, leaving it to incorporate freely with 
the earth till che following ſummer ; Which had 
the deſired effect: for the turnips which grew up- 
| on it, were as large as thoſe upon the land which 
was rnanured at ſeed time. The two ſueceeding 
Foears, this experiment was repeated, e | 
ſucceſs. ith Hence he infess, that the fly was either 
ingendered in the new dung, or inticed by it. 
But when this manure is laid in the preceeding 
autumn, it loſes all r __ 
tains aff its nutritive ones. 8 


... 


hamnal manuting arnip-grou nd is, d all the 
contained in the manure, and Which of 
| d een. on the land with it, vegetate 
almoſt immediately, are moſtly killed by the ſeve- 
rity of che winter; and what e the winter, f 
| Periſhes im the" It Plowings. s | 1 
Tͤ here is certainly à great deal of Fry fone in 
| What this gentleman propoſes, and ought thereſpre 
=” eee tried in all foils and ſituations. 
Dur witl reſpect to turnips is, to ſe. 
cure them dom froſts ; which when Tevere, it 4s. 


1 
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houſing, them. The expence and trouble of this 
would be very great in extenſive n 2 | 
cou only pay in very hard ſeaſons. 
The beſt method of preſerving td 
Hen heard of, and which has been tried with Lag. _ 
ceſs by ſome of qur moſt intelligent farmers is, to 
ſtack them up in dry ſtraw; for they will not keep 
in ſand, like potatoes, carrots, or parſneps. A 
load of ſtraw is ſufficient to preſerve forty tons of 
turnips, and it may be, thus pero: ed. After 
drawing your turnips in. February, cut off the tops 
and tap-roots (which may be given to ſhecp.c 
| hogs), and let them lie a few days inthe field 15 | 
no weather will then hurt them. Then, on 2 
layer of ſtraw next the ground, place a layer f 
eꝛuxrnips two feet thick and chen a layer of ſtraw: 
And ſo alternately, till you have braught che hæap 
to a point. Care muſt be taken 30 turn up the 
; edges of the layers of ſtraw, 19.prevent-che, tyrnips 
from rolling out; cover the top well. with long 
ſtraw, and it will ſerve: as Atharch 2 Sends a : 
In this way, as the firaw i imbipes them c 
| exhaled from the roots, all vegetation 
vented, and the turnips will pps pag 09d. 1 
May, as when firſt drawn from the field. If ſtraw 
| be ſcarce, old Main or bd Mt: e 0 
5 ſame purpoſe, a ee e el ours. 
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; haps farmers, in all i counties, would find it moſt 
to their intereſt. to adopt the method of the Nor. 
folk farmers, which is to continue ſucceſſively 
ſowing turnips till the latter end of Auguſt; by 
which means their late crops remain good in the 
field, till the latter end of April, and often till 
the middle of May. The advantage of having 
_ dy, are ſo obvious and ſo great, that this practice 
is extending itſelf to the adjacent counties. 
In cultivating turnips to advantage, ſays ano- 
er correſpondent of the Bath Society, great care 
ſhould be taken to procure good, bright, zen | 
and well dried ſeed, and of the beſt kinds. 
ct e Norfolk: — raiſe ts 
| wie iu — e auer wee v2 
; punter + 1 
The roots of the green-topped will eee ho 
| large ſize; and continue good much longer than the 
otliers. The red or purple topped, will alſo gro _ 
large, und continue good to the beginning of Fe- 
bruary but . roots become hard and ane 5 
round, is in more eee 
Auſt ene en froſts, than the red 
bor „ purple, which are more than ere * 
20A. Bath Soe. Tranf ee, At. 
0 „„ F 4 8 * s 
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5 kind, ee large. Theſe have been 
| ee eee ane 2 


* 


Turnips, continues he, delight in a light ſoil, 


2 


as great in wei 


— E — << EP Rees, 
—— — — — — — 


deen and they will gad leite 

cCount in ſo doing: for from its xnon repu 
many of the London — wor tu 

character, ſeed raiſed; in the vicinity metro 

noma which is — EV 

. 
eaten off by the fly, eſpecisliy in a dry 

is is an evil, for which no effectual re 


have often proved of Kriss mii ᷣ e of 
ſoot ſown over the land, at their N ea 
en Branches of elder, with their leayes-brui 


8 43 4 


| 


t ds the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt of any 


83 good as garden-turnips/ TTL by We + | 


conſiſting ol ſand and louwrnixed ; for ben che 
foil is rich and heavy, although the crop may be 


flower i the hdd ; le N e 


rawn over them in a gate or hurdle.» Muſk ö 
mixed withihe ſed eber | 180 nn. And r | 


k e diſcovered- The ſing mee 5 
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wha: burnt under it, aſter moiſtening it in 


vater in which tobacco has been ſteeped. But 


ſhowers. on the plants, as ſoon as they appe: 
above ground, are the beſt preſervatives. They 
enfeeble and x ill rhe fly and haſten, the plants 
into the rough leaf, in Which . vo RE 
danger. RG note ets rb 
Some of the beſt Me Paine 5 | 6 


ing. leaue them a foot apa 
the trouble and expence of hoeing is much leſſen- 
ed. deve BLAH of equal weight as when ſown 
in the eemmon method. The intervals geen, 
ealtly be aloe N horſe-hoe. 
An acre of land contains / forty=three: thouſand 
five. hundred aud ſixty ſquare feet; ſuppoſe every 
foot contains a turnip of twe pounds weight ave- 
ragely, there will be an excellent mais of foot, of 
5 eue {”_ — GOD to five 


5 one Ws Ey this mode, the crop is eaten clcan, 
: A N 7 | | | _- the 


 Ingrills;thice feet aſunder q and at afecond-hogs- 
t in the rows. Thus, 
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3 a good judge of wellatafted mut. 


a ſne ſieve, a. dean the oil 
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the ſoil e tre vaden, Ghich, if dight, is of 


unn _ 1 Oy nene the 


2 . 


1 7b M C 


K notion remains in many places, a mut 


| ton farrened by turnips is thereby rendered rank, 
and ill taſted; but this, ſays the Norfolk corre. 


ſpondent, is a vulgar error. The beſt mutton in 
that county, and few) counties, adds he, have 
better, is all fed with turnips. It is rank paſe 
tures, and marſhy lands,- that p duce rank 


N * VV 1 
muttonꝰ. #7 oy. . . 1 5 e l 1 1 1 2441 


enten, however is, whether thid lettera 


I muſt confeſs myſelf to be ſo valgar; as 
oer that fed on downs, to what is fattened 
ips : but this by no means diminiſhes th 


: utility of turnips properly uſed. 4+ 8 $4 nit, 2 640 


Mr. Winter, whom Thhave already quoted, ſent 


8 50 the gg che following ee 


8 eee e 


ſeed, which” mix with' rere eee aas 5 
1 84 i on mne > 2h 
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inely ſifted ; immediately drill, or ſow. When 
the plants begin to appear on the ſurface, let the 
ground be ſowed with ſoot, from _ to ſixteen 
buſhels per acre?. r MA 1 
Mr. Arbuthnot has given us an account of his 
| experiments, upon drilled turnips; which, like 
thoſe on barley, and peas, are not very favoura- 
ble. We do cnot however expect great profit 
from turnips, which arę generally intended as a 
fallow crop. From this gentleman we however 
learn two things of conſequence; viz. That rows 
two feet aſunder will admit of ſuthcient culture, 
with the horſe· hoe, and produce larger crops 
| than at three. feet aſunder : and, that having tried 
various recipes to deſtroy the fly, none had an- 
H ered, except che fo ' C ing.. * 13 N. O Eft £13 
lle collects; all ſorts of, green weeds from 
| hedges, hedge- rows, &c. mixes them with ſtraw, 
and lays dhem in beaps on the windward: fide of 
the field : th V are then ſet on fire, ſo that the 
wind may blow the ſmoke over the whole field. . 
The weeds. muſt not be tog much withered; as ĩt 
is the ſmothering of the flame which produces the 
ſmoak. This Sag away the; fly at once, and 
ſayes the crop t he preſeryed ten acres by this 
method, on which the fly. PMNs they were 
ſafe in three or four days. reet ann ne nM 
„ an ver v. p-4 40 
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advice the feeding of ee ew: TOO. 
nene a head per -. 
But of late, I find a new Syſtem: rats | 
| denden of turnips, adopted by Mr. Henry 

Vagg. of Chilcompton, who has diſcovered from 
is not that formidable foe to the turnip as has 
all along been imagined. He confeſſes indeed, 
that by that ſmall inſect punctures are made in 
the leaves when young, which hurt che growth, 
and injure the plant; but that its great enemy 
is che white flug, of about one inch long, which 
attacks it in the night, and diſappears at day. 
p. bene prevent the miſchief which: yy v& i 
— eme to roll the turnip field with uy - 
7 * eee or FOR inches diameter, in che 


may be omitted. Mr. Vagg eye Wet che num 
ber of dead ſlugs to be Teen” on the field after 
ſuch an operation is incredible;'and' gol am 
perſuaded, not only ſave the turtiips, but fe 
7 e tens field. N 
An We ys __ of he ö on e ſaved: 
6 e ane een, ke 
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. by the ſame method, and recom- 
mend it ſtrongly, not only for wheat, but alſo 
* flax, cabbdes, and Dutch clover. 

A practice ſo ſimple, and ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended from experience, bught ene een 
” oP be eee nenen | 

N : it 
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ELAS 8 wee eee, bebauſe their cul- 
mw ET ny e 
The Flemings ha * lon KH the abrancage 
= of feeding their horſes and other cattle with car- 
Tots. It is not, however, many years, that that 
root has been cultivated for this purpoſe in Eng- 
land: nor does this uſefül, and profitable Prac= 
dee extend” even now to more than a few parts i 
countr ; though there is fearce any root 
Jos known, nich is more heartening food fo dC - 
moſt forts of animals, or which berter decele 
dhe huſbandmän 's attention. mw > 
Mr. Miller, in ſpeaking of this * root, alleges, 
der one acre of carrots, well planted, will fatten 4 | 


gre _ number of erp, or unge than three 
„ . acres | 
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acres of turnips and that their fleſh” will be 
firmer and better taſted. This laſt remark may 
be very juſt; but, confeſs, I cannot readily give 
credit to the former; nor have J either my own, 
or the experience of Og to Rd opinion 
with accuracy. Abe e en e cs ws 
We have ſeen in en en ſection, that | 
thirty-pine tons of turnips may be raiſed upon an 
acre; nay, Mr. Baker, of the Dublin Society, has 
informed us, that he has had forty-ſeven tons of 
turnips from an acre : and to ſuppoſe that the 
produce of 'one acre of carrots is equal, in point 
of nouriſhment, to three times forty-ſeven tons 
of turnips, is ſurely ſay ing a great deal too much 
in favour of a root, which however moſt pngdavb. 


| ; 1 edly deſerves. 1 be more generally cultivated; | 1 as 


we ſhall ſee preſently.” LOST boats e RY 
| Horſes are extremely. fond of this: food, ond 
| there i is not any better for. hogs. Theſe roots have 
| alſo been of ſuch ſervice. to deer, in parks, that 
when numbers of theſe creatures have periſhed 
elſewhere, through. want in hard winters, when 
there has been an extreme ſcarcity of their uſual | 
food ; thoſe that -have been fed with carrots have 
kept their fleſh all the winter; and, upon the re- 
turn of graſs in the ſpring, have been fat early in 
the ſeaſon. e is no eee advantage, 
%% and 1 Hep 4s in 
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in 1 mne the graſ* ard 
in its gro. 4 
But what gives ee gs a very ads Fans 
rioxity over turnips is, that the crop is not ſo lia- 
ble to fail, as crops of turnips. have hitherto 
been: for as the carrots are ſown in the ſpring, 
— M1Ant gel ex: Ily 0 come up well a and unleſs 
the months of June, and July prove very bad, they 
are deſtroyed eee ee Every farmer Wo 
has a ſtock of cattle, or ſhould te 
5 always have a good Rare n Me de 
One pound and a half of ſeed, which ſhould be | 
ſon in March, will be ſufficient for an acre of 
land. Theſe ſeeds are ſo very apt to cling toge- 
ther, that they are more difficult to ſow, than al- 
moſt any other: mixing them with a quantity 
of dry ſand, or bran, and then rubbing the whole 
well together, is as good a way as any to ſeparate 
them. For carrots, and all mene _ the 5 
ground ſhould be plowed as deep as the nature 
of the ſoil will permit, and brought to as eng = | 
tilth ee After the ſeeds are ſown, they 
muſt be lightly harrowed in; and when the 
5 plants come up. they ſhould be hoed and thinned; 
ſo as to be leſt ten inches, or a foot aſunder. The 
hoe gs: ſtiould be Tate der keen: chem : 
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ſown with e if it be U that they mould 
have large roots fit for ſodter unleſs it be parſ- 
beps, which require the very ſame eulture, and 
may be profita eee eee 
Sat ol iet ei oro a1, 
The bene Mag ende . as FOR 
fore directed for turnips; will-maks'them-grow 
alt fize. M- de Chaceauvieux has 
given us a proof of it, in an ex eriment which he 
made, in order to ſatisfy: himfelf whether pot- 
herbs, in general, may not be cultivated in the 
| fame n manner” as. wheat is in the new Huſbandry, 
_. without:dung, and without the expenſive labour, 
55 and-artendance bellows oo eum in che cm ' 
OY 07920 mon oh tad Her Het oy 
Of three ee ee feet ae ar | 
feet wide, he ſowed two” with carrots, and one 
with beets. The plants iwerethitined. where they 
grew vo chick. en — ue ee ere 


Dy 


MF — 


2 Hoſes, © fucks: ce . retains e - moiſtre | 
ea en ade way choſe of the e fine Ws 


deen 1 Wb axidtbough che rous were Re 
feet aſunder, aue ee the carrots met in 


| ng places." 417 tx vlifnc F en 


| kd this 3 are very nearly > 
allied to eee ue have of 


ic i leon pe eee eee of 
er 5 Il nearly of the fame ſize; that is, 


4 ede . towards their 
* Aale w CN | eas E 48+ =: 


gip bee d Never 
whe + pn eee to twenty and 
= {or gn length, and from two and 

eee eee 3 | 


#:4Þa cent eee 
and: ſprings they hould be dug up about the ba- 
er November, when thein 1 
ure deeaxed and chilli abend 


3 ef ov! zs bo-raken fram-thenae a8 they. 
bt be wanted. Some ey auh 1 


lig . he and deep foil, 


1 3 | 


tf 
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dom good aſter the firſt, or at moſt the ſecond 
Fear: nor indeed will it grow, abend d more chan 


with li 7 | 
. ſovn with turnips 3 in 2777 vitl 


about the middle of Auguſt, it muſt be aut off, 


and carried to a dry place, where ir ſhould be ex- 


ee eee eee held mr hich: he 

raiſed carrots was, a'few. years ago, part of the 
- Joieſt/ of \ Mendip./ That field contains eight 
"acres; che ſoil a graveliy loam, of a gaad wok. 3 


In the Dog 1776 it received an-ample ai 


in wanured wich horſe-ung n u. 
arte ö 


; ra ee Ces; 


| more chan thirty tons per acre; and cke ſtock 


R r 


ned with it, would aſtoniſh the farmer un- 
uſtomed to che — plant. Mr. 
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ing in the wasmeſk mne the NIEL 
cabbage, in conjunctie 
ſpirited imprever, and ee to theſe who 
| on large flocks of ſheep. - he 
> Eyery perſon in that Wee 
have frequently experienced, during ſevere fi 


end jeep ſnow, great difficulty in getting at his : 


turnips. Now this inconvenience would be in- 
WE N ebviated,. 28. his poſſeſſing three, or Hur 


that one hundred pounds of Secteh dabhages will 
wo 28 far in keeping, or;fattening 'horned cattle, 


d one hundred. and fifty pounds weight of 

turnips. This, in effect, makes My. Billingſley's 5 

crop of thirty tons, equal to a crop of durnips of 

forty-five, tons weight; which is a very unc em- 
| mon produce indeed. But to return; N 


. Lr the ſpring. 1779, Mr. Billingſley began pre- 


paring for his carrot FR 3 the e of 
e VVV 


22 


with tuxnips, to every 


. For aheir height and 


in the moſt euere ee, Hewitt eee 
ee will be equal in Weight, to a 
wel whoa crop of turnips ; but, is certain, 


* 
— — — — —— — 


8  wracricarinelvs 


February” igth.* Firft'plowing/ across 
the ridges of the cabbages, at four 
mi lings per cre” NA. bn eee : 
March ft. THU hare OWH ns ting ar ann 5-448 


_ 15th. e plowing, at eee 15 a 
| nan ber. Were ee 1 
Ditto 20th. Second (buſh) harrowing, ci 
at nine pence per acre H dN 6" 
pounds of red Sandwichcarrots 1 7 
1 ſhilling per pouſdtd e 
April agth. Sowing by hand in os "Ins : 


wy 


* 


3 ans Mer apart; and covering dhe feed, 605 5 
== _  atthirteen ſhillings per acre mY ; 4 0 


% 


— 
J 


June auh. Flandchoeing and thinning 17 5 
— . at twenty ſhillings per” ene e o 0 
ber. Digging _—_ Sac ; 1 = R 
ee er ed ie l 
Carting home, cutting pe 7. 
5 PPP 0 of © 
oo OH Kent / 


N 
. e FI $35 I Lp youth. - Y PETE HG "ELF; TY 


— 


CF 


3 - Ear W 7 > og * . 1 OST als 
fg i CHEE ee rb 1 3 


: 5 "Produce. 55 
1 | Six 3 and forty facks, 8, of four © 
buſhels each, valued at r three fillings - 

2 back JJ... 8 56 or 8 


CCC Neu pot ef thecrop £47 10 
: N 3 98 : 
r 12 : 5 : ; 3 5 
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| Or nearly ſix pounds 8 acre. 1 e, of 
carrots per ac re, eight tons. 8 | 
From experiment made by Mr.. Billingſley, he | 
s perfectly perſuaded, that carrots are worth more 
. than three ſhillings a ſack in fattening of hogs.“ 
Ar The above account of Mr. Billingſley's is con- 
firmed. by another correſpondent of the Bath So- 
ciety, who has been in the practice of cultivating : 
| ſome acres of carrots. annually, for a conſiderable 
time paſt. The ohjection which ſeems, to ſtrike 
him woſt, is the charge of thirteen. thillings per 
acre for, ſowing, and e overing the ſecd_in drills, 
which he. alleges, he has found, from experience, 
| e ſo. cligible a mode as ſowing the ſeed 
5 „The. Gilled crops he tried, were the 
- worſt he ever geh, n I | 
I᷑)hbe ſeeds of carrots, ſays, by 8 ever 6 well 
| rubbed Math, ſand or or any other ſubſtance, will ſtill 
adhereę together to that degree, as to render the de- 
livery ofthcm. indrills not only tedious, but uncer- 
- tain z,and wherever they, fall i in patches, the loſs of 
5 Were 1 confiderable;: beſides, the difference of 
nine PENCE, or: Ul peracreforrandom 5 
2 Ar NC thirteen ſhillings per acre for drilling, 
| 38. an object worth attending t to. Eyery abridgement 
of expenge ought ainly to beſtudied, i in allarti- ; 
clesof which we wist to promote the A Per- 
H tors Bath Soc," P | 1 Vel. 1, p- 218. r | 
G 3: haps, 


1 


5 of the Bath Society, where it can be — Wiek 
convenience, "wilt be found ve! ge _— 
| tended with Jeſs trouble than any other: 
mu a field con 0 
erop-of turhips, which were dem hoed, 20 left 
free from weeds ; they weie'afterw ds fed u upon 
the land, which was micht in fe 
ing of Vreni Wande 
ert plowed in dich a comme 


oy 


teen inthes'deep ; two "att 8 hf Harz 
rowed very fine; and the ſccd ſbwn about the mid- 
de of Mardh, though it is preferable t6 fir abet 
_ the end of that month, beeaule rhe plants . 
neariy as ſoon as thoſe ſonn earlier, and att at- 
tended with fewer werds. Ef. 1 la 
The carrots came up eighty and Well, were 
ready to hoe in the beginnitly of May, and were 
toletably free from wech ; 10 free intlecd, That 
they were noed out with! kite Hoes) and Pre 
an excellent crop. The other "two ties, part of 
the four which had been in turn ds, were prepared 
by plowing and manuring, as fe 
* fer vith poratd6s, which came uß Very clean, ha 
proved an abundant” crop.” In the fütebeching 
Pear, he grew one acte of cattvts wit the former 
RG. on the TI Oy" the potatoes had | 


_ grown 3 : 
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ann one acre of potatoes, where'the car- 
rots had grown. the other two acres. were in, 


_ turniP8s. 40 1 10 1. 12145 N. F134 23 « 


Far eigbt or ten years afcermanairhin, eld 5 
grew turnips, carrots, and potatoes, in the above- 
mentioned getatien: the carrots, and potatoes 
coming on the fans: and o once in three 
years ths turnips every other year; whereby, the 
lands become ſo clear of a ood ſo rich, that 
the crops are better. every year, and ene 
af hoeing leſſened by one half, at leaſt. 
Mr. Young is of opinion, that the det nd 
bermotzrOnford, . Woodbridge, and Saxmundham, 
grows 1 more carrots than all the reſt of the king- 


| nas. -TrFRADS the: quantity | raifed 


45 ae, rorhar marker, way be gearly wunde 


9 "Mr Young xified the former part of the e 
try in the year 1779, and found. that. all the farms | 
. ers. wers had. ſome acres of their andy farms / 
5 ene The firaigh ht, er | 
f ik all the: reſt axe. uſed. upon abe fan, 
chiefly ſon feeding the teams of horſes, at an al. 
lowance of a buſhel. each horſe per day. Theſe 


hopes "AFG ak the; fineſh,.caxt, breed, Parhaps 125 8 8 


+29 10 eh See Trank: Vol. B N. e 
nus „„ G 4 | | * 


* 


— loſſes. Thirdly, carer la co'a"tafon di 


Vr. You 
them exceed the en 


88 eeficat axoavs 


the world do 


Mr. Young's eſtimate of the expence of car 


rots runs the, and is the reſult of experience- 


en 5 


Rent, tythe, a 


One plovidgydoubleche edhmen pen bounBino 
Seed four pounds, at one ſhilling and £0 4/014 


HXLPENECT, . di. De 200gn of. 6150 


Sowing eee 2 9b Ua. Ye abt g:. 

Hurrawing 00 1757229922 A. u $1000 
Three hoeings, and one weeding einge _ 
Digg ing p 4 e- A ee ro o - 


7 phi (£64 "I . 3 Duo f racks 3097 


fie A T 10 aFþ 31 25 4 He (f: 2 Nn 4 6 26 2 
ng meim L fnir calculation; male, 
8 ab. 1 8 n . FY 13 


ſhillings at moſt. Nos ae they (6268s 
balance this extra'expe en remade 


dent 


—.— — 


much 15 hee r ee have ſubjected 


the 


of Norfolk and Suffolk to ny 


$A -' Many ech | 
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_ culey (April) when ſtocks and. eſpecially. ſheep... 
farmers are ſo diſtreſſed, that they know not 
where to ſind a reſource ; à circumſtance of fu. 
periotity. which every practical Ker. muſt be 
ready enough to admit. HA e 48: Ant 


But perhaps the grroreſk-fuperinriny which ar- 


vantage even in pure and; barren ſands. Much 
tillage; and: very clean ground, is not required 
tor them, as for turnips W and a repetitian of 
ſummer plowings, which rather injures, a ſandy N 
Weil, is alnngether avoidech in- their culture. One 
euirthqgiVem with a trench-plough in March, and 
frequent hbcings on nthe ſurſace through the 
furnmerzſeems io. he: the management for. this 
Plant in, ſuchea Gib: and. if :the crop is leſt very | 
late in the groundzranc {the-foil-is. very: andy: the 
carrote may be ſuccerded:by.-acrop;pf buck- 
1 fe wheat which does not Xfire That, the: land be TR 


EC perfectly free of the couch - graſa e V3 
„ Mr. Young alleges, chat, Wen all. theſe adxan- f 
unge ine would natum ter e 
755 2 0 arc het 1, K nne 
Faid ig 55 —— 
| pretend Jos OW 52 03. „ leugs vill, 2 ene EO 97 55 
weveniitoaccomplidh, this hw, 
made; — differ ſo very widely 1 " the ; 
hs Ts deln. : 


| finely p 


daz ai e N A. WY 6 bay Neb + coins 


; | PRACTICAL ESSAYS: | 
ae ese, re n good deal; ata loſe | 


- Sls Kok Gees, 


mine the average value of carrots. to be about 


twenty-five ſhillings per ton; and ſuppoſing an 
| acre bell eulti rated to produce ten tons af carrots, 


here is a erop which may be fairty valued at twelve 
pounds ten ſhillings; which is better than almoſt 
arty cem erop of heat: ha pr ; 
parec for à ſucreeding ane. Nn! 
Mr. Young, in een ee erop of 


carrots, makes the heaped buſhel of ſeventy pounds 


weight to be worth [thirteen ponce, and makes the 
amount of the ton averagely, to be one pound 


tuelve thillings: but I chooſe/tb tak it mode = 


. 


natehy at one pound five ſtüilling r 
Mr. Young calciilates;'thaveleveh. tans of car 


ts; ie average pPisduce of an (acre, will feed = 


twenty wethers — FH 62a it : 


time they will be completely) 


is allowing them at che rute of eee . 


per day; which he eener sees v0 Norfalk, , 
an icre of turn . 
80 chat it this appeake, that ihe aa eue, | 

acre a cds is — two of tumips. | 


N 


. 144491 
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| ficient for a hoſe per day; in ken of oats my vill 
| Wannen cheaper.* WR 4 1607 
© Me. Billingſley, above quoted, havitig" grown 
mother erop of carrots Git fibe deres find che 
1ce to be abort 


and rhat part rere, genere eh. 
fiſteen to Jed tons per acre?· e n BY 
FThoſe catrotò Mr. Billingſley: values at xwen 

fhillings per ton only; Which is ſeven pod ft 


teen ſhillings pef acre. The Experite of *col 
FP He ſtates thüs: Ei Ph "$114 IhOD OTST „ boner 


Nenr 219191 222% 12282282 LE r 0 o 


Three plow ings * he NE ary SR LOT 1. 1 9 14 0 . 


ers harrowings' 28 A 222804. bingo 


8 2184121. 22 . Wat 3 4. — — 49. 48 £98 


n Ae £441 0U00þ3 Sow i bag : 51190 — 
6 2085 13 itt AE SS kr. J 4855 7 


ALAN * - ; 3 
whi | hi | ( 


the culture of carrots from Mr. Kirby, at Tpfwich, 
In A letter to tu Sccretath af the Bath 'Sbclety. 


| Has Soe. Krank. e ada 5 207 en 


| Fn ST: V en, e e 


ir ſever? tons fiſtech! tunkied! 
Weight, Which T think rathiera ſmall crop: ſinee 
the cultitatorb ef this foot About Woodbridge, 


Swing. eee M5 2,504; 4 8 e 6111926 : 
Tos hoeings 30211226, rr il. ur. 8. 1 
ucted from the ef, e Leaves 


4 profir f Ve Poahds eight thillings per dere. ff 
We hahe this \farther” bet concerning 
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The ſoil proper for the cultivation of chis uſe- 
Ful root is, a ſandy. loam, of _ about. ſeven or eight 1 
 thillings-per gere qt that on which he, has uſually 1 
groumn them is of a ſharper. nature, and not ſo va- 
luable.,,; He ſometimes ſowed them after turnips, 5 
ſummerg land barley, and peas ſeti on a; rye-graſy | 
lay, che crop on.the -firlt has. been very produc- 
tives next to chat he Would prefer che latter, In 
the firſt inſtance, the; turnips are ſed off i in the be. 
ginning of February, and the land is then laid up 
| in ſmall balks and furrows, in which fate it re- f 
mains till the ſecond week in March, when it is 
harrowed down, Aenne wre poghe depti of 
about twelve in At. 
the rate of four bee an; a aye 3 | 
- as che plants appear difti nelly, they ane ſet 
nut qwith a ſmall hoe, at the diſtance of ſix inches a 
from each other; they are afterwards. hoed wice 
more at᷑ different times, according the crop 
ſeems to require it; and it is not unuſual to har- 
row" them between the hoeings, an no 


inju ry do the root, and. fr Wenn 
pencg of a third, hoeing s theſe ihrer hoein ar 
performed * rom filtern 19. ighteen | i li 
Fer: 11 N io 290170 W $4071: 257 


When, carrot, are, dende g he dyn after 
| peas, the ſtubble is plowed. i in as ſoon as harveſtis 


over, in order that hs; land may. purge itſelf of 
at: | | | weeds ; 
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weeds: in December it is laid up i in ſmall balks 
to receive the benefit of the froſts; in February it 
is harrowed down, and manured at the rate of fi 
teen loads per acre; the manure is plowed in 
about four inches deep, and in the middle of 
March the land is double furrowed, and the fecd 
ſoun. By purſuing this method, the manure lies 
in the center of the ſoil, and not only affords 
- nouriſhment and ſupport to the'carrot in its Per- 
pendicular ptogreſs, but renders it eaſy to be 
turned up by a ſingle plow ing, and greatly Pro- 
motes the growth of the ſucceeding crop of bar- 
ley: with this crop, he uſually lays down his land 
with rye. graſs; in which ſtate it remains for two 
years; before it is n e e ape 
longer. 16: wee od. en qvio l  arls 
When the 4 are fit was up, Me: Kirby 
4 puts them out to his laboùrers, ſometimes by the 
_ - acre and ſometimes by the load, containing forty 
© buſhels. / For the former, if a good crop, he pays 
for taking up and topping; ten ſhillings and ſix- 
pence per acre ; for the latter, from one ſhilling - 
* ſhilling and two pence per load; taking 
Particular care of the tops, which are eqtially ba- | 
Iuable with the Toots, for” cows, ſheep, and ſwine. 
After the carrots are taken up, they are laid in ah 
out- houſe, and well covered with ſtraw, to guard | 
11 e ee though it is not unuſual 
with 


JE * ; \ 
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with fome farmers, to let chem continde in the 
graund until they are wanted, which is leſs ex- 
penſive: and che ahr mut be extremely ſe- 
vere, to injure the croyn of the xoot, which is 
more hardy than either a turnip. or a potatoe, 
Nor can they beamuah hurt by wet in that licht 
Jotl in hich they are generally cultivated: but if 
the; ſoil is heavy, the beſt. way is to a 6 
houſe them as above mentione +4 
„ There can be only one objection t the practice 
of letting them remain, undrawa,. yiz.- that of the 
ground being. ſometimes rendered ſo hard by the 
troft, as not to admit of cheir being taken up 
but chis- may be obviated by a little care, and at- 
aention;»in watching the weather: At Ipſwich, 
| the medi ium crop may be about Sad hundred 
— and fifty buſhels, which are ſold at ſixpence per 
buſbel, and is eight pounds fifteen ſhillings per 
acre; but this, I apprehend, might be greatly 
improved by proper attention, and a ſuperior 
m of this admirable root“; ms. 
AL Cal had occaſion to mention. 8 2 0 Gee, i 
et us then ſuppoſe an acre r in vage ap 
ne An acte Will divide into one hun- 
dred and. four rous, at two feet apart; 10 ar one | 
nee in che, us, will. raiſe t 7 


—— — —X—ʒÿ — vʒ—ñ—— —— — — — ——— 52 - = 
- . —— - — 
- 
— 


an a0 runs. BG 


thouſand ſix, hundred and chürty- tuo; and let 
us take them at M. de Chateauvieux's ſmalleſt 
; as TWENTy-FOUr, QURCES, or one 
eee rhimy-ewo thouſand four hundred and 
forty-eight pounds, or nearly ſourteen tons and a 
half; which, I imagine, in this mode of culture 
may be taking them at a fair average. Now if 
ive ſnillings per ton, this will. make the above 
produce worth eighteen pounds two. ſhillings and 
ſixpence; — which, 1, _w_ e 


8 SEL 1 
ts e 14 Zn. 15 I 3 3 


4 
4 3 vw 
: *\,s $ 


| : — art ent , : 


„ than of either of the former : but 3 


0 _ Femains au yet naſcar 


ly e, with 


3 w horſes and chat theſe creatures ere much leſs 


+ is with, hay. Nay... 


= Horn, when they are, fed with them, & een 
Mr. Young: ſuppoſes, . tar, | 
ith an allowancę of fifty pounds per day to 4 
| horſe, corn might be altogether ſuppreſſed and 
de even mention 
borſes about Orford, Woodbridge. and Saxmund- 
ce 1 | | | „ | 


an inſtance of this in the cart= 
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- ena Salem wech with any cats; 
but obſerves, that they have an allowance 'of Aa 
buſhel per day, Which is ſeventy pounds Weigl 
and thus, one ton will feed a horſe eee 
days, and an acre will feed him three hundred and 
fiftyutwo days, or nearly a year, at che eee 
thirteen pounds fiſteen ſnillings. This, at 
fight; has the appearande of being dearer than 
oats,” ; which; at the rate of à peck a day, makes 
quarter in nee days, inſtead of con t 


8 ſhillings per 1 whereas the oats are 
why bois ſhillings per quarters but pet ps 
the horſes fed on carrots will eat much leſs hay. 
. ind de wf given' with their \oars ay "a lfo'be 
* „ ie ; vs; re lz 8. 77 at 10 Katz lars g 
we have to regret, howeverjtha } if theſe mat. 
ters, we have not hitherto any 5 pain 
* dent. et onen Iv aigoag 's ad. 
Farſneps ure another exerllent, wholefom n 
eiyhhetri hing ſood for cattle As their eulture 
is exactly the lame as tnt of carrot; au ropeti. 
| tion of that ſiibje&'would'be "ſuperflabus: ' They = 
„„ therefore be ſown in the ſame ground: theit 
leaves will decay at nearly the fame” time; wien 
cdey may be dug upr und dald by for uſel as before 
LY Oe" Pg in ot  PIcr }2,005 - Des 
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mee eee nen ſeldom 
leer ir in oue year old. 

It has long been a cuſtom in 3 5 05 
parſntps in the open field, for the food of cattle. 
In the tranſactions vf an Agricultural Society, in 
that province, it is ſaid, that parſneps ſhould * 
univerſally cultivated; becauſe they afford the 
beſt of food for all kinds of cattle, during the 
Winter, and may be uſed to great advantage to 
fatten them. Their hogs have no other food in 
that ſeaſon, and their bullocks and oxen thrive 
vell upon it. Their cows fed with parſneps give 
more milk than with any other winter fodder, and 
that milk yields better butter, than the milk of 
cos nouriſhed with any other ſubſtance. Their 
horſes alſo fatten with this food; though ſome 
pretend, that it renders an en men _ 
— fee ; 

Cattle eat theſe roots, at firſt lioedlengtbviſe; 
ans whine they begin not to reliſh them, they ate 
cut in pieces, put into a large copper, preſſed down 
there; and boiled with only as much water as fills 


up the vacancies between them. They then eat 


en e, greedily, and continue to like them. 
ren conſidered chat parſneps grow rather 
65 %% 3 4 he Societe 7 Arralum, 4. Commerce & 
ter Art, kay 3 Etats ane Auer #767, a 1788, 
| gage 88. 4 hey FS 122 li F 
,, - | hays | 


va N 
3 
** - * 
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bern than carrots, and that they are yet ab- 5 


riſhing and ſubſtantial, and alſo that an equal quan- 


tity may be raiſed on an acre of land, we ſhall be 


ready to admit their great utility to the huſband- 


* 


man. This is confirmed by the eſtimation! ſet 


upon a crop f parſneps in Britany, where it is 


* 


reckoned equal in value to three crops of Wheat; 


even at four quarters per acre;'- The ſtrengih and 


nouriſhment of their juice may be judged of from 


the jelly they produce when boiled; and no root 


leaves the ground derber Fa ee fort; of 


ee 131 if i XY rt Nn 4 1 i FA etz Hs , 
Parſley is known to be ſuch an excdllewe- pre- 


8 rot in ſheep: if they are ſed 
with it twice a weck, for two or three hours each 
time, "ous: it ib much fro e. regrerted chere is a | 


Want of en 


Plant, which 1 cercaintyifhegetdowelliifs ſown 


in drills and cultivated according to the new: huſ- 


bandry, The few ſkilful. perfons who have raiſed 


eee 
completely cultivated? Jo a farmer who abounds 


7 it in che eld for the u Alan, have>ſound. f it 


turn out to great account, though own only in 
— | pinch een broad. aſt way. 8 How, much has, 
onably expect, from its greater 
perfect quality when more 


in flocks, This i is an 'objeck of great magnitude: and 


> 


to him I recommend this intereſting experiment. 5 
*% 71 ** FS: if 411 2 iv It 
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It is alſo highly probable, as Mr. Worlidge « ob- 
ſeryes, that befides;preventi! 7 
the taſte of the muten may likewiſe be | 
improved by this ꝓaſture; for. it is certain, that 
the: fleſſi of all animals acquires a pęguliar fla, 
vour from their food. This is particularly re- 

marked in veniſon : and it is as invariable, that 
the ſweeteſt mutton is that which has been fed 
on the fineſt and. ſweeteſt graſſes; as on, the, hills 

of Scotland and Wales, in the Peak of Derby, the 
plains of Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire, &c. and the 
downs of Dorſetſhire, Banſtead, &c. .. Whilſt, on 
the: contrary, the, coarſeſt and; rankeſt mutton 
in produced; ſtom the e meadows and 
marſhes. @ is. Vain df , nee moth. 

* The rot · in ſheep eee ee by their feeding 

on too much cold and moiſt Meat, ſuch as tur- 
Fan clover, Nr graſs in low. und. | 


ſuch pape is, in berg Nahe ak = 


By Jame :xeaſon, tha ©, that. feed. in ſhady, places in 
ſome grounds where the dew, lies Jong an a cer: 5 
fait broad graſs; neceſſarily inclinę to the rats 

8 S is, prevented: by, turning chem inte dals | 
5 es, and. brackiſh, ground, or giving them 

Kale, with. their dry food for ſalt is eſtecmed.a 
7 * for this diſeale*.,, £200! S113 330 bots fret 
"<4ViealvanciaFmglgattOuniaiba: Hol. BY docs 
20 1 H 2 1 The 
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ae iden eee 
fond of them for their water-ſa 1 25 


they will come from a great diſtance to feed 
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-- The beſt time for ſowing parſley in the field is, 
about che middle, or latter end of February. The 
ground cannot be in too ſme tilth. Mr. Miller 
mentions two buſhels of ſeed as a proper quantity | 
for an gcte of land, ſovn pretty thick in drills, 


about a foot aſunder, which will, indeed; be ſpace 


enough for” hand-hoting ;/ but if horſe-hoed, will 
require a diſtance of two, or two feet anda half. 


In this way, the plants vill come to the greateſt 


perfection: leſß ſeed will thus be requiſite, and 
the culture will Wee de een wh mow . 
e te 307 

2 or the c mmon eee a 


here Wos chick bed, gros t s Ste f u d 


dling parſnep. Thoſe roots may alſo be b 


| and eaten, as young carrots; for they are very 


palatable and. wholeſome, eſpecially for thoſe who 


; 


e, <hbaahhildy: are nder 


it: fo 'that'-whoe 
thoſe animals in his fields, need only ſtock them 


vell vith this plant, and he will bon draw to 


him all the hares of the country: but at the ſa 


time, to thoſe whoſe object is the care of their | 
| farm, and not the ſports of the field, this may 
come to FR re eco inconvenience 


* : 2 7 
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for though the parſley-ground may be ſecured by © 
a fence, yet thoſe creatures once attracted, may 
fall heavy upon other product of the farm, leſs 
carefully defended; This indeed ſeems to me 
the moſt ſerious objection to the culture oe this 
den very uſeful plant. | 

The common garden ſhirret / Sium, or es N \ 
may likewiſe probably do well for cattle ; for it 
is a very nouriſhing root, and has a ſweet taſte. 
Its proper culture is exactly the ſame as that᷑ of 
carrots, and parſneps, and there is no doubt of 
its ſucceeding well in the new huſbandry ; for 
M. de Chateauvieux's ſhirrets, cyltivared with rhe 
horſe-hoe;,- in an open field, were larger and 
1 Plamper nd abe end of fin months, than thoſe of 
Hi en garden were at the end of nineteen; 
even though the former had been damaged by 
ugs. The latter end of March, or the begin- 
ning of: April, is the beſt time for ſowing then; 


and if the feeds are good; they e e 5 
; NO be , ee , 
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Hoa: PRO uot fig ot SOS; 
4 2 THESE are propagated es Weener the 
1 ſmaller roets, or the larger ones cut into 
Pieces, with an eye, or bud to each piece, like 
potatoes” They may be planted either in ſpring, 
dr autumn in 0 ſo diſtunt as to admit of horſe- 
hoeing; Wich Will greatly ãmprove them in point 
of ſize. © They will ſuoceedt in almoſt any. ſoi 
that is but tolerably deep, and will multiply ex- 
ceedingly. In the autumn following, when their 
ſtems deeay, they may be taken up! for? uſs. 
When fer in a garden, it. is heſt.ſto have them 
in a remote corner, as they are nöt fightly; and 
their roots are apt to- over run every plant around 
them: nor is it eaſy to deſtroy them, after they 
have once taken poſſeſſion of the ground. 

The Jeruſalem artichoke (Heliantbus ), is a ſpe. ; 
cies of the ſun-flower. It is a watery root, rather 
agreeable to the taſte, but very apt to engender. 
wind, for which reaſon it is ar eſteemed "e 


. 933 
. * 
* 1 3 os 
Z 


the food of man. N | 
j 8 


1 26d haf 56 th 
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- Whencultivated in the field; theprofit of a crop 
of them on a clayey lnam, has been found equal 
to the profit of four crops of wheat, on the fame. 
quantity of land This ought to ferommend 
them more te the notiee of the farmer, and par- 
ticularly to ſuch as ocupy cold wet lands, which 
are improper for carrots, and — being an 
equally profitable crop of potatoes. i eee. 
The Jeruſalem artichoke is a en e for 
hogs; and thoſe who keep large ſtocks of them, 
may DR ueber en this win- N 
ter food. Sie ene, s. 
The and this plant ftrike OR 40 require 

a trench plowing, two common plowings, and the 
neceſſary horſe-hoeings. They muſt be well ma- 
nured; and ſown or ſet in March; from two feet 
of e feet ann der. 37.1 nos end 
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"or A Mage viral, or - Root o 5 arc dry. 
I Dl NT Hul E 5 S nn 16 = | 
H E Root a as 1 before obſerved; 
1 evidently a kind of Beet of whidhowehdve 
| a following account; tranſmitted to th&Lpndom - 
Society ftom Metz, by Thomas Boothby Purkyns, 
„ J 


2 — precaution is very ne 
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5 Eſqa who a one: Thrae of the. ede, which were 
ieee Gent ich hs n m 50 
e e, Ni 1 13 f 9117 
This feed de Genin ved inche garden, 5 
or other good ground well prepared, either in 
rows or broad · caſt, and as ſoon as the plants are 
the ſize of a gooſe - quill. che) are to be tranſ. 
planted into rows at eighteen inches diſtance, 
and eighteen inches apart in the n 
4 Care muſt be taken to ſqw them very ee 
to cover the ſeed, which lies in the ground 
a month, an inch only, In mr. them 
is not to be ſhortened, hut the leaves cut at che 
top ; the plant is then to be ſet with a dib- 
ble, ſo that the upper part of the root ſhall appear 
about half an inch out af the ground: this laſt 
6 ary to be attended ta. 
Tbeſe plants will ſtrike root in twenty-four hour, 
and a man à little accuſtomed, to planting, will- 
plant with eaſe, eighteen hundred; or two thou- 
ſand a day, In the ſeed-bed, the plants like all 
others, muſt be kept clear of weeds : when they 
are planted out, after once boeing, they will take 
care of themſel ves, and duden we kind of 
wead:near bes ?ĩ;i?“g NE 
Tze bet time to ſow he ſeed is from the be. | 
_ ginning of March, to >the Wage of Ea 1 5 


every month till the beginning of Jul to haves 
ſucceſſion of plants. 3 2040} 3%; 
. — char bah bare. and roots 
8 banda, ike he turnip, to hn deſtroyed. by 
ceſſive drought, or the change of-{caſons. .. ; 
HForned cattle, horſes, pigs and poultry, are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it, when cut ſmall. The leaves 
may be gathered every twelve or fifteen days; they 
are from thirty to forty inches long, by twenty- 
two to-twenty-five inches broad... This exfoliation 
aſſiſts the incxcaſe of the root, inſtead of deſtroy. 
ing it, as it does that of the beet-root, which it 
reſembles very much, both in che ſeed and leaves. 
This plant is excellent for milch cows, when given 
to them in proper proportions, as it adds much 
30 the quality, as well as quantity of their milk 
but care mult be taken to proportion the leaves 
with other green ſood, otherwiſe they would abate 
the milk, and fatten them too packs it- _ 
. ceedingly. fattening a. quality.? | 
It is almoſt needleſs eee en d in wy 
tilth, will much improve the growth of this plant. 
5 a middling ſail, Sed not exceed thus: or 
N ure five times «year ur ins + goo . 


an e to ten RN and 
put forth freſh leaves eight or nine time 
At the end of June or beginning of July, when 
the datſide leaves are about one foot long, they 
may be gathered for the firſt time, by putting the 
thumb into the infide, and ſtripping chem off 
cloſe to cheir inſertion into the ſtem. Thoſe 
which bend towards the earth are what are to be 
gathered, but thoſe ien W the heart of the 
1 Art to remain? 3 2 XS een e „n 
The earth round eee ſhould now be well 
ſtirred, taking care 10 leave n the erouns of the 
z6ts uhcovefed, for an ifleh and a half or two 


neh efore obſerved; and forming round 
them a little hollow like a baſon of nine or ten 
inches diameter. From tliis time the roots grow 
© Hrodigiouſly; only* taking: care to kerꝑ them free 
of weeds. The leaves have been obſerved to 
grow two inches in length and one inch and a * 
in eee in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 5 
The roots ſhould be taken up before they are 
hurt by the froſt. The dryer they are when 
houſed, the better they will keep. Like potatoes 
or carrots, they ſhould be put in a dry place, in 
dry ſand; protected from the froſt; as Hhould | 
Scpborehlyhindhee in cearying 
_ eafily bruiſed, which makes them rot: ms 
DP roofs which afe intended fo feed, 4 | 
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be planted at the diſtance of chree feet from each 
other and ſupported by ſtakes, for they grow five 
or ſix feet high. The ſeed ripens towards the 
end of October, and ſhould be gathered as ſoon as 
the white froſts appear, by cutting the ſtalks and 
hanging them up under ſhelter in an airy plate 
11 well dried. A root will eee 
ounces f fendetor y lr of i 
To prevent the: crootFrom . 0 
muſt be taken to change the ſoil every year from 
light to heavy; and from heavy to light land. 
The ſeed will Keep three or four years unhurt.? 
_ + What, farther remains to be ſaid of this root, 
muſt be drawn from the experiments made on its 
culture. On this ſubject the information com- 
municated by Sir Thomas Beevor to the neger 
| Ciety; is well intitled to our utmoſt conf 
both from the rep p- eg veracity of che 
author, r: OE DETSII ien 507 0 20g 
oh Sir Thomas ft that having ad ed 
too late in the ſeaſon, he nevertheleſs ventured te to 
commit them to the ground on the 12th of June: | 
and in a ſe days had the ſatisfaction to-find them 
riſe well, and in à vigorous ſtate. From that 
time toi the 12th of October he gathered 'rheir 
leaves twice and then found their roots of ſuch. a 
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ee Tbe weaſure of ſome of them was 
at chat time fifteen inches round, the length of a 
Wee up. about ene Any and h he 
nee r eee were um do be diſtin; 
guiſhed from 'beets ;” but in order to aſcertain the 
difference, Sir Thomas, very judiciouſſy, ſowed 
ſome ſeeds of the real beet on the fame- bed of 
re e gp mer wen ſome of the | 
management, ae this laſt" e Sur 
times as big, and the leaves much larger than 
che real beet. He offered a few! of the leaves to 
his cos, while they were at feed on very good 


_ paſtare;! and they readilh eat theo: he did the = 


© fame'to his horſes, who as readily eat thæ broad 

tender part of the leaves, but rejected the thick 
part of the ſtalks. He had alſp the leaves of both 
theſe plants dreſſed and brought to his table, and 
vas of opinion, with ſome other gentlemen pre- 
ſent, that there was à ſenſible difference in their 
taſte; thoſe of the ſearcity plant being ſo like 
ſpinage, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from it; 

while thoſe of the beet were both harder an drier. 
Sir Thomas alſo informs us, that à week before, | 
FF he had ſeen, at 


in-Suffolk,: ſome plants that were almoſt twice as 
big as his; and he had been told, that at Mr. 
Daſhwood's of Ely in Norfolk, there were ſome 
which meaſured two feet in circumference; but 
theſe n vere ſown fix Ss ne a. un, 
were. V IEF SEM, 1. 
1 Sis Ide Fd W. ini mus dn me pro- 
miſes to be of the ma a in men a 
food Groaned et i wants 1 
Ir eee mee r a gent 
my 'neighbourhood, equally deſerving of den 
dence, made trial of this plant, and aſſured me, 
chat the ground was perfectly well prepared and 
| trenched to a great depth, but that he found on 
taking up theſe roots, they had not penetrated to 
grown to three or four inches diameter on the 
furkace.. From this rial, he va hier A. | 
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eſpecially; as it has been found, that the madder 
cultivated in this country is equal to that of any . 
other. It is likewiſe. an object of great import} | 
ance to the huſbandman, an account of the pro» = 
table returns it may yield him; and this without 
any poſſibility of differing with the clergy reſpect⸗- 
| — thes having RR by act 
3 No rh MENT, STO 71% 4011.36.70 nt 
55 io favoured the wad iba 
| vock written expreſs ly: vn this ſubject, and he has 
like wiſe treated of it in his Elements of Agricul- 
ture: ſince the publication of which, a ver: m 


eee e at, an 


— - Hamel's — . — of N 


 Agzbuthnot; will enable me to lay befote the pub: 
lic, a full and accurate ah o dne man | 

cultivating this valuable root. 

Mr. Ray mentions and deferibes* four different 

kinda. of Gen, or Merlago;” ba baſtard _madders 

natives of this counts which m migh t afford mat- 

ter of uſeful. experimes ta for. p ons {killed in 

proceſſes of this kind. 

The Haſala or Lizary of een e 

ſort uſed by the French axe er 


e 10 2 OD) 
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3 9 fine i. 
Ihr ee hangs: famed, ik a true 

ee ee eee e än n unde 
hedges and in wodds: and he — theſe, 
when carefully dried, yield as fine a dye ad the 


Hlaſala of Smyrna. M: Dambourney has culti 


vated a /ſpecies of madder, which was found 
growing wild on the rocks of Oiſel in Normandy: 


and the roots of this plant haye yielded him as 


beautiful a dye, as the Haſala of the Eaſt. I ſhall 
ſpeak more fully of this hereaſter: hut cannot 
help obſefying here, that Miri Ray deſarzbes par. 
ticularly a wild madder which grows not only on 
St. Vincent's rock near Briſtol, but alſs: on/the 
rocks about Biddeford in Devonſſilire, and in great 

plenty. amongſt the hedgesi all over that county. 
As Mr. Ray calls this the: Aubin Shui Mon/pe- 

ulans Major, and as M. du Hamel ſuſpects M. 


Duambourneyes Oiſel madder to be that very ſpe- 


cies, it is ſurely a matter 9 much importance ; 
and well wortir the attention of patriotic gentle 


17 men, to fblloy M. eee ee in 


- 25G them. YU WON nr 
The ſpecies moſt commonly. able is the 
b 3 Jaiiva,. mex n ane 
us by the general name of madder. I is of this 
| * chat the plantations of wadder arg made 


| 1 55 | | Madder 


id, : end in the neighbourhood of. Lifle. 
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_- Madder will live in ahnaſt any mail f but it dods 7 


not yield every where equally fime productions. 
M. du —— not fond 


- 


e 0 | 255 likes a ſtrong nich earth ſitul. 
n; but it dies if flooded. 


He n ee thairecoelifn a rich lonm over 
4 z and obſerves, —_ clay prevents - 


| be ac bytroen, which:retainaithe 


moiſture, and there multiply and become very 
large. It is aſſerted that the madder, which is 
Pr Eo wee dun 


a ba cultivated madder with ſucceſs, ina + 


piece-of ground which is; a kind of marſh. . The 


und ĩs full of coarſe marſhi weeds ; and therefore 


one may reaſo nably ſuppoſe 'fi the Fr | ſs bs 
pug tag has had in n ſituation, that 


chat wee: made to ate kite Mga ab... N 
in x. conſequence thereof, -exempred; For twenty 


der, in ſuch gro 
Som oe ur the heavieſt of taxes, (a 2 Haag 
quart on the huſbandmen in France. a 


When madder em ebnen: al 
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ground for the plant, to give ĩt the ſame chi 
as if it was intended for corn; with this general 
obſervation; that the plough cannot go too deep. 
If the ground which is to be planted with 
madder, has not been lately broken up, it muſt be 
brought into proper tilth by the means formerly 
directed; and ſo managed, as to be ſufficiently 
Jooſened in the months of April, May, and June. 
When it has been brought to a fine tilth and well 
manured, it will be neceſſary to provide plants 
for it. It is certain that madder, as well as alt 
other plants, can be raiſed from feed; but thoſe 


who live in a country where madder is cultivated, 


or who have a field of it, which they woüld ſa- 
crifice i in order to enlarge their plantation, may 
take up the plants of madder with as much care 
as can be, not to injure their roots, and eſpecially 
not to break their ſlender ones, which run juſt be- ” 
low the ſurface of the ground; then divide theſe 

roots into as many portions, as there ars buds or 


eyes upon them, and carefully replant theſe flips; "oh 
* obſerving, to ſpread out Whatever runners adhere 


to them. About two thouſand of theſe ſets are 


enough to ſtock an acre of land; M. Dambour- 

ney practiſed this erde e found it anfwer 

yell R n „ 3488 FI BEE" 5 24908 +5: 9174 O03 1 ISTH, _ 
When the ot üb madder ibs taken up for 

; ayers, numbers of PRA * be obtained from 

Vor. . 1 OS them, | 
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them, without any diminution ofthe talc which 
they yield in other r : for it has been ex- 
perienced that the extremity of a root, provided 
it have but a joint and a few fibres, will produce 


a plant, when it is ſet ſhallow in the earth: can. 


ſequently a great number af plants may eaſily be 
F 
| the, roots r eee to cheir being pre- 
pared for ſale; but, as many of theſe plants gene- 
5 rally die, it is proper to ſet them pretty thick, i in 
N ROE er e ar duoidiftinces | 


TRA ©: 18 


99 routids Gn 1 
number of plants mah ba obtained from them, 
without doing any conſiderable * to he 
crep char is cultivated: for falle 

The manner of doing it is thus. Wben the 
"hier has put forth ſtalks eight or ten inches 
long: which; is generally che eule in the courſe oi 
April, May, or June of the ſecond year, theſo 
ſtalks are taken up by women, \.who lay: hold 
of. them near the ground, and pluck them up. 
Someof the ſtalks thus pulled ceme up with fmalt 
fibres to them, and they readily take root again; 
elpeecially if a little rain falls when they are re- 
Y W them have only: zlirtle:red'end. 

n 1 A at 
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bottom, and the rooting of theſe is leſs certain: 
fuch as are only yellow and green ſhould be re- 


jetted, becauſe very few of them will take root. 
Another method frequently practiſed is, to lay 
down the ſtalks that they may. take root, and 
when theſe layers are rooted, to divide them care= 


fully from the mother plants, and take them up, 
after having firſt looſened the earth, the better to 


prevent 1988 —_ Been ons! 38 W 


thereby. 


The ets, b init 5 u e mut hs | 
erar- as fuſt as they are taken up; the ground 
into which they are to be removed | bring _ 


jr prepared, 


A labourer then opens a fraight cling 000 


four inches deep, in which women or children ſer 


the plants about three inches aſunder ; other 
_ 'workmen cover the ſets; by filling up the channel 
with mould, and then proceed to 4: fecond and a if 


third; which forts” the bed or ridge. The rows 


| of maddet are one foot aſunder, and the ridge will 
| thus be three feet wide; allowing half a ſoot from | 
the outſide rows to the intervals of - alleys, "of 


four feet wide, which are to be ſtirred bya plough, _ 
as'hercafter directed. A ſecond bed or ridge is 


| e amy: 1 0 firſt, ee een * 
field. 5 | 
. oa rainy Keaton is en Werdunbtk for 3 


„ „„ planting 
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pi becauſein it the: plants more ns take 
The ſlips or off-ſets which were laid in the 


8 100 and have taken root, ſhould be tranſ—- 
planted in the ſpring, in ander to give them their 
Proper difftgfices, nf nes et ety jet 


As madder may be . in any v ſeaſon 


of the year, it will be right to take advantage 
of ſuch cloudy weather as is the forerunner of 


rain, either in making a new plantation, or in re- 


planting ſpots where the madder has failed: but 


autumn is the beſt time for this work; not only 


becauſe the moiſture of that ſeaſon favours the 
- ſtriking of the roots; but alſo becauſe the ſets 
then taken vp. are 28 55 rooted, than We men 


up in ſpring: . ind 


I the ſoil is flag or | Viable t to he wochen. 
the alleys ſhould be made lower than the beds, -in 
order to keep them dry: but in a my ſoil, thi 
MS. is not neceſſa 0 

Great care muſt be taker Sas the en 
188 from weeds; and the a i between the beds 


Ny 
* 


ſhould be frequently ſtirred when the weather 


and ground are dry. When a ſupply of new 
plants i is wanted, it is in theſe alleys that the ſtem 
of the old ones are laid down in order to ſtrike | 
root and produce freſh layers. But care ſhould 


be taken not to lay down too many of the ſtems, 
becauſe the perfection of the root depends upon 
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the flouriſhing ſtate of the foliation : one proof 
amongſt many, of the nouriſhing juices which are 


abſorbed from the atmoſphere by the leaves of 


plants, and by them communicated'to their ſtems 
and roots, through en mm n y ex ude 


into the ſoil. 


This is the: way of tg adler as given 


a by M. du Hamel; but M. Dambourney has 
made ſome excellent diſcoveries and great im- 
provements in the manner of cultivating | this 


plant, which 1 ſhall now _ as eg as 


Pris re 


The ſoil in „dich h. he firſ fer his Mes of WES 7 


| ot was a yellow and fandy clay, beneath which 
_ ata-ſpade's depth was a bed of large gravel, cloſe 
knit with very ſtrong earth; but this he did not 


break into. In one half of this bed, which was 


net dunged, he ſet in December 1757, the plants 
of madder from Elbœuf, which is the kind cul- 


tivated about Lifle. i in Flanders ; in the other half | 


he ſet plants of a native madder which grew upon 


the rocks at Oiſel. In the autunin of 1788, he 


gathered ſeeds from his Oiſel plants, but thoſe 
Ol Elbœuf were not then bloſſomed, though they 
_ had put forth ſtalks three feet high; and even in 
10759 they produced bloſſoms on only a few eee 
ay, * the Oiſel madder was loaded with tem. 
Mr. Dambourney found, notwithſtanding wh: 


Bt 4 9 


CEA 7 
- 1 * 
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> 9:44 


Horn fed was oaks. as e as chat Are | 
from flips, Both the roots of the flips, and of 
the ſeeds ſown, occupied-the whole depth of the 


ground ſo far as it had been looſened, and their 


roots had in ſeveral places penetrated through 
the hard bed of gravel underneath: but in order 
to pierce through it, three or four roots had twiſted 
_ themſelves together, and ſhaped themſelves ex- 
| actly to the form of. the paſſage they found between 
the pebbles; in conſequence of which, they were 
more or leſs choaked there; though they after. 
wards reſumed their natural. ſhape and plumpneſs, 
in a bed of ſmall pure ſand, Which lay under 
neath the hard bed, and in which ſors. of chem : 


85 85 went to the depth of four feet. 


It is plain therefore that no time is is Joſt by acer 
ing madder from the ſeed; and that this plant 
may be raiſed ſucceſsfully in the moſt indifferent 

ſoils, even without the help of dung.. 
_ He took advantage of ſome fine weather to dry 
in the fun, but ſeparately, the rogts he had taken 
up. Every thing ſeemed to give the preference 
to thoſe of the Elbgeuf ſpecies. They were larger 
and redder than the others, and their. powder was 
finer to look at; but the effect proved very diffe- 
rent. To make a fair compariſon, he dyed, with 


equal quantities of theſe ſorts, two equal eel 
6 | ds ob ; "nk A * s 1 OI 
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of cotton, prepared exactly in the ſame manner: 
that which was dyed with the Oiſel madder, took 
a much brighter colour, and reſiſted during thirty 
minutes a boiling, which the other could not bear 
during ten. He alſo compared its effects with 
that of the Lizary or Haſala of Smyrna, and the 
advantage, both in point of brightnefs and dura- 
bility of e was ps the men Wn the Oiſel 
madder. 
- » ME tg Gat ds 
of the roots from which the moſt valuable colour 
is obtained, is the vermicular roots, reſembling in 
form and colour large earth-worms. Having 
dried them in the ſun, they contracted, and their 
ſkin became wrinkled; to cure which he put them 
in a large ſack of coarſe canvas, and ſhook them 
forcibly. The friction took off almoſt all the 
outer ſkin, and the remaining roots being cleaned 
by wihnowing, are whit ne nd _— . 
and true bunch madder. 
The colouring part, ſays he, would ſtill be 
: Ane und more valuable, if theſe roots were dried 
in che ſhade, under a ſhed open on all ſides, and 
laid on # plaiſter floor, — n wette wat | 
will abſorb their moiſture, © hos | 


He obſerves alſo, that the ſalt winds vr f the 2 


ſpring, and the heat of the ſummer, are both 


neee to the ſetting of the plants: he 
5 FL would 


. rere. 
. 


. S as 


for drying the roots in cha 
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would therefore recommend autumn for that pur- | 


| poſe. What is intended for ſale, he would take 


up, from June to September. The impoſſibility 


of drying without fire the roots which he took 


up in October, put him upon trying to uſe them 
freſh, that is, in the ſtate they were in when dug 
out of the ground. He then waſhed them well, 


and as this root - loſes ſeven- eighths of its weight 
when dried ſufficiently to reduce to powder, he 
| judged: that he muft. proportion his qu⸗ 


quantity of liquor, which would have required 


one pound of powdered madder, eight pounds 
of freſn roots bruiſed in a | mortar, and with this 


dyed ſome cotton in the uſual way. When the 


dying was finiſhed, he found the liquor was ſtill 


overcharged, though the cotton had imbibed too 
deep a dye: upon which he repeated the experi- 
ment with ſix. pounds, and afterwards with four 
hace erty and found that this laſt Proportion of 
 undried roots gave a colour equal to what is ex- 
' tracted from one pound of dried and powdered 
madder. One half the quantity of roats may 
therefore be ſaved, by dying with them when firſt 
dug; but _ this is Wen Nen 15 1s Saad - 
"7 anz one. : ũ erent; „ 
Firſt, There is no wn 70 build e or ſheds . 

. ble weather. 

in . 


* 
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Secondly, It exempts from the inconvenieneß 


of too haſty or too ſlow drying, either of which is 


equally hurtful to the quality of the madder. 
Thirdly, The waſte occaſioned by the peeling, 


garbling, winnowing, &c. of the roots, is hereby 


ſaved: in doing of which, many if not all the 


ſmall roots, that are not thicker than ſtraws, are 


ſeparated, with the refuſe . and are PE . 


_ _- Joſh; - 


Fourthly, The bene of 88 is . to- 
8 with the waſte and fraud which may be 


committed at the mill; and alſo the inconve- 
nience of waiting till the mill is at liberty, which 


is of no ſmall conſequence, when there are * 


mills eee to the * grinding of. 190 


« 
a. 4 


only rr in ett ts % ion, He 
1 Fiſthly and laſtly; * The ne thus uſed, do not 
evaporate or ferment, as the powdered ma. 
| mo does, if it be not ſpeedily uſed. 145 


All theſe advantages put A may Wes 


Fe equivalent to a ſaving of five eighths of _ 
the quantity. The planter who knows how tro 
dye, may reap the benefit of them the moment 

his roots are large — to be taken up: the 
duyers by trade will by degrees 


the advantage, and ſhare the profit with r 5 


er, when the madder- grounds are near them: they 


Fs vill eyen find themſelves under a | neceſſity of ſo 


doing 


„ 


2 come ſenſible of 6 


—  — — „„ 8 


ELEC — —— — — — — — —— 
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doing whenever this method ſhall become gene- 
ral; and this will be the means of rendering it 


ſuch; for as there is no particular time to be 
waited for, in order to the madder's acquiring 


maturity, aſter it has been planted eighteen 
months ; the huſbandman who carries a parcel of 
freſn roots to market, will be ſure of ſelling them 
in that ſtate, and the dyer may buy them daily, in 
proportion to the quantity he wants; or he may 


agree with the planter, for ſuch and ſuch quan- 


tities, to be delivered at ſuch and ſuch times. M. 


Dambourney alſo experienced, that theſe roots may 
de kept freſh during ſeveral months, by laying 


them in a hole three feet deep, in alternate layers of 


roots and of earth. This ſeems to me à point of 
real conſequence in the cultivation of madder ;- 
© ſince it enables the planter to hold it till he finds a 


ſuitable market, without being obliged to diſpoſt 
of it to the manufacturers with precipitation, at an 
under value; or enter into all ke deal of its 
drying, or other prepa ation) 57 961105 


: The only remaining difficulty is, zone" manner 
_ of II up the roots of this plant, n _ | 
erer and ee au W 


s direction ae eee 
h, * its coulter, whilſt women 


| Glow and OO pe e, "If ch6 hee is 


= * 1 3 
* 1 {1 7 
* : * . 
N. 4 + # 
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hard, the clods are broken, in order the more 
| enki to ſeparate the roots from the mould. 
Another way, and J think a better one, is to turn 


5 the earth of the beds over the alleys, with a 


pronged fork, and have women to pick up the 
roots, as beſore mentioned. This may be more 
"tedious and more expenſive, but ſurely the roots 
and ſmall fibres will be thus more n col- 
lected. FE 
Ende i to em * 0 
Fn of trenching, it doubtleſs becomes a noble pre- 
paration fora ſucceeding crop of madder ; turning 
0 . alleys into beds, and the beds into alleys.. 
M. Dambourney proceeds to ſay, that, after 
fall experience, he prefers raiſing madder from 
the ſeed, rather than from ſlips, as being by far 
the moſt expeditious way: and tells ws ther! oy 
manner of doing it was thus. 
Along a wall which ee eee mk | 
let a trench be dug, two- feet deep and five feet 
wide, and of any convenient length; chen, to- 
wards the middle of ume let it be filled wit 
hot dung of horſes or mules, preſſed down till 
within about three inches of the level of the 
ground, and then fill it quite up to the top with 
ſmaoth with a rake. This bed may be ſown witz 
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ſeeds five or ſix times a year, and ame akerwards 

be uſed for manu. 
_,  Thegreat emen a ſuch aha is, its gaining 
at leaſt a month in the time of ſowing the ſeed in 
the ſpring. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in drills 
one inch deep, and three inches apart, which fa- 
cilitates the covering of the ſeed, and weeding off 
the plants. The young plants appeared in nine- 
teen or twenty days, they were weeded and watered | 
when neceſlary, and were fit to be tranſplanted by 
the: goth of April. M. Dambourney found, that 
ſteeping the ſeed accelerated its ſprouting in the 
ſeed-bed; but this he did in a ſingular way, by 
putting ſome. fine mould in a box and then 
 AJprinkling ſome ſeed on the mould, then again 
putting a layer of mould and then ſprinkling more 


ſeeds, all which he kept well watered, though ex- 
poſed to the ſun; and he examined the ſeed every 


day. On the eighth, the germ began to appear, 
and the next day it was three quarters of an inch 


long. He immediately laid in the channels or 
drills of the hot- bed, both the ſeeds and the 
mould in which they had ſprouted, and, hoeing 
_ ſmooth the ſurface of the bed, all the rows ap- 

peared diſtinctly two days aſter. The e of 
theſe young plants was extremely rapid. 
_ 1+; The manner of collecting the ſeeds c he likes 
2 8 wiſe to be noticed. FOR ien all the tops were 
| Cut 
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cut off with a reaping hook, and laid upon cloths 

in the ſun. In two or three days, the ſtalks or 

| leaves became ſo brittle and dry, that a few ſtrokes 

of a ſwitch reduced them into duſt: two turns of 
2 winnow blew away the duſt, and unripe ſeeds; 

which, when dried, are lighter than the others. 

After the ſeed has been thus ſeparated, it ſhould 

be well dried in the ſun, to prevent fermentation, or 

atleaſt a mouldineſs which will deſtroy the germ. 

It muſt afterwards be put into bags of thin cloth, 
and thoſe ſhould be hung up to the ceiling of a 

dry and airy place, to ye them both from: 

7 meiſtureand:mice.” 5 © Ar 

M. du Hamel thinks ele is of 61 September 

this moſt proper time for Myon madder, in or- 

n to make it into hay. woltover rink. 

The Flemings cut weit in A but that i is 

When they do not intend to ſave the ſeed, of which 

indeed their madder yielda but little. £5 929) 

” Mr. Ray informs us that the madder which 

| 1 grows wild in England fragen its verdurę all 
_ + the winter. Were this cultivated, it might be- 


come a great acquiſition as a winter and ſpring 5 
ſucculent food for cattle z which would. add vaſtly 
to its value, for it has been found to be an-excel- 


lent er: ori e rl ed Laker ie val? 


PPP 


85 eee cities ot a «A 1 
After the madder has been cut ae ch 
Sund madd he gently ſtirred, eſpecially in the 
alleys; and more particularly if-rheſe are to be 
planted with n wo Ts 


adder the next year: 
When the ſame ground is to be LOA "PU 


vith madder, the whole of it ſhould bethioroughly 


plowed aſter all the roots are taken up and the 
beds ſhould now be made where the alleys were 
before. If the ground be ſown wich wheat after 


chis ſecond crop of madder has been taken up, 


ſurrings ene for he its of Om plant 
" ede well for wheat, or any other erop- 
Madder ſhould not be too long, nor too ſhort ' 
time in the ground for in the former cafe; the 
roots yield leſs dye, than when they have only 


food till of a proper fize ; in the latter caſe; they: 


de hot yield; becauſe they have tos great a pro 
n of bark, which deadens the colour. The 
t proper thickneſs for thofe which are of 'a | 

good quality is, from the ſize of a goofe-quill; to 
that of the end of the little fingen. 
It is neceffary to dry the roots uf madder when 
8 to be carried to a diſtance from the 
e * 
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place of their growth. For this purpoſe M. du 
Hamel has given the following directions. As 
the roots are taken up, they ſhould: be fpread 
on a dry lawn: for when there is a drying ſun- 
ſhine, and a drying wind, it will be right to 
take advantage of theſe. helps, to begin to dry the 
roots. If the weather be lowering, or threaten 


3 


1 rain, it is moſt adviſeable to ſpread the roots on 


hurdles, covered with coarſe cloth, in order to 
their more eaſy conveyance under cover, in caſe 
of rain. If it be rainy, they ſhould be ſpread in 
| barn-floors, or laid under ſheds. For the greater 
convenience of turning them, which it is neceſ- 
ſary ta do frequently, both that they may dry 
cgqually, and to prevent their tendency to fermen. 
ation, to which they are very liable; there ſfonld 


be two ſets of hurdles, each covered with a coarſe 
cCäiloth; and when the madder is to be turned, one 


olf theſe hurdles; then unoccupied, being 5 laid over 
the roots; and held faſt to the unden one, on 


which they were previouſly ſpread, the-whole max 
22 be inverted together, in in ſuch manner, that the 8 


roots will remain ſpread; as they were before, at the 
ſume time that they vill be turned on the hurdle 
laſt applied. Another advantage attending this 
method is, that the hurdles themſelves may be 
rendered quite dry, during che inter vais hetween 
each ol e . Both M. du Hamel, and 
des. 1 Shed | 9 | M. Dam- 


f 
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_ are of opinion, th that the beſt 5 
N 1 e, madder, for improving its qua- 
. lity, is to do it wholly in the ſhade by the ſole 
action of the air ais. which i 18 adi to ber the 
Practice at smym. | 


If the weather 1 ſuck, thave It e 7 05 _ 8 


een ſufficiently to prevent its tendency to 
ion, M. du Hamel obſerves, that: ovens 


ere aan to complete the drying of it, where 


the quantity is not too great. Theſe ovens, he ; 


ſays. may be heated to about forty-five or fifty 


degrees of reeht ae, that is, from 
one hundred and fiſteen to one hundred and 
_ rwenty=five of Fahrenheit's. He likewiſe recom- 
mends making a place on the "oy « of the oven to 
_ put:rhe-roors * that breed, os {agen to | 
dr R Hi e ene 
85 eee this ee care ee be . 
avoid ſmmoaking it, that being extremely hur- 
fl. M male. b | | 


„ NI. du ne the fam of winrar 
bes be free of if pots, at 


— — to: yield neh, Procter" | 


therefore are bad, hie emit a duſt when broken, 
or which are rotten, or worm eaten... 


bj Thoſe, which. have! a drang * ſomewbat Ts 


＋ - 4s # - : . 
— 8 « 1 % 4 . * li E 
3 48 6. 4 ES, 8 LPN" b A Tg? 
! o k . ' - 
. p44 * 5 . ; > A : : .* 
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| hikefliquorics; mould be preferred. - The Add 
that has been ground, ſhould feel Cy 5 ad- 


N together in lumps when handled! | 8 
Too haſty a drying makes the bark- 1 5 - 


pix; and as it then ſeparates caſily from the 
* nce, the maſt uſeful part is loſt: 


the bark ſnould ee. be ſmodth, entire, and 


adherent to the woody part. | This bark muſt 


not be confounded: with the outer bark, which 
laßt cin only leſſen the brightneſs of the reſt. 
On breaking the roots; one perceives two 
pin diſtinct ſubſtances: that which inclines 
to a yellow, only parts the dye; but that which 


is of a deep red, is the part really uſeful: con- 


ſequently, 8 e calgured: roots ſhould be. 
5 8 e Bet... 
\. +06; would- Ge a very uſeful 1 + | 
there be a method found- out, of extracting the ö 
: wirhout any mixture with the yellow. . 
. b ſeniſible, however, that this is more the 
buineſs of the manufacturer, than of the farmer, 
. and ſhall therefore drop this ſubject, in order to 
proceed to Mr. Arbuthnot's account of the cul-. 
be wars of madder, as Ling it ee in 8 ge | 
| Eaſtern: Tour: brag ll + zg CV 15 by ä 
ix 1n giving this donpbut, 3 1 e 1 
| obſerve, that Iby no met RE 
| MF chis *** e : 


ns intend to:tranſcribe ; 


* 


Fond the limits 1 


5 
2 
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have, allowed myſelf: for Jhave more chan once 
declared, that my conſtant aim is to dai 
to dilate ; being ſenſible how formidable . 
books are, even where much en 
* to the re der. C7 8 ; 
Mr: Arbuthaot's.idiein ls we are. 
nen Mr. Young, was to attend to the cul- 
tivation of thoſe plants, which, with leſs trouble, 
would bring larger profit, than what was gene- 
rally the reſult of the common crops of the far- 
mer; whoſe frugality, and attention tothe minutiæ 


of the bufineſs, ee ar agg more om his 


Kill co procure him a livelihogd. | n 
But if extreme frugality and . to mi- 


nutiæ are the principal reſources of common 


7 


farmers, it muſt be allowed that gentlemen far- 
mers have great advantages over them in many 
particularz: for inſtance, a greater command of 
capital -a more liberal knowledge of the art 
2 leſs hurtful œcoomy in trifles which p 
OP "noon { K 
It is not, however, my buſineſs to.combat this 
"50 5 I avoid all/ controverſy, and argumen 
_ diſcuſſion: : I ſhall only obſerve, that if ſuch an 
idea was to become general, hops, madder, weld, 
&c. might ſoon be reduced to little value, when 
beans, wheat, and barley; would riſe 4 price 
that! would. n dhe pre-emine 
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My os n opinion is, that far the beſt way for both 
gentlemen and farmers is, to riſk little on any one 
crop, but to e their culture. This is both 
e and amuſingꝭ and each crop aſſiſts another. A 
farmer might de, without danger, cultivate twelve 
or twenty acres of madder, where his ſoil was 

| ſuitable to Tuch a crop; but more would be going 

url the hg 0 Seer for a love of : 


uthinot was e gr perſc b "this 
country, I believe, who attempted the culture of | 
agile on an extenſive ſcale; and from his 
_ knowledge and attention to this branch, he has 
clearly demonſtrated that it may be done to 1 
. in this country, as well as abroad. 

The way he began this work, in March FRY 
was by digging an acre of black loam Ow. 
inches deep, which he planted with winter plants; 

that is, with parts of the runners, and crowns of . 
= | the roots, on which the buds are made for that 
pPeear's growth. The rows were eighteen pon f 
i  afunder, and ſix inches from dlant to plant. As a 
oon as the ſhoots were ten inches high, the Far 5 
tation was hand-hoed ; which operation was re. 
| peated twice more; during the Tamtner, Lorin as to 
keep the land quite free from weeds. „ 

1766. In the ſpring of this year, as n a 

- Nioots! appeared, —_ Were earthed up with hand. ; 

NC Ka ff 


5 5 
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hoes ;- and when eight inches high were drawn for =g 
planting, other land; after, hich the rows. were 
| earthed again hen the ſhoots $ were eight inches 5 
high, they were again neg and after another 
earthing the ſame. for the third time. In autumn 
the beds were carthed again, and the haulm ans 
remained was buried by digging earth in the in- 
tervals, and ſpreading it on the POW ene 1 
1767. This ſpring, plants were once ce dna 55 
off and earthed as laft year; | alſo. hand- hoed wvice. 
In autumn, the crop was dug up with ſpades, and 
the madder clean picked; but the crop did nat 
x Produce ten pounds, from the plants being o 5 
ten draun; ſo that this acre might more n 
| be regkpned ame '/ for ee, 8 e 
NOR: MI It OED: a ibis iron gt F: 
The expence 4 the. ee e of chis note, - 
Ei was twenty-ſix. pounds. nine ſhillings without ma- | 
nure: and 1. am. perſuaded, that it would have 
; turned to good, account, if the plants had been 1 ; 
-__, _ drawn more ſparingly, in che manner before re- | 
7 8 commended by NM. Dambourney. ng it i 
mmatkable, that during all the experiments made b 
3 Arbuthnot, he never ſeems. once wrong have 
5 thought of cultivating this plant from the „ 
. method which ſeems. to Saws ſuccee $6: well | 
| ; 8 with M.“ Mbourney. n 
| A Michaelm as 4766, M dubio ploned 


55 5 2 1 up 
2 b | | - %% f 8 55 | 7 NET LS . b 1 
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I; 6 . Winter plants, ae t pargof the root on which the eye "AE Þ 


. In the fame manner a as hop p 


| Jo long in the IT 
5 be moiſt. This he attributes 1 to the v want "of. fibres, which the bop 
. e Re „ . T7 | 


: en 1 
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up with a firong heel pte ſeven f 
andy loarn, io inches deep. 
W nanured with ten loads of forty 


. each, of "yard dung, which was turned in 
by eee up for the WARE” on to hora feet 


25 . om March n Se 4 t 


again; reverſing the ridges thrown up the pre. 


| = ceding autumn. The ſame month they Were 
8 planted with winter plants, a ſingle row on each | 
nuidge; che plants eighteen inches aſunder. The 


nting was to draw furrows with 


. mene een, and then tlie ſets Were laid in them, 
5 with hoes: I cannot conceive. why 


\rbuthnor:preferred-this method to dibbling 


. inche pland/ncbieldalons of reg ſang. 


chem upright and fixing the earth round them. 
Moſt part of the field miſcarried, owing to the 
10 of an unufual quantity of rain, and the 


0 e plowing being given When the land was 
1 The whole was therefore plowed i up, and in 


5 May was again Planted with fring plants, bought 4 


IN por or ghee os 


are made; and which are cyt mw 5 ty qr thee: 19585 


Nr, Arbuchnot does hot apy approve their uſe, beca 
that they : are ſubzect to rot, , eſpecially i if i it 


. Upon this 


| { they remain | 
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| pronged forks, to throw the madder out of the 
| furrows, and women and children follo 
pick it up. The produce was fou tons fourhundred | 
weight on the ſeven acxes, at four! en 
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At cight ſhillings per thoufandFt; ;the rows two feet . 


by eighteen inches, which is fifteen thoufand per 
acre; whereas N. du Hamel makes two thai 
ſufficient, owing to his very wide intervals. T heſe 
plants were dibbled in, and during the fee 
were kept clean, by three hand hoeings ; ; and in 


the autumn the rows were cgyered with earth dug 
: in the intervals. E rte 17 '} N rp 1 = . 1 7 8 


— 


1767. This year the field as hand hoed wies 
1768. And again the ſame this. year. In au- 


 tumn, it was plowed up nth the great Upon 
plough, to the depth of 1gh 


twelve horſes Men followed che plough/with | 


hang 
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madder was cullirared 3 in this tag: 4 This I Rink, 1 
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FP eee ee 7 6 
1766. Spring plowing... —ͤ— 2390 7 6 
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The plants n 0 6 o 
Three hand hocinga -oooon colt 01 10 
Digging in autu nm 0 10 
1757, Two hand hoeings Shs ad IMs al Mort 201 0 
1768. Ditto 2 * N „„ 1 00 0 
Taking up, all expences included. . NOW: 0 
_ Drying,: at three ſhillings» per hundred 
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by accident; ſo that with Nader Wiese the profir 
would hade been above thirty pounds an acre!” 

However, to take the fact as it ir really Happened,” 

. on 15 „5 K „ the 
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the ak is very conſiderable, an much exceeds 


what can be gained by common huſbandry. | For 
five quarters of wheat raiſed every year, which by 
the bye is impoſſible, will not equal this amount. 


Plants were drawn n on 1 8 not in 


| e e ERIE Ni 


| 5 idibbled in roys 


: Oo 43 Second 3 (1&3 ny 4 * 


8 acres of the ee pled | 
8 inches deep at Michaelmas, 1765, and 
dunged with ten loads un acre bios yard: lens CO 


vered by landing u. 


1766, This pring ir ua 1 with: ding | 
0 > feet aſunder, 1 by 


eighteen inches from. eren plant; and oc | 


clean through the ſummer by three hand h 15 
and in autumn, the furrows were e and the 4 


_ earth thrown over the plants, 


e e ee Con. 


Jung, land, en ara P large quantity of 2 


| virgin earth, Was ſpreads on the land, and in the 


ſummer it. was "hand hoed' twice. "In autumn, it 


was plowed up to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and the cp, when dry, amounted to twelve hun- 
red weight per acre, at four pounds ten ſhillings. wo 
hree lands, of ihrer pp ek Nerf. en for 

| OE | | farther 
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farther growth of three years longer, by way of 
| experiment, 10 diſcover" che inereaſe of the: root 
in ſtanding three years extraordinary: 
PPP Expences. O45 An nö 
17656. Plowing 0 - cala grant eee 

Manuring 1 . C Lead 44 eee . . 3 10 0 
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1766. Spring ea CAA. % 
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5 did not anſwer: as by earthing, it dre up ſhoots, 
that ſhowed the appearance of great increaſe, 
when the crop was taken up 


vp; but thoſe tops be- 
ing more ſucculent than tlie other part of the 
root, they en in e Ee to their ſuc. 
culencys .. „FF RESTS 2, 3 4385 vn ans 
6 We i is very e pounds 
chree ſbillings per. acre clear, 3 
huſbandry. : ... 5 . 118 Dit FOR: 7H jp : 
Sami 5 | Third A eee G1ο t 
In 1766, nine acres were eee | 


wy fix earths : the: firſt: fourteen inches deep, 
and landed up in autumn by the laſt, being at 


the ſame time throwmn om to four feet ri 


, 156% In the ſpring it was manured ved; at 
the rate of five ſacks per acre of -wood-aſhes, | 


and Hve quarters per acre of trotters; and the 
whole covered by reverſing the e ridges. It was 
then planted with g dibbles : ſit acres; with,one \ 


ene land; two acres and at half, with twos 


rows on land; and half an acre, vith one row 
on 8 lands. Theſe variations were made 


| ; by en of trial, 7. diſcover the moſt profitable 


* e e 


| : . ſtood thin on theſe acres. 
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439 
times: an many hard clods * 8 by 
 thefirſthoeing, ãnto the furrows, they were cruſh» 
cad to pieces by a ſmall ſpiky roller. 
Sl intervals were horſe-hoec thrice. with $ 
ſhim, which cuts che land and weeds, but docs 
not bury them. After ie tons followed | 


erung up the beds, % 15 185 * 18 | 0: v83- m_ 
Theſe operations were pt ſame. 8 N . 


the half., acre. planted on narrow lands, which : 


| could only be hand-hoed; n autumn, the fur- 
rows were again ſtruck with e ee 
board plough. 115 Jets $a 17 FN | 
1568. This year the ls were hand-hoed 
thrice, and the furrows ſhimmed three times. 


d 


followed each time, as before, wich the double 5 
mould-board plough. On the laſt LE {vl 


two acres were ſown with weld, as t the, 


n 
Jen : 


The furrows i in autumn ſtruck as 8 > . 
we double mould- board plough. _ fs 


e. This year. the rows. were | hotſcchoed 7 
lee: and the furrows plowed with the ſhim and 


Gouda! 'mmoyId-board- plough thrice ; but none of 
_ theſe operations to the two acres where the weld. 
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| entixclity means ee ſod or wyer worm, 5 15 

| though he had the precaution to lime his land with 
ſeventy- four buſhels per acre -. but I ſuſpect this 

was neither quantity ſufficient, nor was the quality 


otherwiſe it would have deftroyed the worms. 
As madder requires à very deep ſoil, and a 
ſpecies of dunging and culture peculiar to itſelf. 

it is obvious, hat the ground once prepared for 
this plant ſhould be continued for the ſame puts 
PET ich nur 2 be a 1 es | 


7 ee blend "OM an erPernelt 
= e e eee Us gar en, that by carthing up 
dete xows, the ſtalk was converted into the richeſt 
part of the root: this uncommon circumſtance 
vggeſted the idea of planting in the furrows inſtead 
ä of the ridges, with intention of forming the ridge . IT 
into à rich compoſt, and turning it gradually to 
the rows, until the furrows came to be ſituated in 
=. the center of the old ridges, and il de plants grow- Fey 
 —  ingantheneviymadeones:/in a word; to'plant 
aq cultieate madder; in the fame: mmer War : 
W celery is planted and cultivated. The idea is 
de, and ſcems to iſs ſacveſs'; L db nor, how ; 
= wp know that it is yet ſanctioned by 1 | 
= It ſhould here be obſerved; that Mr. "ATSC, 


got ei Re: 100, 1 DN tos ot 8 Ret 232 . Mun 
; N N 1 5 ' 


J v4 S413 2 


good; that is, the lime was not hot from the kilns 


en AGRIEVLTURES 2686 
ade, of opinion, that no crop requires « cleaner 


round, from the great difficulty of extra 
roof weeds from among the fibres of The plants, 
which would conſequently get intire poſſeſſion of 
the ground in the courſe of three years. He con- 
ſtantly found tlie roots of madder to bear exact 
7 ee to the luxuriance of the branches and 
6 The „ perakre; = be 
55 W taken up, amaunted to above ſeven pounds 
ſeven ſhillings, which is a vaſt deal in the culture 
of a_new Plant, that experience would certainl 
| bring Xo 4 higher degree 6f perfection; for 99 
Arbuthnor's crops then "onthe ground prömifed 
* more than any of his preceding ones = n 
11 Nur Arbuthnor had” been acquiifited with 
M. Danibouttiey's ingetiotis method of raiſing 
| ou by means of ſced-beds, I am perſuaded" he 
- would have adopted it with ſucceſs. It is 3 
lar enough, that Mr. Young: has never hinted 1 
Mr. Arbuthnot's method of drying his roots, nor 
to what abs them hich ate both 
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Mu "in; 0 le grain, 
A-. quite different diſtempers, are often confound. | 
cd, becauſe they are very often found in the fame - 
e 2 88 moſt — ſame . 
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| aac the ſamè ſorrs'of grain, and the mealy ſub. 
ſtance is converted by both into a powder; more 
or leſs black and offenſive to the ſmell. They 
have, however, their diſtingui 9 50 marks, NO 
mult be treated of ſeparately: 7 
The ſmut entirely deſtroys the 88 ny 4 flake be 
ſtance of the grain! Not only the ear, but the | 
whole plant is affected by it : and ee this 
ES whole of the ears from the ſame robt- 10 
_ So early as March or April, upon eheulng c. 
0 which cobers the car, not then above bs 
fixch part of an inch in length and'altnoſt cloſe to 
the roôots, this embryo has een found black and 
diſcaſed: or ge all are not attacked fo 
Carl. 5 Py EE 5 1 df * ii ; 777 » e 1 + INES 
When the diftetipered e ear comes out, it looks 
kaum und meagre, and the immediate coverings of 
de rains are ſo thin, that the black powder” W 
ſeen through them ; It has 4 fœtid ſmell,” has 10 : 
 tohifiſtenicy; and'vecupies the place of the grain. 
An) this powder is eaſily blown off by wind, "or 1 
waſhed away by rain; the huſbandman in houſ. 
ig heſe'plunts, houſes only the ſkeletons of . 5 
. Gard” e eee a> 3 taken bs 
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From he! 
tagious, and probably no infect, hut proceeds from 
want of 5 nn apr or ſome other cauſe, yet un- 
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8 Bot, con | 
anch below the car... If the ftalk-be/cutrafunddr 
ee een ee eee | 


| relating tosgriculcure 3 in order 20 aſcertain this 5 
fact from experiment, prepared a piece of well 


eultivated land, in which he fowed ſome: wheat 


ſeed, from a 2 crops and which was threſhed 


and 


both parcels in equi-diſtant rows, and had both 
properly hoed. They produced a plentiſul erop 


fied in common Wirh the reſt. Hr alſo 
5 picked 8 ears, Which he brake, and 
mixed the duſt with the ſound grain. He ſuwed 


of fine grain; and Mr. Small does not recollect 


that there was;one ſmutty car among the whole. 
ce he concludes, that ſmut ſis not con- 


ay quite n ee 


With pith, andonlya very ſtmali epenir 


ized, inſtead of the lage pip nen e. 


NI. Tillet conclude 


is no inſtance, to my knowledge, af ſmutty ye. 
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pity plants. 154 ſingulax enough, chat ahare | 
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ey exrrice grear weight but M. as: 
at” > himſelf been of this 


opinion for ſome time, ali his endeavours to eſta. 


>. 4 * 


buch it by facts Weben 9. 31 
be Reverend W . 8 
might proceed from the ſeed being bruiſed by 


the mail, "ant therefore took feeds of different 


per kave been fo numerous, chat it would be tedi- 

ous to repeat them. The moſt ſenſible and ap- 
| proved modes of . 85 are U T4 

5 more A nee, 
I. Aimen has obſerved, and 1 bellerd with 
gent juſtice, that weak plants are moſt ſubject to 


He is therefore of opinion, that = 


de beit We of prevention are, to chooſe the 


fmmeſt and ripeſt corn for ſeed; thar it ſhould be 
threſhed as ſoon as poſſible, and that it ſhould be 
med immediately after; as well, fays he, to keep 
it from growing mouldy, as 0 deſtroy the mould 
already forined, if any fuch there de; adding, 
that oy merhod he has tried to I corn ſo 
prepare „gro- mouldy, has been ineffectua 


and that he has 1 never known. it | areas ſmutry 
cars, "GA th 

Ae alſo recommends good tilage; as a fure me- 
VO. - PD os .thod 
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thod of A ranech and vigour: and if hoe. 


5 hoed and managed according to the new mode of | 


culture, it is highly probable it never would be 
ſmutty. He obſerves, that moſt of the lyes i in 
uſe do good;. becauſe lime is a principal ingredi- — 
ent in them all, and is the moſt effectual of any. 


M. de Lignerolle ſays, that the ſureſt means 


of ayoiding ſmut, and what he has practiſed an- 


nually, and with great ſucceſs, on upwards, of 


three hundred acres of land, is to change the ſeed 
every year, to be careful that the ſeed corn be 
thoroughly ripe and well gried, and that! it he not 
TDs: nor have any ſmutty Powder ſticking ta 

2 then waſhes it : with a * ae 55 hot 


N 


in thi ice of preparing the feed. 9 
Mr. Tull, too, recommends brining and nth | 


| Ig the ſeed, as — remedies for ſmut ; but 
| above. all, he affures 1 us, that * drill huſbandry 
is the moſt ede cure o f any 2 15 we Di ET 


> diſtinguiſhes Turn rela. from. the. 1 — and | 

- makes it infinitely more dangero us, from its be- z 
ing a contagious diſtemper, w. hich he. alleges 
a ſmut is not, and 9255 which 4. Jn juſt, Wg A {2 
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4 
"34 LES 3k 43 


The Klasing Le 3 90 this diſtem- 35 


5 + per, which the Romans called Aue 9, the 


F rench name charbon. = 1 
Firſt, The plants which produce burnt-cars a are 
rong and vigorous 9) 
. Secondly, The cars. attacked, are not readil) . 
F diſtinguiſhable from. the ſound ; but after. bloſ- 
ſoming, they become of a deep blueiſh green, and 
then turn whitiſh, and are thus eaſily diſtinguiſh. 
ed. This diſtemper is thought t to be occaſioned 
by. an intenſe heat of the ſun, or by. a fog, which 
has preceeded that intenſe heat. * 
Thirdly, All che cars proceeding from the fame 
5 ſeed, are uſually attacked with this diſtemper: 
bt ſound cars have been found. in the ſame plant 
' with the infected. Some. infected cars have been 
255 ſound with ſound grains, nay even grains have 
been ſeen half ſoun land half infected. 18855 
NM. du Hamel, in his Elements of Agriculture, 
a gives a very particular deſcription of all the ſigns 
by which burnt- grain may be known, and to him 
I muſt beg leave to rt) in order to Wand r. 
Int on this ſubje&; oY 
The cauſe of this Adee has n 8 
i knownas: that of ſmut; though there have | 
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been full as many conjectures about it. But the 
| beſt way of preventing it is, by thoſe methods I 
3 have pointed out in the article bove mentioned, 
1 where 1 recommend well a be eee . 
brining, der, e ie ee 
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The differaper called bee which the 
Fine name erpor, frequently artacks rye; 3 and 
hs ſometimes wheat. © The grains which have the 

ſpur, are thicker and longer than the found ones, 
and generally project beyond their hufks, appear- 
ing ſometimes ſtraight and ſoimetimes more or leſs 
crooked. Their outſides ate brown or black; 
their ſurface. is rough, and it is not uvnuſual to 
3 perceive cav ities there, which ſeem” to have been 


my 


Et made by inſetts, | There are yet other ſyn aptoms, 
for a 1 ol e hoy ſhalt refer” to . 
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: particularly i its fatal eff ew 
ple, who have eaten bread” _— at rYE= 
. fected with this Pen - - a ry TE. 
Bros 0 the Mildew... * = Ht 
The mildewartacks this blades and mie ſtems of 
cover ee nga 
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of ruſt; Hoy at the height of their vegetation, 
This diſtemper is commonly imputed to dry, 
| gloomy, and hazy weather ſucceeded'by a hot ſun; 
which will ruſt the corn in a few days. It is 
ſometimes very fatal, for the fineſt wheat is ſud- 
denly reduced to nothing, when completely at- 
tacked by it. If it attacks the plants While they 
are young, and before their ſtems begin to riſe, 
the miſchief" is ſometimes not very great, provided 
there 'c SON a ſeaſon favourable to their farther 
growth. 1 this caſe; they are only weakened, | 
as if they had been fed or mowed. © They ſhoot | 
out ane w, and produce ears: though their ſtraw is 
ſhorter, and the ears fmaller; than they would 
otherwiſe have been. But if bot! blades and ſtalks 
are mildewed at the ſame time, the farther growth _ 
of the plant is ſtopped, and the grain gets ſcarce- 
5 Iy any — mayanh '' p me "RS! wel eg 

' ' ecedingly diminiſhed, . OV | 
M. Tillet imputes it to a — ite Vier | 
8 5 in dry cloudy” weather, which breaks the veſſels . 
interwoven with the ſubſtance of the blades and 
| ſtem, and makes them diſcharge a thick oily juice; 
22 drying dps com hes er We 


| | 0 ar a9 1965: 
| £ and are convert men hes the ruſty powden x 
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above de ſcribed. The extravaſation of the lap ) 
ſeems to account for this diſtemper of plants, in a 
much more rational manner than the thick clam- 
my des, which ſome of our authors ſpeak of, as 
falling in .cloſe weather, ſtopping the perſpiration; 
of vegetables, and hindering their Jansen n *. 
. cending to, nouriſh the flowers, ... 
Mr. Miller“ takes the true cauſe of 05 mil 
dew's appearing moſt upon plants which are ex- 
poſed to when eaſt, to proceed from a dry. tempera- 
ture in the air, when the wind blows, from that 
bw a in which Kaser ſtops the pores of Plants, 
8 * des are dee upon the enz of reg 
| leaves and that concretion being. of a ſweertiſh, 


HE etre, inſects are thereby attracted. Thoſe. i in- 


5 -and pare ſo faſt. as to eee whole - 
ſurface of the plants, and, by corroding their 
veſſels, prevent the motion af ce ſap. Hie thinks 
it very probable, that the .qxcrements uf theſe 

animals may enter the veſſels of plants, and by 

; mixing with their j Juices, may ſpread the infection 
all over them; for it is obſcrvable-that, . whenever 

© tree has been greatly infected with this mildew, 
it ſeldom recovers in two or three years, and nany - 

times is never intirely clear from it aſter. But ha 
dener, Dirt Anticle, Mile. 
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by n no NEAT ; allows theſe inſets to 3 the firſt 
cauſe, of this. diſtemper, as ſome have imagined. * 
It is obſervable, that mildews and blights fre. 
quentiys attack only one ſort of corn, or HRW 1 
leave the other ſpecies unhurt. : 
5 + There have never been any effectual remedies 
diſcovered. for this diſtemper. 1 find one men- 
tioned i in the fourth volume. of the Bath Society 8 
Tantra page 282; which is, to allow the corn 
to ſtand about three weeks or more after the uſual 
time of. cutting. For it is imagined, tha this 
infection is owing to ſmall inſects falling e on the 
talks in foggy or miſty weather, which cauſe 
the ſtalk to ſwell, and the knots of it to cloſe; _ 
by which means the ſun which ſhould go to nou- 
riſh the grain is preyented 4 and by letting it 
| tan uncut, the ſun and air deſtroy theſe inſects ; 
dme knots re-open, and the ſap riſing, as before, 
. ee which by letting it ſtand a pro- 
per time, will recover and become much fuller and 
e ge a8 OO: e ruſt had W 
| . „ 179555 oy 6 2 8 | 
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There i is a $92 cure in DR EE by, Wors 
bags who ſuppoſes the diſtemper to proceed 
ſrom the thickening of the dew which is, to have 
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Hear of the ſun has thickened'it; by making two 
men go at a proper diſtance in che furrows, hold- 
ing a cord ſtretched between them, ahd'ſo carried 
as to bruſh the tops of the Plants. But Mr. 
Worlidge very ſenſibly adds, that the beſt pre: 
ſervative is, keeping the ground' free of weeds and 
ſtirring the earth frequently between the plants. 
He further obſerves; that the ſowing of wheat"car- 
H. is doubtleſs one of the beſt remedles agalrift 
müdes; for the corn will be well filled in the 
car; before thoſe des fall, and ic "Increaſe: wilt | 
| conſequetitly e,, a ogy 
For curiofity's fake, du was an in alt the 


months of the year: that fon in July produced 5 
| : ſuch' an "increaſe, as is almoſt incredible. In 
France, they generally ſow ' before. Michactmas: 
Bearded wheat is not {6 much fubject to milde ws 
as 1 har og . rr ane, / the den from the = 


Ds e * ' 
3 
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81 ob tes 9 . Blight. 4 Soy ar Hor 
Mfr Miller's definition of blights, taken from 
ſervations of the reverend amd learned Dr. 
Hales; Keb to be very much tlie fame wit the | 
definition of mildews WIC I Ha giver abo e 
though, from what Mr. Worlidge 46 er we 5 
"laſt, they apparently proceed from a very diſſerent 
e e as we all 3 | 
pea . 8 ſources | 


s 
5 


„ tour, a 


tte ear, which are formed laſt; muſt ſuffer, mo: 
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5 ſources: of thaſe;evils, I ill not pretend N 
between theſe men of much experience. ON 
I L-ſhall therefore; proceed go, give ſome 1 — 1 
of the different. kinds of W as they are di- 
vided, by M. ou Hamel. e 1 201 
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ee cans when the gars inſtead of doing 3 
full of plump grains thoughout their whole length. 

are deſtitute af any at their ends, and contain only 
alfew ſmall grains, in which there, is ſearce, any 
which paſs through the fieve with the | 
- duſt and fe feeds. % „ of bo 8. 
This accident muſt be ow ing to ſeveral ca 5. 
Heavy and cold rains hen the. FOR: iy in 
47 22 Sang have aſcribed rhis cui bn bb. 
ning. Others have: alleged that the cars, n 
by, Fs 5s, hurt by froſt; and if, ſays NM, du Na- 
mel, the vegetatiom of a plant is damaged on inter- 
rupted by any cauſe, the grains in che point gf = 


Aden bot qa ts e ee I | 


15 tc pak ADA: 0 6 1 . i 15 
"9p | | carl 
Parched and ſhrivelled corn is, „ ben ite grains, 
. 1 of TOE Plump, ſmooth, ae full of four, - 
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good four; but che quantity is final in propor- 
tion to che bran, which is full as great as that of 


Frais are in amin ſtare; che Bre 
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| ct car Aba 8 i 
Es 31 chelr fins beg id indeed 


"the beſt wheat, "However, if this'diftemper does 
not prevail to a very great degree, theſe grains, 
though parched or tiles ſprov _ well 
and are good for ſeed. | 25 
This defect is certainly oving to me ancient 


Which hinders the free aſcent of che nutritive 


wies into the grain, when it; is almoſt formed. 


a he thus Hurried on to maturity before its 


” wy 


«Qed; muſt infaltibly be-parched 
and e Several cire euunſtanees may pro . 
Kae cs hurtful effect.” 9 POET e HL 
we 3 1. the corn is beten down and. hid, while the 
den of bent talk 
a E 0 convey the neceſſary nburiment to the 
and the grains ripen ſuddenly vithout being 


4+ | e 1 8 
e ee chere is #10 flour in them; and 


im either of thele caſes" they are parched! Late 
a. and that WHICR has hac ebo much moiſture, 
ate che moſt Hablé to this accident: 
e Mr. Tull ſays;*thar in cold cOuntries, e 

inſets which by 3 the ſtems of the wheat, 
intercept the c courſe. 0 and. 1 chis 5 
_ diſtemper. ; | 
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n ſkilled in Wheat require 1 that i it be heavy, 


Men 


a ſmooth ſurface, and of a bright colour. If it 


be of a dead white, they: judge that it has been 
waſhed, and haye therefore. ſome reaſon, to, reje& 
it: and. if, it ; be « of a a deep, yellow, and inclining to 
be trapſparent, they call, it t glazed" wheat, and are 
„ not ready f o purchale 3 it. 8 This « defect happens 0 
corn that has been ripened by. ew "heats, which 
 haye came. an. juſt, before the! car _ rhe - 
Formed... „ 150 16! £9. ere 31 
This glazed corn ſprouts very, wn, 55 
e 1 flour, . and-.makes | holeſom 
bread. Mr. Liſle obſerves, that the 1 to 
fine Fellow coloured Wheat in the mar] er is n 
Alla an ideal ons, but Hrocecds, from the + L 11975 
mity betücen the colour of of corn, and its weight; 


| bor the] beſt coloured] is 12 7 0 * be + og 
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"Mr. Tiller mentions a aborti fy. or che cok 
as A. very fatal diſtemper. 1 | ſhows itſelf. long 


| before the riperung of the corn, and even. =." 


ol the blides, of the car, and even of the'gia ith 


| a of the fame age. Ter ſtem is e oked, Full 
, of Knots, a : in ſhort \ricfety:” A Their agel i 


| very | Giſtin® points, hien "make | 
as if two or three grains were joined together at 
i their bottom. When mew grains have attained 


the plants; are not above 4 foot high.” "The: e marks 
which chara®teriſe j it are, 4 deformity of thi ihe Nei, 


© ""Abortive Plants de dor grow : "16 alt l 


commonly of a 4 blüueim breen, and cutiet: Various 


Vays telt eite rerain/Bur lite of ite Baturl 
 Hape 7 they are meagte, ar need, n 9 
5 kent bur 285 im perfect bez ginnings/ 22 bf te 
Eoveringde br of the | Sta. 1192 8 2B TE ay mY 


All theſe Hip toms: "hot Fan in mne 


5 plant,: unleſs the Abi be at the worſt: Ke 

quently,t the ſtems are prerty ſtraight," the "Blades 
not müch clifled,” and the" che bole Wel 
iclpling's fill White ” 
| downy. embryo ar their fürrhit, they over only a 


formed "bub inſtead” of inclbiing d 


green grain, f Fermitated ita por, fr, 5 ſhaped all . 
moſt like a 4 pea be 1 bo Fort Rs b6a.. 
Theſe ; 72 La ave often dent 75 three 


44431 '*. 
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e 8 rather n bey are grown 
dry, they turn black, and look ſo like the ſeeds of 
<ockle, that many farmers Who are unacquainted 
with this diſtemper, confound ae Ls grains 
with the ſeeds of chat plant. 3 i ie 
Mr. Tillet gives à very diſtin a account of the 
various ſymptoms'of: this diſtemper, which he fuſ- 
pects to be occaſioned | by inſects x and ſays; he 
ig ht BLAIR the! diſtempered ſtalks, where 
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The «laſt F Wale which I have to FRM of is 
chat which Mr. Aimen calls barrenneſs. The 
_ ears of wheat, ſays he, and alſo thoſe of rye, are in 
this caſe, longer than they would otherwiſe be, 
| lank and white: in ſome the membranes are dry, 
tranſparent. and tough; the female organs afe 
ſmaller, whiter, and more downy thanin ſound ears: 
in others the veſſels are ſwelled, and all the parts 
are imperſectiy formed. Mr. Aimen thinks, as | 

Ibeophraſtus did, that theſe accidents "et fro 
thoſe plants that grow with moſt. vigour : 

them, ſays. he, ihe too great quantity of ſap. i 
Plades or other parts of the. lants, 3 


F 1 eee e e 
b-:You. II. . 
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He thinks alſo that the froſt may occaſion this 


accident, by affecting particularly the female or- 


gans; and he is of opinion, that a ſudden fcorch- 


ing heat of the fun,” immediately after a htavy 


rain, may produce the ſame effect. If ſo, this 


diiſtemper may be claſſed with that which renders 


corn parched or ſhri velled, and perhaps too, not 


* 


if 


improperly; with that of empty ears. According 
to the ſame obſerver; inſects are but ſeldorm, 
though they are emed tho-canks of the dif.. 
temper here n f. 

Count Ginanni, judging that che barrenneſs of 
corn is often owing to the poorneſs of the ſoil, 


> rightly adviſes in this caſe, to enrich The Ind: and 
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\- MONG the quidrupedi, birds, and vermin 
which do mifchief to,. che ſtanding tort, 


und and rabbüts are acecunted the moſt hurefvl: 
Abbits are particularly waikenede ſo that the 


farmer can * have a C 
ot 15 N 


| There are vai 
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| ali in the neighbourhood of a warren. In 
hard” —_— nel e er 


Moles Fer 60 W erden to 40 ww 


Wer by looſening the earth and deſtroying 


the robots of corn, ''gtaſs;' and other vegetables. 

jous, Kinds of traps contrived for 
roying theſe vermin, and there are alſo people 
ea trade of catching them, and of elear- 
ing grounds of them; while others, watching their 


motions morning and evening, dig them out with. 85 
a ſpaddle ; ; and, about March, which is their time 1 5 


of breeding, numbers of their young ones may be 


deſtroyed, by turning up their neſts, which are 
generally in the greateſt hills; and the old _ 


| who core to ſeek their young, are eaſily taken. 
Euery countryman is ſenſible of the great in ; 
juries done by rats and mice; not only to the 


corn laid up in ſtacks, barns, and granaries, but 


alſo to chat in the field, where theſe vermin, and 
_ particularly the field mice, multiply to ſuch 4 


degree in ſome places, that it is hardly poſſible 
10 deſtroy” them. The means of hindering them 


from prey ing upon com in the ſtack, have been. 


abe pointed out, and che means of guarding 
agafnſt chem in barns and Sranaries, will be fe 5 


ticed hereafter,” Fer 963 701 er £2 210 
* ro birds, it is generally « allowed, that rooks 


„ N 2 and 


Fel 
by 
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and ſparrows deſtroy much more corn than pi- 
geons; though theſe are alſo very miſchievous. 
Rooks are undoubtedly very hurtful at ſeed time, 
by pulling i it up while young, and alſo by feeding 
upon it at harveſt. They do moſt harm, when the 
ſnow is firſt going'off from the green wheat, to- 
wards the end of winter: for, baving been pinch- 
ed for food during that ſeaſon, they then greedily 
Pluck up the young plants, in order to come at 
the remainder of the ſeeds ſtill adhering to their 
roots; and are greatly ahftcd- by: chen looſe 
ate ol the earth at that tine. 
Among the many non rl Tags 
1 Mr. Tull ſays, he has found it moſt effec- 
tual to throw up a hat, Or toſs a dead rook up i m 
the air. To ſhoot ſome and hang them on the 
branches of neigbouring trees intimidates them 
much. When the earth is turned up around the 
trees where they have built their neſts, they will 
immediately forſake them, and will not return till 
the graſs is grown again. Mr. Liſle ſays, that 
taking down their neſts and burning them with, 
their Young; under the trees they were built i in, 
will make All the old ones deſert the place. 
However, it has been doubred, and perhaps with 
1 reaſon, whether they do not, upon the hole com- 
f Fenſate pretty mee for the Wt Se to 
1 2 73 rity FS OHSS n 497 720% abt: 05 corn, 
De = OW e 


* 
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cCeobrh, by nn vaſt quanticies: of grubs, 
_ worms, and other pernicious infects, in the ſpring. 
Sparrows, though but ſmall, are a very nume- 
rous body of enemies, and make ſad havock a- 
mong the corn at harveſt time, eſpecially near 
hedges and villages. + Bearded wheat, bar ley, and 
rye, are leſs their prey, than any other grain: a 
circumſtance which may be worth the farmer's 
attention, in places where his land lies near their 
uſual haunts; for it is better to have a full crop, 
even of rye, than to have half a crop of wheat 
185 OY them, after. it has been raiſed with great 
3 As they are eaſily allured to any particular 
ſor baited: for them, at the time their food is 
| ſcarce abroad, dozens of them may be taken at 
0 once, , with the large folding ſparrow- net. 
Partridges, I believe; do no great harm, as they | 
Y; | only alp off the rips of the young blades of corn, 
Vith ut. ſeratching or digging for che CRE _ 
nſequently are not very hurtful. | Ra 
| Pigeons, on the contrary, do a great dead; of 
miſchief, particularly to peas and vetches, of 
| which they have been known to carry off vaſt quan- 
ö tities at ſeed time. Asi it is umau ful to kill thein, 
; the only way is to frighten chem, by firing 3 
a der only or by a rattle, or ſome ſuch noiſe. 
4 Mf. Mortimer recommends, as a method 0 
| hindering birds from eating new-lown+ corn, to 
I 5 "ng. | ſprinkle 


CONTI — 


Ae: — — ——— — ˙—W——— R 53 —————— . ——— — 
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the withered turfas caly as if it had been gut ſor a 
garden. They eat only the middle of the ſmall 
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ſprinkle lime or ſoot upon it: and he rightly 


obſerves with Mr. Worlidge, that moiſt and warm 


lands, which are uſually the moſt fertile, are the 
moſt ſubject to vermin in general. 
Ants and piſmires, which are reckoned. among 
the peſts of the field in hot countries, ſuch as 
Italy, Spain, and the Weſt- Indies, do much leſa 
— here to. FAY ee paſture lands 


15717 a 1 b $161 3450346 


Theſe, FONT TH wi e anc grubs, or 
| kako, worms, and all the more diminutive | 


tribes of inſects, are beſt deſtroyed by quick-lime | 
and frequent plowing. - 1 2% Lk Ni "FW $4460 


_ - Grubs and worms are very: BSE RPA land, 


by cating the roots. both 2 eſpe . 
cially when-the corn begins. firſt to ſhoot. 


ſurface, and eat the roots of the graſs to 1 
that Mr. Rack ſays he has rolled up many yards of 


roots of turnips, but by that they kill all they bite 


without remedy. They live in water and are not 


killed by ſevere froſt. Hogs eat them Sed 
at firſt, but will not touch chem a ſec 


1 To rooks and crows. they ſeem A — 


e oe 


Srubs lie generally near two inches 5 the 


i 
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Aberdeen td trong lye, made of the 
aſnes or fixed ſalts ef any vegetable will not only 
det xhem, but prove at the ſame time an extra- 
ordinary enricher of the ground. Perhaps Mr. 
Worlidge was not aware, when he mentioned 
chi that the worms themſelves thus deſtroyed by 
the alkaline lye; are what᷑ gives more fertility than 

che lye itſelf, and at the Tame time they provide 

an animal gelatinous ſubſtanee for the lye to work 
upon, ſo as to prevent its forcing the land too 
much. He mn lng ſea water would alio de- 
ſtroy chem. 1 S530 2373 37845 | 
 Afmall- lind ee e, bete, into Sada 
roots bf oats, and working upwards Nause ut 
6 periſhes . 
Vermin called vine - fretrers, are often und in 
kitchen gardens. They flx on the roots of legu- 
mindus plants, which aſterwards gradually turn 
yellow:and die. Mr. Tittet ſays;he up PRE: 
the inſeck in che roots'of what 
| The auen kane, rigor as it is com- 


3 en is Fi ctommon'when vain tas | 
ſallerpaſter a long ſeried e fdry Wether; rk 

"Gy Mimet ha: Fehucntlytnorited Soni 

PW Maſkas me bright redz Ah others 5 

vids, wits on oe? „ 5 
7 8 | ears 
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ears of wheat. Ile ſuſpected that they ſed on a 
ſyeetiſh juice, hieh is in che car While green. 
rh be inhabitants of the province of Angumois 
| in France, ſuſtained, for along ſeries of years, ir- 
4 by: an inſect which bega ta de- 
vour rheir corn in the car; before it was ripe. 
This inſect is moſt generally know n as butterfly, 
very much like the moth which preys on woollen 
cloths, or the falſe· moth which is found in great 
auantities in the granaries of all countries, and 
which feeds on cn. 251 reds e een 
Dr. Fordyce ſays, there are ſome inſects which 
infeſt vegetables when healthy, as the inſect which 
occaſions the ſmut or blackneſs in grain: this in- 
Can, — by 2 anden 
ropagatec over ;che,whole field... r . Row 
e laſt ſection. I mentzane M. du I lamel's 
doubts about the ſmut in hegt 8 
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this happens,. a hurt the ren 


| plant is infeſt eee ad ulects. 
The abend wind is dreaded by the . 6 
bitant of this c dun for two reaſons; firſt, be- 
cauſe it is more piereingly cold than the wind from 
any other quarter, with the ſame temperature of 
the air, as as indicated by the thermometer; and 
next, as it is ſuppoſed to bring with it, in the 
ſpring of the year, innumerable ſwarms of inſects, 
or at leaſt the eggs of thoſe inſects. How far this 
opinion with. reſpect to the inſects, or their eggs, 
is founded on facts, feems: hitherto to have n 
but little inquited into. : 12 3 
The idea chat al living ene proced from 
ſo een eren Nan we ſellers 'chink of 
_ deriving their origin from any other ſource: but 
if, in this inſtance, we were to conſider from 
4 ene e theſe — come, ſaid to be i Im 
ported by the northleaſt winds; we ſhould pro- 
: et find ſufficient cauſe to doubt of this origin. 
ls it poſſible to imagine that Denmark, 7 8 
Doren, ee and other countries to the 


5 ſevere froſts and fo ſoon covered with deep ee 

whith-coninye.gill. late in the next ſpring'; can 
e imagined,” 1 . that any thing u hich has 

the 
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the: principle of life in it, can be ſuppoſed to croſs' 
fo conſiderable a breadth of ſea, and aſſume life 
at · ſo early a ſeaſon as theſe animals are firſt per- 
ceiveable here? Unleſs this diffieulty can be 
obviated in a fatis factory manner, we ſhould in- 
quire whether the origin of theſe diſtinctive in- 
ſects may be rationally ſought for; from ſome 
cauſe exiſting in our air, and in the vegetables ſo 
—— to ſuch inſects.. 
The Count de Buffon is the firſt amon the 
moderns, who has ventured to differ from this 
generally received opinion; and has aſſigned a 
| bie cauſe for ſo doing. Wirhout entering 
at large into his reaſoning, let us aſfe with him, 
wheiice -arife; the animated appearances in mix- 
tures of animab or vegetable matter, when infuſed 
_ eels that appear in paſte; are certainly not pro- 
duced by other eels” By cutting them with the 
point of a lancet; ve diſcover tmalter cels iſſuing 
in great numbers aur of their bodies. $d r 
n chiet rinciple ov reagey ng era 


cold 00 wind —. e eee 6 There - 
pl oe ans any ſuch inſets, tilh the cir 
YG Hot, e eee een b. a 5-8 out 124754 
. Puffon's N al Hiſtory,” Vol. H. 5. 3. Hi. La „ | 
A.,, m 45 ert aro 2 1 

1 1 5 5 culation 
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culation of the ſap in ſpring begins in the veges 
tables moſt likely to be preyed on by them. When 
the ſap is put in motion by the firſt warm wea- 
north-eaft wind checks the mation of the ſap in 
the capillary veſſels; and when the ſap is again 
put in motion by the return of warm weather, 
more ſap arrives at the obſtructed veſſels, where 
being accumulated, it burſts theſe veſſelg and 
corrupts, thereby giving riſe to inſects; e is the 
caſe with the cels in paſte + and as more ſap is 
daily added. a matrix is formed for an. innumeras 
ple race This origin of inſects. is confirmed by 
thaſe of different plants, being different; wheres 
as, if they had been imported by the north-eaſt 
| > nnd at the eaſt; have been a great 
ſimilarity amongſt them. That the inſects; are 
5 diflerens, from the juices of different plants, may 
be ſeen from diſſolving in water a paſte made 
of the flour of each plant. r 354: 
In order to corroborale this ſyſtem with reſpect 
to the origin of inſects in plants, I ſhall again 
have recourſe to the well known ſcience and ac- 
curacy of the Count de Buffon, Who tells us, 
That when large guantities of the organic and 
prolific matter are collected in ſome part of an 
animal, where it is obliged to remain, it there 


forms: living, creatures, en have always been 


304/66" 5 regarded 
x ; : ; I 
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regarded'as real animals. The Tania, the Aſca- 
rides, all the worms ſound in the veins, in the 
liver, in wounds, in pus, and moſt of thoſe which 
are formed in putrid fleſh, have no other origin. 
The eels in paſte; in vinegar, and all the pre- 
tended microſcopic animals, are only different 
torms aſſumed by this active matter, "_ has a 
PRI tendency to organization“. kf A lk's £3. 
This much, concerning the origin of nee 
q thought it neceſſary for me to mention here, as 

throwing ſome light upon a ſubject hitherto ſo 
hitle underſtood; and whatever utility it may be 
of, or to whatever farther diſcovery this may lead. 
TRE — to eee e _— * 

2 —— friend Me. Small, atk PO al et 
x MENS ro me e his ideas upon eee e 
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G of he Ma oft 16 gar de 1s at Wen | 
was we firſt evi who invented à ſort of bel- 
lows, -by' which he”blew-the-ſmoke of tobacco 
upon the inſects m en ieee og mory 


| 152 the plants of an extenſive f : | 
therefore other remedies,” ſuch ws I have — ly 
—— in eee, wee. nn muſt be 
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reſorted to. I ſhall, however have occaſion to 
take notice of the uſe of tobacco in another 
ſhape, hw oye to {peak of the culture of 
hops. Ss of Chr: oof ee rh”; Ne 1411 FL. 
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\ HOUGH. the drill hufbandy is doubre 
4 far ſuperior to the broad-caſt method. in 
mae hong eee 


every | 6 which 5 is ee upon it, 


and i, = —_— of, culture. For every 


— plant that is intended to be cultivated, 
' e properly be termed a weed. e et e 


Se woch has el beets ſaid upon 


UW. 18 | e from na 
PIR — at random over the field. 
Thus, in the former way, the firſt hoeing may 
be very profitably given to wheat, in the month 
of October, but in the broad- caſt method it would 
be difficult, and even dangerous to venture upon 
hoeing till the ſpring following, when the plants 
are more grown, and more eaſily neee 
from the ſurrounding weed: 

Frequent weeding is attended with ſeveral 880 
effects; it looſens the earth round the roots of the 
plants, it euts off thoſe rivals which ate ſtfug. 
gling with them for nouriſhment; it opens ſpaces 


for the *freer acceſs of air; and the weeds thus 


5 cut down and rotting in 1 ren 
n paint; de often 4 
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whiek are of the ereeping perennial kind, Will 
ſoon produce new ſnioots, n will en as 
hurtful as the old one. 
If the ſpring is wet ike a7 and- 1 raids 
much in May, abundance of weeds will then ſnhoot 
up; r be taken to deſtroy 


them ir tely. The mild ſnowers which are 
eee eee in ee Produce the 
ane ee intageou: effect. ; ct 2646 e 


Then it is, particularly, Guns every e of 
a bind- weed ſhoots up with vaſt” rapidity, 
| ewirls itſelf round the corn, reaches its topmoſt 
height in eight or ten days, and drags it down, 
ſo as to deprive the ears of all further ſuſtenance. 

Only the warm rains in June, and not the cold 
ones, engender this noxious production: parti- 
cular care ſhould therefore be taken to pluck up 
all weeds, and eſpecially this, in April, May, 
And June: otherwiſe there will de dee er 

reaping ſtraw only inſtead artec. ale, 


' deffroyed betas Sith; ee 
— material that every piece of roat de 
taken awa and burnt, becauſe in many of ſuch, 
every joint will product a neu plant the moit 
hurtful to the eee apt to abound 
ee a e eee eee eee 
uni. i rad, by dome called he, Withawind - 
AT 8 ; (convolvulus), 
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(cantoldulus), of which, conſidered. as a i weed, 
there are two principal ſorts, the great and the 
mall. Its root is perennial, but its ſtalk annual. 
Mix. Liſle, after; obſerving, that he believes it 
Propagates itſelf in paſture ground, chiefly by its 
ſeeds, and by its roots in arable land; becauſe. it 
ſeems to flower too late in corn, to ſred before the 
corn is cut; rightly aſſigns as a reaſon, why it is 
moſt apt to multiply in ſtrong clayey ſoils, that 
ſuch ground being, in the common practice, 
plowed only in the winter months, after wheat, 
and not till about, September for inter vetches; 
this: tillage cannot deſtroꝝ the roots or ſeeds. at 
weeds! like the ſummer fallows for wheat ; but on 
the contrary, promotes their increaſe, particu 
Swab tte ene: i 5 
10 an open clear ſpot of ground, god plow. = 
| ing and harrowing. Or Caren y hoeing down; of : 
5 theſe eva ar _ rare, ee 
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riventy, have" perenniat roots; bur * 


blue · bottle, according to him, is an annual plant. 
Ib1-propagares itſelf hy its ſeed in corn- lands, in 


which it moſt abounds, eſpecially in a gravelly 


ſoil. From an old notion of its being good for 


feeds xipen in autumn. Su rai anda hr wr 


ſe Files flowers early in the ſpring, and, if it 


be ſuffered to gvo, ſeveral times in the courſe 


of the yar. The way to deſtroy it therefore is, 
to-pluck it uꝑ from time to time, before it can 
_ hed its ſeedss Thisis a ie Pin en na- 
eee neee 1 17 l 4/1 


an dt er de ver ca deſtoped in the: 


2 Kumi reaſon, bunches af this plant 


oo common among corn, in land which has. 
1 —— fallows, and 
e eee Fee yu © 
wa Bir ab! ar en 
erte . | 


-Siftingg:and throwing, the corn 


feabs, ſeald heads, &c. ſome have given it the 
epithet of ſcubious. mann in July, and ity 


Poppy; or Bbres-Bainigg Cakes 


heavy. 161-5 i en 9 101 1751 | 
cha td 
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art the _ ways of clearing the corn of theſe 
Reds. 5+ tk Kt i 57 if QT * OT LENIC FI 2:76 + tte 
The Weide hie exkirpated in arable land; 


by fummer-«fallows, good harr ing, and Carts 


fully remoyingievery-bir-ofdes long creeping, pe- 
reimial roots, hich would ſqon produce mew 
plants if Jeft on the graund, and ſhould therefore 
be burnt when taken off. — 


this weed. itt aa ni vim 2% i it Foe We 


let (tiyſſlags). (This weed; which delights: 
| dee e eee eee | 


| witt twain; n cant be. ed 


tirpated without much difficulty and a confidera-: | 


ble: time. Carefully pulling up the roota every 5 
dime the earth le ſtiyred — 
plamt appears, and preventing it ru | | 
are eee e eee Jeftr 


2 why A path hens" 
muſt be long laid down cd gr.. 3115 Rom 5d 7 
"uſp — Mr. Eine man — 
by two ſuccoſſtve crops af vetuie > 
, V he! killed by a 

| Etting the land lie a fufh 
| 58 wa dons Mk more TP more every iy. 


glass Becauſe,” tents Dost che 
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will in/five oe fix years, ſo bind che ſurfice of the 
ground, that the colts-foot will not be able to 


pierce througli it; and therefore die for want of air. 
He plidwed up broad clover in the beginning of 


July, and turned up the roots of colts: foot in 


which he obſerved between earth and air many 
tle buds ſhot forth; probably to be the leaves 
or flowers for the net year; and at the depth of 
x or ſeven inches he remarked here and: there a 
ſhodt of a! callous body: like the root itielf, from 


one to four inches Jong, perhaps deſtined tobe | 


future wots. He experienced that a winter: 

will not deſtroy theſe roots, and chat they cannot 
reſiſt che effects of a ſummer's fallow, in which 
they ar ned up to the fun. It is therefore 


neceſfary to pick chem up as clean as poſlible, and 


the roots which are turned up in a ſumankr- falle, 
will wither of thetnſelves : on the contrary, ſuch 


oftkhe n joints, as are buried, and even Re 


ich-only touch the ground will 


Nh bee n if ch. rain falls; or'the ſeaſon be 
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i arable land, and is extremely dficul to, root 
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are e two Wade that with Ane —— mil 
alk; the upper being jagged and the lower-ine 
dented like a ſaw; and that which C. Bauhin 
names the greater wild daiſy, with wilchhe acl 
The foœmer of theſe: is the! common | 
gold, too frequent among corn and in the derum 
of corn. fields: The latter, whichdelights-more i in 
moiſt paſtures, of which few are without it in this 
country, riſes with ſtalks near two feet high, gars 
ee with 3 eee WE whichom- | 
Malie ie berni 3 —— 
keithar of the lay but four times as large. It 
; One. „ pe- 


= Deepa and bee —— are therefore nec | 
| J ui * eo:forg. on ade $i mY * . 9 WP Y 
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every joint of its long creeping roots being capa- 
ble of ſoon producing a new plant, even after 
thoſe roots have been cut and broken by the 
plough..” The uſual method of deſtroying it is by 
lying the land- fallow in the ſummer, and fre- 
quent harrowings to draw out the roots, all of 
which ſhould then be burnt, to prevent its grow 
ing again. Where this is carefully done, the 
ground may be ſo well cleanſed in one ſummer, - 
that the remaining roots vill not do any great in- 
jury to the crop: but the beſt way is, to ſow the 
0 land in which this weed prevails, with ſuch things - 
as require the horſe-hoeing culture. The blade 
eee js en chat cattle will en 5 
. eee 4 EOHOOE | 
Cr Scabious hatigſa' a ar ae 3 uy a 
chick Sboowlts root, which .runs deep into” the 
ground, and ſends out ſeveral branching ſtalks, 
00 iſe three feet high. The lower leaves are 
metimes almoſt intire, and at others; they are 
out into many ſegments nearly to the 'mid-rib:: 
they are ſeyen or eight inches long, and from three 
to ſour inches broad in the middle; hairy, and ſit 
cloſp t to the root. The ſtalks are covered with 
ſtiff prickly hairs, and garniſhed with ſmaller 
leaves at each joint. The flowers. which are of _ 
a pale purple colour, and have a faint odour, an- | 
Pdtar in June, ee talks at * ends of 
„el | 8 N e 8 the 
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| N the branches, which fer ee. root every au- 
| | ; tumn. R 7 2 Fekeke f Heng 1265 0 is * 
be Beet (memes), af, be oe e 


5 forts, is ſo remarkable by its large leaves, that he 
1 muſt be a very ſlovenly farmer who ſuffers-it to 
| grow to any ſize. If he is careful, be will pluck 
or cut it up as faſt as it appears, which he! may | 
eafily do hen the oy _— bee the 
; r kind. |. {13 are Beet . 
e ld, or Raben. Karle, Gee is a eee 5 
plant, hen conſidered as a werd. Its rot is 
long; white, and ſomewhat woody; its leaves 
are unequally winged and intire: its ſtalks, which 
are channelled, and garniſhed. with ſmaller leaves, 
' riſe a foot and à half high, and are terminated 
by a long looſe ſpike of pale yellow flowers, which 
» vie n ee We eee es wh ich 
en ow + is mend, Sat gh 8 
cos bitter, and to communicate the ume ill 
taſte to khe butter and cheeſe. Of chis genus is . 
the woad- very profitably! cultivated for dying. 
8 "on eee eee Rs. / 
_ +» Ground boy '(glichoma);"is eee 
Nun which ſtrike out roots from che joints 
4 1 885 ſtalks : but as it generally grows er 
8 A 55 . 
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| hedges, or on the ſides of banks, the ſalutary effects 
of its medicinal qualities more than e 
ſar the injury ĩt may do. 
Ma- eed, or Morgan, eee e camo- 
mile (auibemis), is a trailing perennial. plant. 
which puts out roots from its hranches, as they 
lie on the ground: by which means, and by 
Ccattexing its ſeeds. long before corn is ripe, it 
ſpreads and multiplies greatly. It flowers in 
May, from whence its name: though ſome havr 
improperly given this name to the culula fa 14a, 
which ſeldom bloſſoms till late in June. A 
means of extirpating it are, ſummer-fallows, re- 
peated goad harrowing, and burning the collected | 
roots, as before; directed; or, which will be found 
— ann the frequent A blake” 


Auld ro ä fully pulled up: by. hand, when che 
ground is tende —_ has x long, lender 
kno! rags : mill pſy _ acts... Nor ought 
the farmer to regret this ſmall additional expence 
| #9 git hd ot one of the malt fatal epemics. bis 
have. Mr. ; Liſle aſſures us, that as 
1 e wiſn to ſee al! 
| ae eme t his knowledge, pe 
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| pies in the ſpring and mmer e _— did not at 
laſt yield fo mueh as the ſeed.” t. 
Mugwort (artemiſia), is a ange 5 
weed; for its Toots creep far under the ſurface of 
Ge lprolmg! ſo as Toon to overſpread a large ſpace, 
if they are not ſtopped; and its ſeeds; being light, | 
and. eaſily carried to a diſtance by the wind, will | 
produce” numbers of new plants the next ſpring. = 
It has plain cut leaves, woolly: underneath, and 
 Nngle ſpikes of plain Ars ee ee which 
, o\ _— in June. ng Fe a ICS e TO 
Lee, Yay is 4 bienni nich 


: which i uſed! in medicine bene. om : 


pike: oy flowers dave _— agre. 

4A They appetr in July" and the Rede r- 

pen in aiturt#/" "This Sn — eee 
the” ſdes ef big ways, and on banks f but if it 

once gets into fields in a warm expoſiire; and is 

| aer to > feed" chere, it a bon oe tang + 
wy F N | 10 I 2 5 7 5 „ f whole 


the whole ſum 
i land to à great diſtance. 2 A 5 n „ 4 ok "_— 


: mid xib, and term 
= ja * 
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Whole ground. It Ay be: deſtroyed by 
* off the ſtem when it is in flower. 

Metile (urtica). The largeſt ſort of this well 
e ſtinging weed is perennial, and the ſmallet 
ſort is annual. Tolerable good cordage has * 
made of the threads or filaments of this plant, 
treated as hemp. They are ſtrong and tough, | 


and certainly afford great room for further im 


provements of that kind, well deſerving the at. 
tention of the curious who direct their views to 


objects of public utility. Cutting it up by the 


root before it can ſeed, is the way to deſtroy it. 
Sudereed vr Wild Tanſey ( potentilla], is a 

ſpecies of cinqueſoil, which grows naturally o 
cold ſtiff land in moſt parts of England, and is = 


fore” mark of the Rerility of the ſoil. Its ſtalks | 


| and ſend out roots from 


2 Joints ; by which means, and by the fre. 


it ſhedding of its ſeeds, for it flowers during 
ner, it ſoon over- ns nils cke 


'.- The leaves of this pant . compoſetief PEG 
lobes or wings, which are W rally {phone on the © 
pged at their edges, 40 i ap of ABer eule 
eſpecially” on their under- ade. The'way te de. 


| e, Mr. Roy ay thavrhe roo of wil _ : 


f which. is. ſomewhat of the parſnep kind. is good xo 


* and that hogs: are very fond of it. B ts 101 4 5 : 
i!» Thyftle; (canduus ). The Engliſ tbiſtles me- 


5 ricng eee ee O 
„ * as, or Muſk Thiſtle. . N Fry- Shai 

1 Carduus Paluftris,.ox Marſh Th ii 
4. Caniuus Marianus, or Milk Thiſtle. 
PR eres mene or Welted Thiſtle _ 
6. -Garduus:Criſpus,, or. Curled Thiſtlae. 
2. Onepeidum Acanthium, or Cotton Thiſtle... 

8. Seratula Aruenſis, or Curſed Thiſtle... 14d $00 
Ol theſe, all except the laſt, are either annual or 


5 Siennial Ger dor rin in d mund - 
chan one or two years, unleſs, renewed by ſecd. 
The laſt having a perennial roòt, continues in the : 


earth Jincreaſings and 


even ſpecies of thiſtles, are cut down before 
perfect their ſe ds, the ground, Will b 
deleared of them; and hat the laſt mentioned can 
no otherwiſe be deſtroyed than by rooting, it. out. 


| oY TY OF 


:raads univerſally, but alſo in arable land; and is 


not uncommon in meadows: gen in ſuch e ; | 
_ © "aenrly. moun. It da. remarkably, pri 


5G | „ about 


. E 24005 p 


een ner tes 
F Vcar. 333 n ritt of 7 ei 41 th 


A — appear obvious that ere, 
i inns ; 


e general in its growth than any one of 
tha others, being found not only by the ſides of 7 
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flowers purple, and frequently white. The ſcales 
of the head are ſmooth, and it may in a particu- 
lar manner be: difinguiſhed from all- the others, 


dy having a per root about the 11 

gooſe-quill, which runs deep into the earth, and 5 

aue creeps. along horizontally.?C A 
Wherever thiſtles grow naturally, PRs is a ſure 


ben dhe lend is ftreng' but at the ſame time hey 
a grent nn W to 
& The beſt way deſtroy BA: eee © 


by che roots before ſeeding time, which is in au- 


tꝛun : ſor cutting of them too young, will only = 
make them branch the more: or to pluck the 1 
diſtles up by hand, when che ground is maiſt an 

tender. They may chen be caſily drawn up win 
| Mu REACHES e . leather. 


lat at zolling | 


5 7 .chifila kppeated, bur-che-crap of hook —— _ | 


were, was peilt. Rolling in diy meat 


* NO 20 Bes oh W awe bre Eg 


8 \Duk'So. r. vol 1 F 1e. 


1 


e . | Mr. | 


- * 
rh. dn 2 Fey 


CAL: SSA 


Mr. Witter, „in his Compendium, ne 
m y be deſtroyed by cutting in che ſpring and 
| ſowing! wood<afhes- ever the bleeding wounds: 
3 Ge ee eee eee n 
the pr Pagated by-theireeds; which 
ripen: me betnreß or with the corn d 
ſow themſelves, or are gathered with it, :the fol- 
10 Ving ate moſt to he feared: -- SHOP FR ata fs 
Ing guard There ſpe 


„ © 
4 1 : 
; % 


bead. bracts deem. whe, 


the four, and -gives — tate 16 the | 
bread. ' Theſe ſceds are Taid 10 be of a ven in- 
Wat; if taken ings quantities 


8 bene * 2 8 2 nt TONER: 8 


e which Med Lite 
7 2085 Ar eee ba —_— 


"4 
1. : 2 


- > 
a N 4 
+ 5 
7 * 
< * 


wen man flowers full blown, and | 
its inereaſe c Wee ee e 
fr of huſtandry i in -the common wala !oPheires 
bebe 5 eee 
events eee eee ne eee 


bet Anopis 0001 . the vonn plans of 
which are ſd very like:thoſe * 
not —— tens taſtsp ad | 
nen ala hor and nen the/nirnip 
mild. 4 büde: N moi wy ain Sf $a? 
- Mr 1 A eee 


by: ting | whereas white and. light een . 


8 — eee | 


ue eb sde hen the charlock was im flower 
and ready to ſeed; which is common about the 
middle of May, as lowias he could, without taking 
off more than juſt the tops of the bladesof barley, 
and that this killed the charlock and gave the corn 
an oppprtunity of getting above ĩt in ſueh a man- 
ene SM een poten oye 
He adds, that where 4 fallow is full c R. 
—— to turm in ſheep, fo thaw hey will 
eat iti very readily. Thave heard, thut it was con 
E apaddayonr RR 
"we inlet: pra that) found 2 
eee Wed 0 AA You | 7 #50 T3 
— wipophich is weer ri ee den * 
Its ſerd is (ſomewhat like wheatg and is ſaic to 
| ſoil the meaf with which it is ground, by giving 
ida dark colouij and bitte alte, HET. NM 
Ar. Miller ſaysd it is delicious Wed for cattle; = 
particularly for fattening of oven und cows, rages 5 
that ĩt may de worth wile ww cultivate” it for this 
Purpoſe, -: dil Unt B +4 ile Sr SHY 
a8 - Its-ſoeds ſeldom grow the bb ya unleſs they 
change vo be an or e eee in oy 


| pls bange ſpike of purgle 


PE ng, 


eh ahat 


merous floral leaves of the ſame colour. This 
not a common weed in arable land, but is fre- 
quentiy found in 8 wm and 
WO is A016: 101 all, cient inter; id. 
Wee warm cines, but are not 
eee 1% Len % Let i ele nil 


Wen they are found; they may be roared ou 


before eee ey for 2 r ene eee 195 1.0 


It comes to maturity in about a month, ſous it- 


_ ſelf and dies; ſo that like all other weeds of this 


claſs, whoſe ſeeds ripen beſore or with the corn, 
or which ſou- thennſelves, it is eaſily extirpated by 
1 Freien $33 DG Ha ab 15 
acer Trefol (inge ror), bound. 


mon in dy gravely land / andl ii a ſure indication 


of che ſterility of the wil fur it is rarely ſcen on 
5 good ground t ie an annual Plant; whbſe amor 


can that cattlo ſeldom eat it. Another 


5 of trelvil /whichisdpreoinfeſt arable land in nia | 


ny parts of England, is diſtinguiſhed by che name 
of Strawberty1 1 N trailing ſtalks which 
put out ruots at their joints. The Jeaves dend 
ien de en ag the lobes are 
eln 8 roundiſh 


(tes 


"Valgeris) is 4 ſmall an- 
ae Aidens viäble during more than two 
a — months im the veh⁰,õqοννj,ẽ l 55 tw & ont 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


— — 


des. footuPtalks, — am — — | 
the ſtalks ; and theſe have bladder empalenients 
which terminate im two teeth. When they lie 
on the ground, their globular head, having a | 
little bluſh of red n upper ſide toward the 
being white, they look not 
| like Saber 3 te trom tbence this kind : 


| deri ves it particular name. n nee N 
S Melilat, (Melilotmmt] commonly uſcd in e 


cine, 2 ets, cle enen int 


abundance among the corn in many parts f 
England, ee te pre re too as FUR | 


5 —— it, ata Qty ; 
being likewiſe heayygtt 1s/very/Gifhcult to ſeparate = 


chem. Af but a few of cheſe ſeadslare ground w 


— * 
taſte aa moll like! melilor plaſter, There 


— feveratRtlike; pris hor 90 


% 


_—_ 
- 
* 


ng Wagon groduc fc land. To 


enn 4@ntevirokt 4595 


erſalifes leave, having oval ſawed lobes of a deep 
groen colour,-. The flowers are produced in long 
lender ſpikes, which ſpring from the wings of 
the aſks, They are of a light yellow, ſhaped 
like ehe orher butterfiy flowers, and areſucceeded 
by naked feeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 
above ſix inches high, flowers in the beginning of 
July; ripens its Rein Auguſt; and is an annual = 
plant. The way therefore to extitpate it is, by 
ſumimier fallows, and cutting off before it can 
ſcatter its feeds, hielt are very ſimall. Two ſpe⸗ 
cles of this plant are cultivated in Holland and 
Flanders for the winter food of cartle; when there 
is a ſeatcity of graſs. It is ſaid to enrich the - 
milk of cows; ſo as to make it afford excellent : 
| buyer's and the mutton fed on it, is frequently | 
| preferreil:t0 that which has been fed om turnips. 
js re ens this plant grredily, andvit is com- 
many theught to make them lay an extraordi- 
n y Hummer of eb. From — of ir 
dd ———— as pen a, 
0 where no other graſs will thrive Jo weil itintiay be 


cultivated” to good advantage in wiany places 


ae. it: n 5 
2 1 FOO 885 ; Ys: 
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; countries com monly ſow it twice a year; 
the firſt time in April or May, to bo in ſſower in 
June and July ; and the ſecond time after rye- 
harveſt, to ſerve their cattle in November and 
December. The uſual allowance with them is, 
about twelve pounds of, ſeed. to an acre of land. 
The great advantage of ſpurrey as fodder is, 
"LY — it requires no preparation in the land, but 
harrowing, then ſow.the ſeed in a rainy day, buſh. 
harrow, and it will ſhoot up on the _— apc > 


grounds, 3 will not. pony gee 
eee — Lifle; who mentions a farmer, 
in ſome of whoſe fields it grew in ſuch abundance, 
chat his heat taſted ſtrong of it, and was thereby. 
damaged from, een 10:8 Os: in khe 
v buſhel. FFF 8 7 1 
Ni ats ar \ difficult has pated, when 
bes rung. once taken poſſeſſion: for ripening. be- 
| hary catering their, ſeeds ;argund 
ang 3 remain in the gtoung till it i 
Pa ap again, tþ ugh,.it be for a whole, year, 5 
| * jk 23 8 a 
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— pdppy;. or red weed (papever erraticum), 
common in almoſt all arable lands but moſt fo 

in the lighteſt. Ix is an annual plant, which 
ometimes multiplies fo prodigiouſly by its ſeeds, 
that it choaks the wheat among which it grows. 
There are three kinds of this poppy, a red, à 


deeper red, and a copper- coloured, all of whoſe 


flowers are ſucceeded by oblong prickly heads 


filled with ſmall black ſeeds, which weer 
felvas if they are ſuffered to/ftand.” 1 1 1 


Wild vetebes (vicia ſepetum), ies, enemies 5 


15 to corn wherever they prevail, and eſpecially i 
it happens to be lodged; for they then ſoon get 
above it, keep it down, and thereby contribute 
greatly to its rotting. Too much care cannot be . 


taken to en "_ 58 ee theig 


9 A 7 gs of £3 + -* 
ſeeding, 5 #4 © * 1 . 14 * "0 Y 4 I 2 * n 


\ Black-bent, e HK called eee. : 
more difficult to extirpate than many other an- 


nuals; but Mr. Arbuthnot found the following 


method very effectual. Plow up the ſtubble in 


1 September; and leave it for the winter: in ſpring, ! 


- pulyerize' the land; as ſoon and as fine as poſſible; 


ſo let it remain for the bent to vegetate ; then 


: 


V ir up and fow ſummer tares, or any thing 


that comes off ſoon enough to leave time for 
prlowing it well before winter. Lay it up on the 


from rain: if the black bent 


ridge, co be ſecur 


x 12 9 3. - ; ; Oo 4 ; ; ſprings 
2:4 2 ; * * 4 , E 

RY 1 . 4+ 

" ; a : * 3 ? 


© 


| ſbrings again, plow the whole ſurſace of che Kind 
with haſhing; aſter hich harrou, aridileavads = 
fo ſowing aarheat under furrou, ſhallow and very. 


| 
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| 


| Ile? :This! nietbod (is-alfs gaddi for the deſtruc- 
| tion of eee eee, 

drilled craꝑs, hy admitting the hand. hoe, are ex- 

| ont un bee ee BNA l b 198 

eee eee eee 

by lying moiſt in the rab in lie many 6 
of ene 2H eds Iota aa 7 - 
en Ft kind ay be troyed by laying down | 
eee eee, 
getate, and then tearing up the young plants be. 
fore they begin to flower. In order to pramote 
Z — wwe eee intended ta be 


Sie ion wand; e ts nee 4 
* Se 3 A: pes — | 
| which they: fat in dhe git and to | 
liſtances hy the e Sear 9 | 
Alina el weedy of 3 
| hedges, banks of fences, 
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rler arable land for though chey appeur in- 
on in thoſe! ſtruations; they are tranſported 
fret thence in great Nene the n 
| fields; Dyothie ind! AN 0] %iehs3933 onot 
Theis is dnemer great Mues GP weeds] but too 
little attended to by farmers, xt Which I have al 
rey Hinted. It is a general Practice, to · throw 
rhedbeds chat are ſeparated from the corn in win. 
nowing, updn ths mixen; by which means they 
areè carried out with che dung, and again ſowri. 
upon the Lafette. BEA e 3 TT: 
ATherk are may different kinds of weeds thut 


arer{ propagated: by the roots} as I have already; 


taten occaſſun tqtremark!. Some of: them infeſt 
ladd that is in tillage, a ene 
grülto dir ile, 7001 ei vor ar 
T ̃lpoſe that infeſt land in tillage; may be de- 
fruyed by laying down the 8 
vr. This igchought' the moſt eff way'of 


rooting” {$a Re cabs ir omar et 


dhe bene nature. If the-foil-be'RUFand 
V be the Boner'cteared by this method. e 


CT ſofi\ſpingy'foirmyll requite th be in graſs fur H 
o wen years; bufdre ihe weedg urn deſivoyed. t 


eee ede thad infelt lande in | 


ſoon diſappear by this treatment. 
elf ae | . ew 


— 


by Ullaze. Neither in ip meceffüry -W 
he it long in this fituationy for theoweeds: 5 


—— 2 ——ͤpk taẽ 1 a nyhrrs/ "PARSE ame 
*** — — — — — 
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In M * however, it t be nt 
ent to change the ſtate of the land from tillage. 


into graſs, or from graſs into tillage. It is there 
fore neceſſary to conſider, whether. the deſuue. 


| When land: in in alles the ven. may cer- 
ing A eee carrying off che na 
bew that ir may not agaiy file Poor. 18g le 
Wen it is intended to clear land of CONE 5 
ow CURIE ine en eg, 3 bockuſe | 
Sita: are Lende Als d 2 * 
laid too rhugh, becauſe the Arouglie has” 'the! . 
more eaſy acceſs" to thoſe roots which are to be 
op 3 Ii E l in eee 
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1 2 8 wy which Yield the 5 ateſt 
quantity, or þ beſt grain. The ſtems of corn grow 


caule. . The moſt frequent cauſes of this ki kind, 


are wind and rain. . The. ſtem, which .is ſupple, ö 
ends s indeed, and thereby gives way to the force 
7 | us fg IC wind; and by, means of its <laſticicy, it | 


wing. xeived lirele, or no in 
= much, r rain accompanies f he 0 vin 
of the Nane: 
„Which are tender near che | groynd,, break ; 

de plagts cannot then riſe up again; and if cher 
de weg g at the bottom of the ſtems, they 
e the. corn, and effectually, 17 
Fitne It the ee their being lodged a 


ha. 4 bloſſoming 


5 1 4 3 "VO 1 9 3b" nd | 2 $43 od 0 6 p 
1 R. 8 1 25 — 4 W : N 1 . —_ : ; : 
** 0 be: it © 1 * F N 4 11 N 5 4 2 * * 4. 8 4 + .* 5 # ”"w en 8 . 


nd ſhoot. up pretty perpendicular, unleſs this : 
order. of nature is ; ſubyerted by ſome accidental | 


. 4 cars ; 
ae loaded. with. ws ee wet, and the : 


wh 


ſoon after the cars have gone ; 


— — — 


= 
— p rr —ͤk[— ñ — ——— — nnY 
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bloſſoming, the grains, which then receive but 
little nouriſhment, remain very ſmall, and contain 
little elſe but bran, In this caſe the loſs becomes 
very conſidetable;'for;befides the injury ſuſtained 


by the grain, the very ſtraw- ms ee ed 
unfit for the food of cattle. 2 4-9 . 
If the corn be not lodged deere ir d almoſt 
ripe, the grains will then be only ſhrivelled, and 
2 tolerable. crop may be reaped, if the ti ne 
Hat veſt proves warm 464 dry: bat if it be Hai 
3; fac cern eee _ 
Lag if too high winds hiphe Unlen ine torn 
e dag e r e hs 
entangled, to! Thy reit doth 9 "of the falmer, 
and to the no, ſmall wrdlible of the reaper, How. | 
ever careful both'c f whit ay bebe i on 
| Poe fiſts” again. | 1 dae e 5 85 po L 14 
: Eontinue'to 8 their eas icrelte Gere ha become 
n ms bs kor ena | 


| vice wo. It beau ue umdt get 
and their ir te grain will bt kc 
e Nec age i thel 


5 Vi 5 14 T6116 l stagg 


ig 4.4 


; . 201 710 : 2 * 


eee 
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wore and more till they reach the * wk 
by lying/moill;; begin to ſpray oilt or Irri⸗ 
If ahe huſbandman could foreſeę ee 
is to he very favourable for the growth. off ern, 
' which;/is dt, indeed, the lot of humanity l 
uud Houbileſa forbeat to enrich hy manure his 
alxcadu geoct lend, ahfd-thus prevent aniover:ts. 

uberance of, grawth, and a tendeney te lodge. 
In the gear 2362, che low corn produecthfinerand 
mme talleſt and at: uſt moſt 
pramiſing le 2 ασοο ] ag o edict la n BA 


eas ſen, 3 as the farmer perceives this 


approaching evil, he thinks of two ways of pre- 


5 venting: it either by mowing down his crop, or 


by burning in ſheep: to eat Gqwu he 700 Iswuriant 
blades pr hut bath methods are dangeraus, and 
. eughd anvütj, be:cxetciied in caſes of, great ne- 
 ceffity;candyioven theno with puzch;caution.; The 
. 
f frcand groufth;-whenes khan esse axe ahvaye.ſras aal 
_ and lighto>Bebdes this che grain. ig better when 
i neee een ee. by checking the 
0 m Xening, corn is thas 


Rar. 


ere agil eck boning ths oi 0008: anvett | 
It is agrees eee eee 


: | 
L 5 K 1 "% 7 S = N 
1 3 . 8 4 
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that which mann een gre 


chokeighvof the: ears, 
2 — h 


rene at e eee eee 
of che ſun much apa mas 7 ons than thoſe 


NatkoNand cloſe ee ſmothefedd and ſtifed 
as it "were! ——— Dane and brittle: bur in 


„ Wit ahi 5 * 


08 1580, when a field of his ſowedl in 
ä Spire hin nite hs the new way, which ds 
the" heat) "there grow very tall, and rendered 
unctimnonly large and full of grain, 
eſcaped'untiurtg:whillt the corn was nnn 
AT che neighbouring lands. a 
It will not, I flatter myſelf, eee anime 


. 11 in chie ee? to take a curſory 


———— wore daran e 
their nouriſhinent, and how! — — i 
NA 5447 Ur 10 1 271 fi iel nan ca 
The principal veſſels of pans are of rao kinds 
Tubes ani Colts oy TOA” r ien v5 yrs Ir, 
The Tubes run from the roots to the different | 
pur of ecken in pane undles 
| branching den aaron 10: ab 4098. 
"Theſe tubes contain diy Foo 8 
genods and fuechutine juices, elevate; 
1 6 etable. Ihe tubes, being ca- | 
piltary, fronipey and dmtverbbch in water, or a | 
h other fluid have a a power gf filing: he nſclve: 
| by'the/atrraRion of the fluid to their fides ; büt 
ths will not by any means account for the eiteu- 


— EN _—_ 
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3 ictonblotlar mprerzoby tt : 
which this mation at 4daſbi im pant and all thie 


n mite — — oness 
b poilaning the weak, fibres, 'andbyautzing:thel . 
| adden 101 210 £ hen e erk „ ar | 


— ——— ̃ — e ATI 7 <l 


| | lid 


atheit motions oflivegetables; care performed 
The Colls':6vritain the:peculianguices of plants; 


__ avdomatiipiobably:;abe{t:ard: ſormed in them by | 
fermentation: they ommunicate ith the/tubes, 


>rirather;! the tubes thiminateariitbemar [ifs 1 
Ai uhe «rave; af a plant. che ceiia ſurround i , e 
tubes which art on open at homme points 
d therfibres, and fluid cannot be ahſorbed ht 
them any where elſe The tubes baue nat ſimpi N 
e avthe;ends af cher fibres, but th isa park 

nfigutatianTwhich adapöithem to ah. 


ſorb fluids; ſo that if the ends of all the brenn 


the f any yegrtables he c (of; the growth 
of that vegetable is ſtopt, till freſtt fibres ure ; 


= farmed. 2775 of ec SH tönt nu Sd 31 . 


- -Unleſs there beja,mumber-of fibres a the route 


4 plant Will ſeldogzflouxith.;. inaforugelras-a ſuffta 


cient quantity pi | nourifhment; 1 
Gr 44 vlaqtoning | als 49923; SIP | 


© Sub the: fihres are 
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fupport: of the plant, by too great tenacity; of 


the ſoil; by applying poiſon in too great a quan- 
tity, and by dutting the branches tos much. 

As roots can only abſorb nouriſhment; from che 
points of their fihres, the cells furrounding them 
ſerve. to deſend the tubes from water, which-they 
da if the ſoil be moderately dry; hut in very moiſt 

2 the water ſoaks through td the tubes ſtops 


the circulation in them, anch: rots them. The 


roots. of ſome plants will hear a much greater 
QUanZity: of moiſture:than thoſe uf others. 
In trees and ſhrubs, the ſtems which are above 
* twelve- month ald are to eee en 
having the ſame ſtructureCC. 90 


At that part where ars root t is beet into 2 
outſide; being ed ee akin i bare, 


ſtem the tubes 


which is of the ſame texture and anſwers the 

purpoſes of the leaves; the cells forming.the pith 

being contained in the Wide =o 3 
Water conſtantly evaporates from the leayes 


d nd the back of the em, and carxics along with 


it the yolatile parts. of the) juicet. and ſoms ſmall 


| 2 Menne ee, they ONE 5 
_ one Mr ee and de 
1755 an throw: out a part of the juice into he 


re 45.4 ele FENCE wes 


— 
— 
— — 2 ————————— ͤ—-—. i 


which e 3 W * former 
contains water, with the eſſential oil of the Veges 
tables; and the latter, the muc ilagenous juices. 
The exſudation from the roots takes place in 
1 quantity while the leaves are-flouriſh- 
ing hardly any thing flowing our tet they be. 
no ng oO Ot CE OOO. 5 
hm cr teal che flowing of Fe 2 
Seed confiſts of the huſk, a membrane covering 
the other parts ; of the cotylidons and one, two, 
or chree maſſes of farinaceous matter; of the em. 
bryo, i. e. the Laut e eee of a r; 
chend , nt fuk ye arety det: 
ee be in d Ane 3 9 8 e . 
dur not exerting its life, until e ee Pony 
eircumſtances, which Me of OO m 
- expoſure to the ai. 
| Fi 2 _—— degr es 
Fir, if « Bed e begin to . 4 . 
derpel the erabryo; die. Secondly,” the en 
bryo may alſo die from age, .es if the ſeedv/are | 
Was too long; and in ſome ſeeds, this happens 
bj twelve months, in others not in twelve years. | 
"hit po r wech ege ad- wr Fourth= | 


; 
CY „ 
„* 


” 
* 
: 
* 


or, Fifthly, it may be killed hy Poiſons. |. Toall 
theſe caſes, the _—_—— * the ſeeds is de- 
een. S 4 

| Whenaſeed is 905 15 ee Amend 
5 growing, the farinaceous matter in the cotyli- 
dons is c Ted into. ſugar, the embryo ſwells, 


and che radicle puſhes forward till it gets through 
the huſk, and afterwards runs perpendicularly, 


downwards, till it breaks out into fibres. Theſe 
fibres run in different directions, 
A, above a certain depth Fg Log 8 


Wen the radicle has got into the earth, the 


plumule riſes upwards, ſometimes bringing along 


with it the cotylidons, which are, in ſome in- 
ſtances, converted i into the ſeed- leaves. le 0 hat 7 


During this time, the plant is nouriſhed prin- | 


cipally: by the cotylidons: for if the root be de- 


ſtroyed, the plumule will riſe up, and when it 
oo above ground, and its Wee _ | 


will be thrown. out. A (a 4 9 5 1 1381 


11 a plant be cut off below: the e „ 
will hardly. ever. puſh..out. freſh leaves, but rots 
and. is. deſtroyed; on che other hand, if it be cut 
Fe. 50 ve the cotylidons, it generally ſhoots afreſh,” | 
: inues to grow: therefore, if plants whoſe 
me above grund, as turnips, be cut, 
or eaten to he een animal, they decay | 
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dae ns it Fa e Will ſometimes branch 
aut a ſecond tim after heavy rains. Wt LACS & +4 


be 1 
r * 


5 $3.8 | 2 Lis SEES "© 6 mY; 315 ln & 2 . 
Aſter the plumule is come above enn dang my 
graſſes, there is a knot or 'fwellingformed-abbve 


eee eee eee eee e 
| throws off; ſeveral branches and 4 


as foon as the beet theſe pre ths Firſt voor 


5 mee . bas, A 


- Theſe branches are more or leſs numerous ac 
cording 10 the richneſs-of-rhe- fblli the tenacity 
of it, the. room the plant bar 10 grew in, the 
meiſkce: of0the: pad, ef ee the 


h feen OE . 455 6A pA F< 1 0 A 5 5 5 22 1 * bi] 


Each of theſe Ce ends be mine e | 
"vide a fecond-tirns; by Hing (tho fed e 
the autumn it, in this caſe, branches cut in the 
mt, and again in the ſpring, ach Taking” * 


«If a graſs be male to branch out a ſecond time, . 
in a Lee ue rene an branches are apt” 88 


| Ok N I el 061 99-3 7; DE A 


8 by branching wt arch very 


; Fr 33 


0 derfeut Tönt. „ 


which however is not equal in all parts; and 4 


conſide fable fefſſtance tops chem, and makes 


| tnem branch out laterally. | 
II the fefiſtance from the tenacity of the foil - 


de t00 great, they break out into a vaſt number 


| nodrihment. 


s — OO 
— 


ü Wy to flouriſh after the flower is dropped off, 


rn 


of branches, too weak to ſupport the plants; 
and if too little, they run out into long fibres, 
Having too few ends or moutts to abſorb ſumcient | 


— 


| The root always tu 15 Ghee tele ills u 


reſiſtance. The ſtems go on flouriſhing more or 


leſs, according to the moiſture” of the Toil, the 
heat, the ſoil's being adapted to the Wed, the 


> #4 % 


richneſs of the ſoil, its cleanneſs froth noxious 


ſubſtances, and the time the ſeed Has been kept; 


for the ſhorter time it has been kept, the more. 


luxuriant the plant. 
The ſtem puſhes out from itfelf, thi Ak Nd, ; 


which rifes either laterally, as the leaves i ſpread, 
s in pea 
8 cats; either there is only one, as in graſſes, or fe i 

| vera}, as in turnips and cabbage e 5 


, of terminates the ſtein; and in this 


en dhe flower ftetn riſes laterally, the . 8 


—— 


and of ne wana till the feed is perfected, ind S 


tee lower drohe b 
Vol. II. N P 9 a 


©: 4 + i 


inal, the leaves begin to ' wither 2 a8 :; ſoon 4 
off.” Hence, as thenouriſhment 


le plant les; bur when the flower-ſfem. « 
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after this period, is drawn entirely from, FEY 
ground, without any. exſudation i into it of juice 


imbibed from the air, it follows, that graſſes and 
other plants which have terminal flowers, enrich 


the ſoil. till they flower ; but afterwards impoyeriſh 
it; perhaps, in ſome degree, i in n to the 


| weight of the ſeed. 


In graſſes, no new leaves 3 5 out 7 che 


ſtem, after the flowering ; and thoſe which have 
already. ſprung. out ns to Wr their, Juices. and 
ts decay. 1 


| Graſs ſhould Ad iS cut 1 * as ow 
as it is fully i in flower. Different graſſes flower "i 


| ſooner or later ; therefore, if two graſſes grow in 
the ſame field, either one or other muſt be cur Io 
o ſoon, or too late. | 


All plants have male and female parts of gen bs 


ration ; the chives, or male part; the pointal, or 


female p 


t. The chives are bags, containing a 


powder; they juſt as the flower opens, and 
the powder im regnates the female port. Thi ; 
impregnation is ſometimes prevented by 12 0 by, 

very violent rains, by veakne de Whole 
| by, weakneſs of che roots; 0 that i in 3 Lap 


or very rainy ſeaſons, when the plant ap ears to 
be flouriſhing greatly, and a ſufficient quantity 0 * 


ph flowers. are thrown out, the i imprex nation en. docs. 
not take PCR. and the ſeed orfauly, cith 


22 


pr 
elf 


ERIE ES 2 5 4 Xs * Ii 2 
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0 Hence, if ſeveral plants are ſown in a ſoil, thoſe. 
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by 


er entirely or is. ſmall and ſhrivelled; the roots 
being rotted by the moiſture. : 
1 N eee is alſo prevented by the want: af 
When the leaves and ſtem of a plant flou- 
ith greatly, it ſeldom produces many flowers. 
In graſſes, as the nouriſhment is drawn from 
the roots after they flower ; if the roots are rotted 
by moiſture, the ſeeds will not be perfected: in 
the ripening of the ſeed, the farinaceous part of 
the cotylidon i is produced. N , 
Plants cannot live without air: it Sg an- 
fon the. ſame purpoſes to them, as it does to. 
animals. The action of the air appears to de 
1 5 principally. on the ſmooth ſurface of the leaves, . 
or on the bark of the ſtem. 
The air is rendered effete by the plant, fo chat 
there muſt be a continual ſupply e - 7 
otherwiſe the ſtem runs up to à great length, is | | 
exceedingly ſmalland weak, the leayes endeavour 
to ſpread out to a great diſtance, no impregnati . 
takes place i in the flowers, the proper juices are 
not formed, and, the whole plant is deſtroyed. 


PI 


which are beſt adapted to it, will grow up 3 5 
| 6 rob the others of the air, and deſtroy them 
The roots alſo require air; ſo ia — 
too deep planted, it will not gro 
8 a alſo differen degrees, of e 2 
* 2 | 


*. * 
4 I 
- & 3 Pl 
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"Ft bs only telpirable air that will anſwer Holly | 
purpoſes.. | 
Light is alfo necelfary „ the cmd; of « a 
plant, but not {6 much as air.” Moſt leaves have 
two ſürfices, one of which is always expoſed to 
the light; and if the other is turned to it, (by 
altering the poſition of a branch) the growth is 
frequently ſtopped, until the leaves turn them 
| ſelves tb it ägan. This firocth fide-of the lenf 
therefore, being that which is acted upon by the. 
air and light, would appear to be that part by 
which à plant principally lives: and in many 
Plants the leaves ſhut themſelves up, ſo as to co-— 
ver the fmooth fide on expoſure to cold air, nox. 
ious Tappurs, encore or "evi. HIGH" ny; — 
Abe vent of «Gffcen TY of li s 
vents the fant 
xcept micilh; and Wet) Akgtäwer N r i 
green confiſting of blue and yel- 
caving it either yellow or colour-lefs, makes 
le ts weak; and prevents the impregnation of 


: 4 be walt f Folliche kt” Alf and Light, 


_ pirticuldrly'affects he irmpregnäton. 
Heat, in-a moderate" degret, according to tie 

anke ofthe Plant, makes the leaves flouriſh, 
ſtem ſtrong provided the "foil be ſuffice" 

moſt ; TI 8 10 great ac it ane the 
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plant run up too ſoon to ſeed, eſp=cially in a dry 
ſoil, and prevents the growth of the leaves. Heat 
alſo prevents moiſture from rotting the roots, or 
any other parts of a plant, but it increaſes th 
effects of moſt other poiſons. - 

The advantages of N a foul are, the pre- 
venting. the water from . rotting the ſeeds, or 
rotting the roots, eſpecially at the time of flow. 
«ring; ar taking. pit, The olletls ah em muci ess 
by too great dilution... |, | 
| The advantages of. Wierig are, hs conver. 7 
ſion of the vegetable fibres into mucilage, by 
ſtopping their vegetation, and expoſin 
che ait. Alch, by deſtroying weeds, by giving 
their ſeeds an opportunity of growing, killing 
them, and conyerting them into mucilage ; like. 

wiſe, by decompoſing prrites, eder merallis 

and alluminous ſalts. 
A very poor ſoil. will he bur little bensfited by 
allowing, inaſmuch, as there is nothing con+ 
tained in it capable of being converted into mu- 
Silage, except the rain water. It is. e 
| ene an entiching erer. 
for ſeyeral years ſucceſſively ad | 


| were r Ar 5 
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The advantages of drilling are, the giving n 


nity to deſtroy the weeds,” cutting the 
fibres of the roots, ſo is to make them branch 
Gut again, cent the earth about the roots, 
and throwing freſh earth on the ſtems, ſo as to 
make freſh roots break out; the "aving ſuperflu- 
ous ſeeds, and ſowing the ground more equally; 
and giving free paſſage to the air. From ſuch 
advantages as theſe, plants flouriſn and grow 
ſtrong, healthy, and vigo orous, and are thereby 
enabled . rein hole blaſts and "rains which 
- that chaten yora | 
I cannot cloſe this beton, without giving a 
ſhort accbunt of a curious experiment made by 

c thnot, upon the growth of Wheat, in 
8 ate the natüte and neee . 


1} $4 BY 1 3 Þ 4 eee Tt 1 


4 2 
_ + 58 *: 4 
had rect ved” « hint from Dr. 
roots 


of 7 88 Found the dme det and — | 
Ma minu ſeript ſaid to be written by Dr. Cu en, 
Profeſſor of * Chemiſtry, at Edinburg 
Fuer ute Nette pf "Ws c einher 
| planty nin words. /*Culmiferous plants 


Dr. EP Agriculture, TS, 725 * 1 | 
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at a knot on the plumule ; the third, at a Enot on 
the plumule above the ſecond : this the diſcovery 
of Benner, upon the due formation of theſe three 
| knots and ſets of fibres, I judge the tillering of 
ftumentaceous plants does entirely depend: that 
if theſe knots ate imperfectly formed, the plant 
imperfectly tillers. Theſe three knots are termed 
by Bennet, the infancy, the adoleſcence, and the 
maturity of the plant. At the two uppermoſt 

 Enots, /thetillering is formed. T 

Mr. Arbuthnot was hence induced to ſow a ſow 
grains in water, to watch the ſucceſſion of the 
roots. He cut a hole an inch ſquare in a bung- 
cork,” in which he laid ſome wool, and upon that 
ee grains of white wheat, and floated them on 
water in a glaſs tube eighteen inches long. Firſt, 
there were three fibres ſhot from the radicle, 
which branched into innumerable fibres; upon 

the wheat ſpearing, freſn fibres ſtruck out as de- 


ſeribed by Dr. Cullen Soon after they were eſta- 


bed the three firſt fibres with their branches 
> dec 6 
| freſh fibres made their'a „pearane- 
7 in poem: of the water. The «ow tg et 8 : * 
ö ane _— 
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Ale tried the fame experiment in another glaſs, 
mixed with ſome waod-afhes :' the ſeed rotted on 
dy, ſurface : Pying, as ſuppoſed to the quanti ity, | 
of woad-aſhes being too great. The moti 
to ſee if it would lead to any, diſcovery of the 
Pte ſmut ; for Mr, Arbuthnot apprehended 
that diſeaſe to be awing to 2-want of proper nau- 
riſhment i in the laſt ſucceſſion, of roots; the grain 
then being in a mugilagenous ſtate, there may not 
be a ſufficient quantity of fopd to carry it through 
that ſtate. He has obſerygd,. that part of a field 
which has been full « of weeds... 


has been much poached, in ſawing, and afier= 
| 1 baked, whether og the head-land or mid. 
dle of the, fields, ſuch parts have. been moſt ſub. | 
Jeck ro. faux; wing, 45 he believes, to the ſur, 
face of che earth not being, peryious.enough to ad- 

| mit the laſt er of fibres, which it is do be. op- 

L uin, and then. z joduce. ahemſclyes-jnto the fur- 
_ face, frequently at the diſtance of three quarters 


atted hen the 
reſt has eſcaped an likewiſe, when Lirong land == 


_ of ap inch, This act Mz. Arbuthnot has wan; 


times. remarked; in £xamjnjng the roots of fed 

: Wee Free ̃ ark to notion oi 
© + Fhis.curigus.inycitigazion/of the ſucceſſion. of 

d woe pf Sulwiſerous- plants, 48d Ah p- 

tion and gag of che laſt ſer of fre, leads aa. 

8 „„ n. 


went; yet thezware many imellig 
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_ tural 19 two concluſions of great importance: 
ok Firſt, that it is highly. neceſſary to haye the 
ground well prepared by hocing, for. the recep. 
tion of theſe. fibres iſſuing from the laſt knot ; 
; otheryife, the plants are not only deprived af the 
; nouriſhment. required, but alſo of hold and ſtabi- 
by againſt the attacks of wind and rain, and arg 
_ hereby eaſily logged. A maſt intelligent friend 
| of mine, whoſe veracity, I can thoroughly rely on, 
informed me, that he has ſeen. a-whole, field of 
wheat laid down as if mown, and withering on the 
ground; and that upon examining into the cauſe, 
he found the above mentioned fibres had not been = 
able ta penetrate the ſurface, of the ground, 
which, from much wet, and a ſudden Ares, 
vas to them become hard and impenetrable.. 
8 Ang; ſecondiy, ſhould ve not alſo from hence 
conclude, that the feeding, of Wheat with. Hep, 
man he zttended with very. dangerous conſe- 
Fl —_— for, if this part of the.root, being above 
| gr9wnd, is nibbled or woundeg by the teeth of 
20 ankamen rr them fram { Fg 


I 'Rabilicy, bealkb, and producer of the plane. 
„ However mlaubible this tyſiem may appear, — 
1 uch it may ſeem ſupported by experi, | 
nt perſons, who 
# 80 3 ts n bent. e Wh 
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Mr. Cooke, the ingenious inventor of the drill. 
plough, contends that the third and laſt ſet of 
roots art by no means a certain offspring of cul- 
miferous plants, but merely an adventitious or ca- 
ſual growth, produced by the great vigour of the 
plant, and the fertility and moiſture of the ſoil, 
when laid up to the ſtem. "This, he ſays, may | 
create this laſt ſet of roots, which may lay hold of 
the earth, and increaſe thie ſtability of the plant, 
bor are not abſslutely neceſſary to its-nourtſhment. 
© He very juſtly obſerves, that by Mr. Arbuth- 
not's experiment, the laft ſet of roots do not puſh 
out till the wheat is in car; and yet by Dr. 
Cullen's hypotheſis, they are fuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of the tillering of the plant. One or "oe 
of theſe concluſions-muft be erroneous. - | 
"Mr. Dickſon, author of the Faſciculu 
gamicarum, and a perſon of much e in 
the vegetation o plants, is of opinion, that though - 
this laſt ſet of roots does not contribute in any 
reſpect to the tillering of the plants, yet it muſt 
be or real utility to the plant, otherwiſe, it would 
not be there. He Tays, Mr. Arbuthnot muſt be 
miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes that the firſt ſet f 
roots dies, when the ſecond! eſtabliſhes itſelf in 
the grbünd; or that the ſecond dies, when the 
 third-tftablithes itſelf in the ground. Tbeſe r oots; 
. ſafe he, t become indeed hard and wiry, but | 


my 


Ir A 


bl 


not die, till the plant is fully ripe, and begins it- 


ſelf to decay. Then indeed the roots alſo decay, 
bur not till then; for they adminiſter nouriſhment 
to the plants, till the laſt. | 

Dr. Hunter, in his Georgical Eſſays, (p. 28, of 
the laſt edition) has given us a ſyſtem, differing in - 
ſome reſpects from all of theſe; which, he tells us, 
he drew from long and careful obſervation, 


| Without taking any notice whatever of the laſt 
or uppermoſt ſet of roots, he mentions the former 


two; the firſt of which he calls the ſeminal r roots, 
; which: he makes proceed immediately from theg grain 


and ſeed ſown. From this ſeed, he deſcribes. a pipe 


ſhooting upwards 1 to the: ſurface, which. 18 by Dr. 


Cullen, and others, called the plumula. This pipe he 


mentions as 0 conveying nouriſhment to a knot or 
ſwelling, very near, but under the ſurface of the 


ground, and from which knot he makes the co- ; 


Ne 4 


4 the plant, he forgets to explain. 


ronal roots to ſpring, and to incline downwarc d 


ſo as to lay faſter hold of the ſoll. According, to 


the length of the pipe, or plumula, he, ſuppoſes 


the plant io be ſtronger or weaker; but why. its 


Jitional length ſhould give. additional e : 


$3 WV 


Here, "then, is abundant variety of opinions, 
upon a fat not fully aſcertained, and which. is 


well . of the attention, and accurate exPe= 
riments, 0 5 


the curious cultivator. 
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FN counties where dls is much uncertaint) 

of che. weather, as a our own, the corn, when 
reaped,” is commonly laid i up, either 3 in ſtacks or 
in barns. | The manner | of making the former, 
and the advantages attendin them, ha ve been al- 
| ready ſpoken of. Stacks ſhould always be placed 
on à dry eminence, and be well fenced againſt 
cattle. When the huſbandman has begun 1 to u 
a ſtack, he ſhould houſe the remainder of it as. 
: ſoon : as poſſible ; for which reaſon, it is moſt ell 
| gible to make them ſmall and more numerous 
and when rightly. managed, they will ſave con- 
fiderable . 18 off herwiſe 1 + neceſſary build. 


| in : 

| 01 mz be the threſhing fads, the 82 0 of the | 
place i is dug away to the depth. of about fx inches, 

and the carth thus taken off, aſter being cleared 
of ſtones, is mixed with the Arongelt clay that can f 
be "had, 'apd with gung of cows or onen. 
This "mixtiire is + then worked a de with x 
water, - till it is is of the N of sk mortar, 
| "and 


3 


IS * 8 3 
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and the compoſt thus made, is ſpread as ſmooth 
as poſſible, with a trowel, upon the ſpot from 
which the earth was taken. As it cracks in dry= 
ing, it muſt be beaten down with great force; or 
rolled witli a heavy roller, till all the efevices are 
filled up; and this muſt be continued, ml ls 
quite ſolid, hard, and firm. | 
This is the common method : but there is 4 
more fimple way that will ſucceed better, which 
is, by taking good ſtiff clay, free of ſtones, and 
lying it down in the place where the floor is to 
be made, in the ſame form, and on the ſame bed. 
in which it formerly lay; then beat it down and 


roll as above, without adding any new mixture 


to it, and it will thus beat into a more ſolid and 
compact body, than by giving it any additional 
ingredient. Two, or even three layers, of three 
or four inches thick, nenen eee | 
very cloſe and firm. _ ; 95 
The beſt barn; both for threſhing [a Kvoping. i 
of corn, is, undoubtedly, that which is drieſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt completely” ſolid;” and, conſe. 
quently; freeſt from cracks and holes, in which 
vermin or teck 0 ae, Row hw | 
The Ache ven 8 careful in this aq 
| and uſed lees of oil ih forming their floors, 'to 
prevent the growth of weeds, and alſo to preſerve® 
i 5 the 


| 
. { ; \ 
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the corn from being devoured by mice and rats. 
Their barns were aun placed high, . ur 1 
| . £44 8 
I am however perfectly conincad, that there. 
are no floors ultimately. ſo good or ſo cheap, as as 
thoſe formed of ſound, thick, and. well ſeaſoned 
oak-plank, which both anſwer well for threſhing, 
and for preſerving the grain from all moiſture; 
and when cloſe jointed, planed, and tongued, will 
lodge no inſects, and allow no. ſeeds to eſcape. 
Theſe flooring boards ſhould; be laid on joiſts 
raiſed. a little from the ground, and the ſpace un 
derneath ſhould have a layer of chalk, well 
_ rammed or beaten down, 90 to prevent the dam 
Air from riſing and rotting che joiſts. If no chalk 
zs near, a free circulation of air muſt be admitted. 
Barns are commonly built of ſuch materials as are 
moſt readily found. in e of the Foubery. 
where they are erected. „ 
It may howev r be proper to Pe Gn ew 
| cigumſtances reſpecting their conſtruction: vil. 5 
chat their. roofs: be well covered, ſo that no wet 
may penetrate to the. inſide, which would hurt 
the corn. Frequent apertures ſhould be leſt in 
the ſide- walls to admit a thorough draft of air, 
without letting i in rain or now. This is not diffi- 
| cult to be contrived: for as there are ſheds for ya- 
18 en, pech n to the walls of 


+ ö 
7 
1 | 
2 8 
. * 
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„„ This is however a labori 
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barns, the appertures may be made under the 
roofs of theſe ſheds. Two large folding doors 
ſhould face each other, on the oppoſite ſides, for 
the convenience of carrying in and out a waggon 
load of corn in ſheaves; and theſe doors ſhould 
be of the ſame breadth as the threſhing floor, to 
afford the more light and als, for PG «4 
for winnowing. . 
It is moſt adviſeable, and indeed moſt com- 
monly practiſed, in countries which abound in 
corn, to have a ſeparate barn for wheat, another 
for ſpring corn, ſuch as barley and oats, and a 
third for peas, tares, clover, ſainfoin, &c. | 


Some art, which muſt be the reſult of practice, | 


is required in the placing and Piling: up of the 


ſheaves, both in ſtacks. and. in barns, The for- 3 
mer hay been ſpoken of; and in regard to the 
latter, the ſheaves ſhould, as much as poſſible, - 


; 'be preſſed ſo. cloſe to. the. walls of the. barn, as 
not to afford the leaſt room for rats or other ver 
min to get in betyween them: for if they once. 
W admittance, they will ſoon penetrate farther, - 
lodge themſelves i in the mow, apd do vaſt;prejus: 


5 dice to the corn. Where this mis fortune haps! | 


ens, the only remedy. is to take down the un 
ill. the, vermin, and. pile it up 8 0 £33. 
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Aeaſt ire. of vert 


nin Before the 


corn is 160 ay there, and it mould be lined with 


very Hil iron Plates, to prove them mn \ from getting 
into it. 
Grain w £4 1s refereed] ſon dme e in the 


ſiiab, anck is heated i in che ir mow, certainly ſweats | 


out its moiflüre, and gets harder and fitter for 
keeping : but people of {kill are not agreed, whe- 


ther grain is moſt proper for ſeed when ne; new, | 


at © 8 


or aſter being kept till the following year. - 
There ſhould always be a ſpace referved in the 


Vatn, or in ſome out-houſe adjoining, for laying | 


up the ſtraw of all kinds; ; as nothing is more uſe- 
ful about a farm yard; not only for the food of 
Eittle and horſes in the winter, but alſo for — 
inte chaff to lx with Horſe- corn, alſo for litter 


to all rhe anitnals, both in the houfe and in the | 


yard ; er which # gl roductis 
mixed with ME lg ant tale of cüttte. II 


another building achbining to the barhf or in a 


ebe Would ke conceivect's bor of, alt ee 


bau wy convenient vids: not i cu Wb by 2 


er this floor ould be forme! 


| fifteen feet. Une 


a2 flue, with partitions of brick-work, of one Half 
bien in"tlfioknels, at this flue ſhbüld inkander 
back ward and forws under the whole'extenr bk 


a i 
i . 
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the floor, from a fire place and furnace door at 
the one end, to a perpendicular flue at the other, 


riſing to a convenient height above the roof, like 


a chimney top. A fire lit with any fuel, in the 
furnace, will draw through all the meanders or 


windings of the flue, and riſe through the chim- 


ney top, into the air, by which means the flour 


will ſoon be heated; and upon this floor the new 


threſhed grain ſhould be thrown in conſiderable 
quantities, and turned with a ſhovel till no moiſ- 


ture or ſteam ariſes from it, and Me ir feels N 
n dry, ſmooth, and flipper. | 


This operation, which may be 5 at a 


very ſmall expence, will be particularly uſeful to 


5 grain which has been houſed ſomewhat damp; 


from a rainy ſeaſon, or any other circumſtance: 


but even in the drieſt years, it will improve the 
look and the feel of the wheat, ſo much, as to 
make it more marketable and bring a better price; 

nor will it injure it for any one purpoſe whatever, 


but on the contrary, will improve it intrinſically. 


It is weil known that gardeners put their 
5 choiceſt ſeeds, ſuch as thoſe" of melons, &c. n 
| the tops of their hot-houſe flues in order to d, 
and preferve them for fowing. This floor, heated © 
ſufficiently, might alſo anſwer the purpoſe of pre- 
4 ſerving wheat from that deſtructive inſect, the 
weevil, inſtead of the oven recommended by M. 8 
N! d oi 


— 
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du Hamel, and could be uſed with much lets 
trouble and expence. Such a floor might anſwer 
alſb for malting, and for preparing potatoes, and 
other roots, for the food of cattle, of which I 
have formerly ſpoken. . Nay, perhaps it might 
even anſwer for dryipg of hops, Wan and ow; 
as J ſhall notice hereafrer. 5 
Though the flail be the beſt eee yet | 
| 8 for threſning of corn, becauſe it ſepa rates 
the grain from the ſtraw and huſks very expediti- 
ouſly; yet, as it always bruiſes a great many ſeeds, 
even ſo as to render them incapable of vegetat- 
ing, it were much to be wiſhed that ſome method 
Could be found, by which this benin inconve- 
nience might be avoided. e 
An engine for this HE 0 been 3 
by Mr. Winlaw, who has given an account of it 
in the third volume of the Bath Society” s Tran- 
factions, together with an explanatory plate. 
As a ſucceſsful invention of this kind is, in 
my. opinion, a very important deſideratum in huſ- 
bandry, it is to be regretted, that we have not yer 
had ſome ſatisfactory experiments made upon this 
machine; not with a handful, or even buſhels, | 


4 but to a conſiderable extent. If ſuch experi 5 


had been. made, and favorable reports. 
El ehren, 1 en with dts wens have e 
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Wine from a defire of prada ſo uſeful 
= a diſcovery. © 3 | 
I have alſo boon informed f a tor acti 
Fes at Aloa, in Scotland, for threſhing at 
| barley, and have been told that it ſucceeded ; but | 
my information is not ſufficiently authentic, or 
accurate, to warrant 80 pre . SE it 
here. 1 | 38 
While fails are our Gt AS it is the more 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the threſher ought not 
to wear thick iron-clouted/ ſhoes, whilſt he is at 
work, eſpecially in threſhing new corn, and more 
particularly in threſhing wheat; becauſe they _ 
will be apt to bruiſe it. His Bikes: for this pur- 
poſe, ſhould be ſoaled with an —_ _ or hows 
other ſoft ſubſtances nw + 
Mr. Mortimer eſteems it a SG Aber for a 
man to threſh four buſhels of wheat or rye, fix 
buſhels of barley, five buſhels of oats, or five - 
buſhels of beans or peaſe, if the corn threſh well. 
But Mr. Liſle ſays, a good threſhet aſſured him, 
that twelve buſhels of oats or barley are reckoned 


jo ' a good day's threſhing; and that this very man 


had threſhed fourteen 'buſhels of oats daily, and 
vinnowed them, for ſeveral days together; but 
that thoſe oats yielded remarkably well: that five 
or ſix buſhels of wheat are a very good day's 
. and if the corn be clung and yields ill, 
K L 2 |  Gmetimnes' 
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ſometimes three buſhels are as much as can be 
threſhed in a day. He rates the common price 
of threſhing at eighteen pence for a quarter of 
corn, and obſerves, that fix buſhels of wheat, of 
the growth of a warm gravelly vale, are as eaſily 
threſhed in a day, as four buſhels of the produce 
of cold hilly land; becauſe the ſtroke of the flail 
muſt be forced down ſtronger to beat out the 
grain of this laſt, than it need to be for the for- 
mer; this may account for the difference p 8 
nis eſtimate and Mr. Mortimer rs. 
As the ſtraw of corn which is A a 
* High ſoil,” is ſh6rter than that of a ſtrong clayey 
ground, more ſheaves, and conſequently | more 
cars, of this firſt ſort, may be laid together on a 
floor of equal extent, than can be of the laſt, 
whoſe en ns deer em y more 
: * EFV 
* The prices of teething and daes a toad of 


e Quarihe ter of Mic 
"5,480 166 quid Vena equate of | 


oats, fixteen pence ;' but if ſmall beer is allowed, 
eee mp on nay N 5 the above I * 1 5 


80 Bur when this a ti ky chegren, iv 
* » A — of $. Albans ; meaſure, is four peck 
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often performed in fo ſlovenly a manner, and fo 
much grain is leſt in the ear, that the farmer muſt 
either be very attentive, or ſuffer much loſs, 
This circumſtance alone, would make the inven- 


tion of a good threſhing machine not only valu- 


able to the individual, but to the public at large. 
The worſe wheat is, though it be never ſo dry, 
the rougher it will feel when handled; becauſe 


thin and coarſe wheat is not ſo plump and glo- 


bular as fine wheat, but is apt to be pitted and 
_ wrinkled, which of courſe renders it leſs ſlippery 


It will handle cooler out of a ſtack two years eld, 
than it will out of one that is only a year old; 
a hilly country, will be driven into the ſtack. 


Mr. Liſle, who makes this remark, adds, from 


his own experience, that wheat threſhed in damp 
weather, generally yields little flour, with much 


E 


bran, when it is ground; and that if put into 


ſacks, it will grow muſty in leſs than three weeks, 


let the weather be ever ſo dry afterwards ; but if 


it be threſhed hen the air is perfectly clear and 


dry, it will keep well in ſacks. for a long time: | 

' eſpecially. if theſeare laid on: a; very: dry. r. | 
Poor the keeping of meal, in general; there is 
26 beater! way, than firſt to bolt it, and clear it 

from the bran, Which is very apt to corrode and 


r ty and make it S then to r 


* 
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Beans and after tl 
nave ſweated in the mow, Which they are very apt 
te do; becauſe, as the whole b of either of 
them Aver rigen ah toge 


heat, and communicate e the WHole 
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in clean, dry, tight, and well bound _ Rh 
muͤſt be laid in a cool, dry Pee. a ere 


The beards of barley come off beſt bee 


ing, when the ſwarths of this corn have taken 


the dew before their being houſed. It will keep 

well in the mow, unthreſhed, for one year; and 

for making it into malt, which muſt be done be- 
fore the heat of the ſummer comes on, it muſt 

not be kept above a year and half, or at moſt two 


years, otherwiſe it will be filled with weevils, un- 


leſs it has been previouſſy cured in e or 


ow, ſuch as I have before deſcribed. W : 
| Oats, being defended with à double bee are 


the grain leaſt ſubject to harbour vermin-. 


dry them 


threſhed earlier than Chriſtm is, becauſe they are 
not fit for k el ing before ther time. "EB. 3 = 0 45 d 


always kchreſn b 


r; the green purts 


heap. - The danger to be guarde! againſt here'is, 


down as hard as poſſible; and head it up cloſely, 


The - 
beſt way to keep them after being threſhed this = 
well on a kiln, and then to barrel them 
up in clean cloſe caſks: but they ſnould not be 


W 


that the green ſo heated, do not give fire to the 
| be: 2 by Vigo" both might be either rottecd or 
wes e donn, 
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conſumed; to which, the bigneſs of their leaves, 


and hardneſs of theirſtalks, which continue moiſt 


ans dg a long time, will alſo; contribute very 

uch. For this reaſon, farmers. generally chooſe 
eds: them without doors, rather than to houſe: 
them, that they may be more thoroughly dried 
by the ſun and air. As beans are a very large 


ſeed, and conſequently: full of moiſture, it is 


found beſt to let thoſe that are intended for keep- 


ing, ſweat in the mow till March, when they may 


be threſhed without danger; for beans never 
2 after they have keen once thoroughly 
dried. But if they ſhould be found ſoft and damp 
even at that: ſeaſon, the beſt, way is to Kiln-dry 
them; after which they will keep many years 
without turning or any other care, en they 
be laid ever een the grana y. 


——— they are the moſt apt 
to breed worms, weevils, and mites, by reaſon of 
the luſciouſneſs and ſweetneſs of their grain. 


The better they are dried, either in the kiln or 


. fun, the former of which will generally be found 


mot effectunl in this country, che longer chey 15 


2 ad the fer IR _ hs ow 
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too much, but may be preſerved by putting them 
into cloſe caſks, and heading them up. In gra- 
nates, they keep beſt in thick heaps, or in bins: 
ſpreading them thin upon the floor being apt to 
dry them too ſoon, and to take om — 
of their ſweetneſs and goodneſs; ome 
Vetches wanted for ſeed, rr afiee 
they are cut, may be 'threſhed upon à cloth, " 
too ſoſt to be threſhed on a floor, whete the flail 
and threſher's' feet would be on: a 
break. the weil Dajan od 
When 3 eee 8 and ſpreads 
his ſheaves, he will pick out of them at leaſt all the 
nargeſt and moſt apparent weeds, before he he- 
Sins to thraſn. As he e in his work, he 1 


Je 


aring-./. cate an of) aun 


1 Thin pete libs — a wide ſieve, 
| which, mine only 55 da fr, and ue 
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ſtraw intended ſor fodder. - A few of them in- 


cloſed in a ſmall truſs bound at both ends, the 
better to keep them in, will entice horſes to eat 


heartily of this ſtraw, which affords hem good 
nouriſhment. '.'T Wa e 1 be Wr winter's 


for ſneep. * 
e deal of khan: hay: 5 ſaved: in ich 


; ang of a ſieve, by faſtening a loop to its rim, 


and reſting it thereby on; a hook ſuſpended by a 


nower may eaſily give it the circular motion. 


But à yet more convenient method is, to place a 


ſquare ſieve of wire, with thin boards for its ſides, 


upon two poliſhed. rods of iron, to throw the 


corn up into in with n ſhovel and to puſſi it back. 


1 - When "this 


ee vid; the wind ſhould. blow through the 
| barn, Ihe winnower then placing himſelf under 
te wind, and cloſe to the heap of corn that is 
5 tobe; whos kante it ere ſhovel-f 
er, and. lar motion, throws it 


eien 


e 0 


* eee oi nn — — is r | 
| . veins is en, W der 


Uaſter 


ders on che chaffj-8&e;%is 


ant en | 
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ſcartered | in the air, ___ the wind, towards the 
oppoſite ſide of the barn: The beſt grains, 


e e Athen 5 the leer fall 


ſhort of them; and the very ſmall,” ſhrivelled, 
and much damaged, with the ſeeds of cockle, 


darnel, and ſeveral other weeds, fall ſtill nearer 
to the man who throws them; while tlie lighter 


feeds: of other weeds, with the bits of m_, 
dchaff, duſt, &c. are blown from all the ref 

the wind. From time to time, the WIG 
quits his ſhovel; and ſweeps away the ſecond ſized 
corn, Which would be too much intermixed with 
the ſmalleſt, if the hrap as leſt alone and A 
fered to accumulate till the end of the winnow- 
ing; and when the Whole is done, he ſhovels up 
the fineſt grain; | The ſmalleſt o all 2 bor- 


83 


the three ſorts, after doing ſiſted. oi dere a % 
cleanſe them from any remaining duſt, are ac 
up ame V% phe fitſt for Take; the —_— 0. 
1d the chifd, ae bamber can a 
chi y. for the food of poult S 
aws and chaff ure ted — — 
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| weighty and t here Parated as 
I | ſcribed; 4: Vet the narirdl action 
conſtantly, but frequently: diſippoints the 
in his time of "greateſt need; and when 
5 I blow, it is not always in the beſt direction to a | 
ſwer the ſituation of his barn. Beſides, | even 
hen its force can be applied in the beſt way. 
it is not always then equal; but generally acts 
| : orders DN ers 
| CCalons: be bow Ty ee 8 
| PS eſe incgiyentencies are nom fie E p 
"2 g a 'winnowing machine which creates | ” 
1 
| Though, 1 för d 50 * | 
5 not, like ſome other countries, under the | 


— — 
” I Oro tot. Ate toe 5 
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of erecting La © edifices for public grataries, be- ; 
Aue our harveſts are much leſs apt to fail us 
N yet 30 on ſome Sranaries may be uſeful 
dock to the individual and to the Þubile, wut 
© ly mention tho ITY 5 them 


. are three been rules to \provent de 


3 332 
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5 _— ewe Pat 2001 ih 1 5 8 rw 
TThyirdly, ts prebent, by means of thin canvas 
ſteeped in oil, theitos;free-acceſs of external air, 
which'brings along with it infects; or the eggs of | | 
1 ich prey: upon eee 
| _ — Granavles ſhould bo\irong 8 » 
5 Hinge: of oak or ould be inferied into 25 h , : 
| Alls, t "Kron deal. ar achit iron To | 
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Press 
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tongued, to prevent the corn from 
lg throught the Joints when they ſhrink, 3 
| wr oY . 1 5 1 0 eg * "which 
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which. chey | youll 95 leſs or more, ods wel 
| | There: may 72 S "Si GOO over one an- 
other; for the ſhallower. corn lies, the better it 
will keep; and the more eaſily it is turned. Some 
have a ſmall hole in the floor of the upper Kory, 
through which the corn deſcends be 
one, like the ſand of an hour glaſs; 
is all come down into a ee it is 
hoiſted again into the upper one; ſo that it is kept 


preſerving corn. But the uſual way of preſerving 


it in our common granaries is, after it has been 
lifted and ſcreened, to ſpread it upon the floor, 
about ſix inches thick, to turn it twice a week, 
and to repeat e eee once a N 8 
the firſt two. months. 8 
It is then laid a e chick; 1 do 1 
more; and in chis time it is t turned once a week, 
and now and chen it is ſcreened again. At the 
end of ſome months, it is raiſed to the thickneſs 


| of two feet, rurned once a fortnight, and ſcreened 


as occaſion-requires ; and thus the thickneſs may 
be gradually increaſed, and the turning and ſereen- 
ing diminiſhed,” the longer itiis kept: at the ſame 
time, the more frequently this is done dne beter 
the grain will be preſerved; . 
: F THOW who are deſirous ** being more fall in 
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ect; will find it. imple Aiſcuſſed 
by M. du Hamel, in 12 e on the bes 
tion of . ; 
In chat treatiſe, M. ws e give ves anaccount 
5 his ſucceſſive experiments in preſerving grain 


» 


from its two great foes, the falſe- moth or corn- 
worm, and the weevil, weft the ods * kiln- 


drying and ventilating. / i io Log! 

. Eſhall here add a ort ne 1 W 
ha Bath Society” $ Tranſactions, of a very ſimple | 
method of getting rid of the laſt· mentioned i in- 


| ſect 24s hah,” if effectual, has the ne, e 
being both eaſy and unexpenſive. 


M. de Broſſes, firſt preſident of the ere 


8 -, Dijon in France, finding that the weevils had 


got among ome wheat, at one of his farms, tried 
almoſt every method to get rid of them, but in 
vain; for his Sram ries ſtill continued infeſted 
ith thi iou inſect. At length, being in- 

d of a way to fleſtroy them, which had been 
praiſed with ſucceſs i in the province of en 


he ſet about it in the following manner. 
He got ſome live lobſters, which he ines, on 
6 tha Wheat that was in | 


ſted, and in four ho 


time the e came out from all parts, diſ. 
perſing themſelves over the walls in ſuch num 
bers, that in many places they were quite * 
with them, and were thus eaſily deſtroyed. 

1 8 | 75 The 


i 4 
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The ſmell of lobſters, particularly if left till 
they. ſtink, always proves fatal o theſe inſects; 
and yet will not in the leaſt affect the corn. This 
remedy ſhould be uſed as ſoon as the weevils 
appear, or begin to make their neſts /. i 
Mr. Wagſtaffe has alſo favoured us with a very 
caſy method of extirpating theſe. inſects; by 
which, he ſays, he effectually cleared two. of his 
- own barns. This is, by turning a hen or two, with 
newly hatched chickens, upon the heap, which 
they will traverſe without feeding, or very ſpar- 
ingly fo, and are ſeemingly inſatiable in the PUr=. 
| ſuit of theſe inſets. When the numbers are 
reduced within reach, a hen will fly up againſt 
the walls; and bruſh them down with her wings, 
while her chickens ſeize them with the greateſt 
avidity. This being repeated as often as they 
want food, the whole ſpecies will in a day or two | 
be deſtroyed. Of the phalænz ( moth) and the 5 
| ſmall butte equally \ voracious... 
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ft methoc ebb fab 'this cl. 5 
ture of Hops, i is delivered nearly to the fol- | 
_ lowing « effect, in a pamphlet drawn up, and pub- 
Alifhed, by order of the Dublin Society for the ng 3 5 
vancement of agriculture and manufactures. 
A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, more incling __ 

. fand than clay, is, in general, the fitteſt for hops; 

and in particular a black garden mould is excel- 

lent. Stiff clays, ſpewy lands, fuch as are apt 
to be overflown by floods, hard gravels, ſtrong 
grounds, very ſandy ones, and ſuch as are not at 
e ee be eme 355 | 
or mak mn p Is 
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ue beſt fituation for hop-grounds, is ſuch as 

mmelines to the ſouth-eaſt; or lies open to it, ſo 
that they may have the benefit of the morning 
ſun, to diſſipate the moiſt ſtagnant air, inimical 
to all plants: and alſo to carry off the morning 
 dews, which lying too long on the plants, may 
chill the young ſhoots or leaves; and particularly 

to prevent the bad effects of a ſweet dew or juice, 
extracted from the platits, or leſt on them in ſultry = 
hot weather; which dew, if it remains on the 


Plants, is apt to breed inſtects, as is frequently the 


ceſe in the bloſſoms of apps and other NOOR 

| which bloom late. e 

HFop. grounds ſhould alſo be dich for the air 
to have a free paſſage and circulation” between 


the plants; and it ſhould be ſo ſheltered to the | 


north-eaſt, north, north-weſt, and weſt, that nei 


iber the froſty winds in the ſpring may cut off b 


young ſprouts, nor the more ſtormy ones in ſum- ”, 


mer and autumm deſtroy the full-grown hops. | 


The ground and ſituation being choſen, - Roy 
next buſineſs is to prepare ir for the planting: + 


i Sufficient directions have been already given for 


5 bringing land into the moſt perfect tilth, by deep 
| _ plowings, croſs plowings, and harrowings ; 3 and ; 


er ee it e be ſown Was "ra" | 


| and ihe ens are twice iced, tho weels will b 1 + 


_ II. R 
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: regulated by 

' ſhould always be ſufficiently; diſtant to admit the 
5 korſe· hoe without danger to. the plants: and by 
: ſetting — in ſquares, there is an oppor- 
tunity to er oſs plough in the manner before de- 
., ſcribec in [the culture of Indian corn, potatoes, 
| is particularly adapted to the culture 
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_ deſtroyed, and the ground: rendered. looſer: and 
| finer: - Another good plowing after the turnips 


ate taken off, will, with the enſuing winter, meL- 
lowing, render it fit for being Planied: with, hops 


_ ipthe-ſpring-> 4446703 63 «iq is 6 
5 If t the mould of the Folger ho naturally, 
| goad, and brought into fine tilth, there will be 

ſion to manure it the firſt year; 

but if the ſoil is not rich or fine enough, it would 
be right to give it ſome freſh mould in the ſpring 5 
if mixed with old rotten dung, or marle, or lime, 


little or no occa 


or ſoaper's aſhes, it will be the better. 


At fifteen or twenty feet diſtance pa the 

arallel to it, ſet out your hills at the 5 
diſtance you propoſe, and drive in a ſtake to mark 
the center of each hill, which r ma) 
_ ſquares: chequer-wiſe, or in the quincunx forůũ 1 
but the form | 

-Þ tion preſently... 1 


hedge, and 


er ĩs beſt, for * ae 1 ſhall: m 


The diſtance, of the hills;(hould, a 
jen goodneſs. of the ſoil, but they 


be either in ; 


* 
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plants afford ample ſpace, and the croſs . 
forms and augments the Bals. 
If che ſoil be dry and ſhallow, ſix or ſeven feet 


will bela convenient diſtance: but if it be rich; 


moiſt, and apt to bear large hops and leaves, it 


may be right to allow eight or nine feet between 
the hills. If. the hills ſhould be found to be too 
far aſunder, after the ground has been Planted 
ſome time, and is thereby become what is com- 


' monly called an old hop-ground, that inconve- 


nience may. be ſomewhat remedied, by enlarging 
the hills, and increafing the number of roots and 
Poles: and if the hills are too near, it will be 


2 neceſſary to leſſen the number both of plants and 
poles: for the over- poling of a hop- ground, either 


in number or height of poles, is of much worſe 
conſequence, than poling it too little. % 


The moſt proper ſeaſon for adi hops, is 
1 05 from the beginning of March to the middle of | 
April, at the time when they begin to ſhoot. 
Phere are ſeveral ſorts, though the botaniſts 
. allow but of ond ſpecies! of hops. The moſt 
eſteemed are the long White, the oval, and the 


long ſquare garlic hop. Theſe differ from each 


| other in the colour and ſhape of their bells, or 
hops, in their degree of bearing, and in their 
time of ripening. The long white is; moſt va. 


lued, becauſe it is a great bearer, and produces "a 
ST 4 RA FJ 5 


444 | 
the moff beautiful hops: for the beauty of hops 
conſiſts in their being of a pale bright green co- 
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tour. The oval hop is beautiful, but does not 


bring ſo large a crop. There is a ſort of white 


hop, called the early or rath-hop, which ripens a 
week or ten days before the common, and is there- 


fore of advantage to thoſe who would be firſt at 


market: bur it is more tender, and dots not bear 
io plentifully. The long ſquare garlic hop is the 


greateſt bearer, more hardy, and ſomewhat later 
_ . ripe than the former ; but, by reaſon of its red- 
| neſs towards the ſtalk, it is not ſo beautiful to the 


2 and thotEfbte | is net fo much eſtecrmed » as $ the | | 


Fi wide: are wild forks: ks of a . 
fort of a which many, very improperly; call 


the female hop. Towards the middle ef July, it 


puts out a great number of lohg looſe es or - 


» mall flowers, hot at all Iike the true hop. 


is, to mark them at their — ; 


| 5 appearance, an to root them out aſterwards, be- 
cCauſe they do not bear bells or hops ; and as they 
are generally the ſtrongeſt plants, ſets 1 
: otherwiſe be taken from them, by miſtake!” 
There is alſo a poor flarved beg, called wila/ | 
5 10 which is not judged to be a different fort, 
but a hop which 8 for want of 
| 5 ** 2914 


+ * * 
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. The ſeveral kinds, and goodneſs of hops, may 
alſo be known by the colour of the vines, binds, 
ar. ſtalks. . The whitiſh binds produce the white 
hops, both the long and the oval; the grey or 
greeniſh binds commonly yield the large ſquare 
hops; and the red binds bear the Hon hop, 
which is the laſt eſteemed. 

The hap· planter ought 20 be extremely 4 
in the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly 

in regard to the kind of hop: for it is a great 
trauble and loſs to him when his garden proves to 
be à mixture of ſeyeral forts, ripening at diffe- 
rent times. He ho plants the three ſorts be- 


| fore mentioned, in chrer different parts of his 


und, will have the treuble of picking them, 
ſucceſſively, as they. become. ripe. n 
Hop- ſet arecunings fromche.rogs or branches - 
which. grow from the main root or ſtock. They 
| ſhould be procuxed, if; poſſible, .: from grounds 
' planted: with none but the ſort which is defied 5 
and they ſhould be from fie to ſeven or eight 
hes long, with three or mare joints or buds. 
on chem; all thepld bing, and hollow. en 15 
bel being cat af: a boos to ie 5 hy 

If it be deſired to inereaſe any particular fo "= 
of buy, by. taking plants or ſets from it, the ſu. 
s. binds may be laid down when the hops 


15 ve cd, cutting off their tops, and burying the 


„ | R 5 : BE. | 


* » 
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; lower ul in the- hill: or when the . are 
dreſſed, all he cuttings may be ſaved, and laid 
in tows in a bed of good earth: for almoſt every 
part of them will \ hp bac wee 
the next ſpring. e 

Some have tried to raiſe hips w fowing the 
hop-ſeed ; but this turns to no account. 
The largeſt ſets ſhould be preferred: the beſt 4 
are te be bad out of gardens which have been 
| well Kept: they ſhould be of the growth ef the 

Prece ing year; which is eaſily knovn by their 

| colour, always white when they are of chat age,” 
Ide ground being prepared as before directed, 
towards the latter end of February or beginning 
of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March 
if it be ſtrong and "moiſt, make in the pk: ces 
marked with the ſtakes, holes about twelve er fix- = 
tien inches Wide, and of a depth proportioned to 57 
rde nature of hs foil. In general, ten or twelve 5 
inches will be ſuſeient. If the ground be fal- 
lou, and you meet with hard elay or gravel, wed 
no! means enter into "this; for you would then 
make a baſon to retain water: but in ſuch cafe, 

raiſe up a ſmall hill of good mould: If there be 
4 god depth of rich wellow mould, dig the hole 
a fbot and a half or two feet deep, and you wilf k 
find the hops thrive the better, for their 2 ots 
wahr ron dowd, 1 io Staig 51 Nin 
e 8 | Tf 


uy 


f \ depth or your: ſets, one in the middle perpendi 
cular, and the reſt round about ſloping, and 
| meeting at the top, near the center: put your ſets 
therein, ſo. that they may ſtand even retry, . 


/ 
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f lets caii be had from a hop· ground at a ſmall 
diſtance, bring no more of them at a time than 
you have holes made ready for them, and plant 
them as ſoon as poſſible; taking care, by keeping 
the roots in wet litter, to prevent their growing 
dry: but if the ſets are procured from a great 


diſtance, lay them up in dry ſand or earth, as 


ſoon as they are cut, or pack them in ſuch man- 


ner that no air may get to them before they are 


planted; and when you haye brought them home, 
bury them in ground, and een 
the weather will permit. F 


When all is ready for planting, fill up the holes 


with the mould thrown out of them, if it be na- 
turally goo 
ſpade: bur if the ſame earth be not rich enough, | 


| make uſe of fine freſi mould, or of the compoſt 


ided for this purpoſe. About a peck or two 
will be ſufficient for each hill, as was obſerved 
before; bu no-new dug ſhould pr int 
hole, on any account. 18 

n, with a dibble, make Rs holes the 


#24408 


| face! of the ground; and then pteſs-the n 
. and cover them with ig nol 


. TD R 4 | tW 9O 


after having firſt broke it fine with 


. 
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two or. thins: inches thick, A Rick. mould be 

placed on each ſide of the hill, to ſecure "7 
Some place all the ſets in the middle of the hole, 
| before they fill it, ſpreading the, lower parts. of = 
them. towards: the ſides, and laying the tops even 


| one hand, they, throw the would in vich the cher. 


and preſs it round about them. Either of theſe 
ways may enn eee ee wg e and 
5 nee e > 1 LU . Tart 6 1 [8.25500 
: of the ſer SG as ker nat to ae 
any part af the dead ſtalk on the upper joint. 
The right end of the ſer may be diſcerned at once, 

notici the direction of its buds or eyes · 
kae de have begun to ſhoot. before they are 


* 
Kor 
L. 


be dove in the een an in, , 9 kerp the 
| — eee e ene en 
. and carry off all the ſtones that are turned up by 
digi {mall hill about the plants, to 
11d — ee 
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or lopſe knot, and lay them thus twiſted on the 


top of the hill. Some chooſe to put to each hill 
on or two ſticks, three or four feet long, for the 


vines to twiſt about; as more agreeable to the 
hop, eſpecially if the vines be vigorous: but care 
muſt be taken to prevent the hop from bearing 
che firſt year: for that would weaken the plant. 


the wheels of a dung cart, otherwiſe ana e 


froſt has hardened it, lay on the alleys: betwee 


the hills, of rotten dung, or dung mixed in 


mould; or other manure, which every hop-planter | 


about forty loads, of thirty buſhels each, to an 


acre; more or leſs;" according to the goodneſs of 


the land; and in November or December fol- 


OW he ede. wn _— it ee ee better 


ially when 


i they MY 2. -manure ings: graur still the 
ſpring, though it is much better to do-it in au- 


tunin, give their young hops à ſmall HG 
October next aſter they are planted ; and in ſo 


doing, they open the hill carefully, in dry wea- 


of the earth, then cover the tops af the plants 


is ſuppoſed to provide for his winter- dreſſing. 


. 


een — f 


* 
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nds them from the fro in winter, "IO 
Mech ar the COON the ſpring: but 


| kir n eee Fon whe | 

| far knife, Zara ak ſhoots of tlie firſt year; 
within an inch of the old Rock,» together with 
ou ehe young ſuckers: that have ſprung from the 
neee, the ſtock with fine earth! To 
the knife ſharp; have a whetſtone always at 


hand, when dreſſing. {Ps 2244 11. phi Net . 5 


: tc Fara: ir ing $ * q 


— — een or eee _ wit 


and very near; chat the ftock may more conveni- 
 enitly de come ati to cut it. Then, in fair wea- 


and n n middle or latter end of 
is the beſt time; for late eee their | 


- By The manner of perorming ting thus. 


Fa with an iron 


% 13 
J — — L 8 
* Wi xt. 436 « . 
* 


low,” which was be 


OS 
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th out of the hills, ſo as to lay he ſtock 
bare to the principal roots, with a ſharp knife cit 


be left to run in the alleys, and weaken the hill: 


cut them as cloſe as Poſſible to the old root, if 
the plant be ſtrong: to a weak hop, ſome part 
of the new ſhoot may be left at dreſſing. The 
: tap roots, that run downward, 
by any means, but only the ſide roots, which 


"ſhould not be cut 


planting out- The old roots are red, and tk 


young white; ſo that they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
If there happens to be Wild hops in any of the 5 


Mile, . deſtrc royed: 


— 9 ef has — me cc 


 viſed to cut one part of the flotk Tower: than the 


other, and the e eee, e Part 
bre left the higheſt!. This 
will mak eie plans. 00t 


ot With the Seas "WE" 
gour. 1 „ 311 20 Nag 
When A ste ard eh pa apply ſoine . 
rich mould or manure,” 6s them; hüt har 
. - | „ making 


away all the ſhoots which grew. up with binds laſt 
year, and alfo all the young ſuckers, ſo that none 


care muſt be taken not to hurt the old roots; but 
all the ne W ones ſhould be cut away, and ſuch as 
are intended fbr new ſets, ſhould: be laid by fr 


* 
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king the hills too high at firſt, 5h: nder 
the growth of the young ſhoots. 1 
Though the hops are ſpringing Ont 4 = bill 
before they are begun to be dreſſed, there * 
Langer from. cutting off their roots. 
Na poultry, and particularly geeſe, ſhould «I 


\ lan raging. hoodia tholaing. he. 


cauſe they are apt to devour, the young ſprouts, 
If che hops are grown, old, or worn out of 
heart, as it is termed, they will be recovered, 
| and er he ſame time the weeds will be deſtroyed 
5 Wenke ae Tag ar at fartheſt in January or Fe- 


round them in the begin- 


bruary, and laying rich freſh mould ta their roots, Ee 


in lieu of the armer exhauſted earth, which 
ſhauld then be taken aw; ee en ** . 
done with ſafety to thę plants. ee ee 
| Aber che hops abe dreſſed the ſergnd year, the 
is tg pole chem. Poles: of only ten 
or ewelye. feet. high will, chen dog hut in the third 
year, by which timę they come to their full bear- 
ing ſtate, they will require poles of full fe. 
This, if the ground be rich, and the hop vigor- 
aus, tro be 2 r or * ; 
ner 8 crop. | : 
If the An . weak 
the pales 1 


5 * 
N 2 66s 
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to eighteen feet long, for fear of impoveriſhing 
the root ; for the hop will ſoon run itſelf out of 
heart, if over-poled; fo that, as was before ob- 
ſerved," there is more danger in over-poling, than 
in under-poling : neither can a good crop be ex- 
pected from an over-poled ground, becauſe the 
branches which bear the hops, grow very little, 
till the buds have over- reached the poles, which 
| they cannot do when the pole is too long. Two 
ſmall e are Wann oh in 4 young 
Ce, > by e 15 
Three Gans to a hill is the number en | 
_ uſed. If thehills are large, and diſtant from one 
another, ſome put four poſes to them; but if they 
are ſmall and near, two. poles may do. In dry 
| hungty ground, the poles thay ſtand nearer to- 
gether, than in a rich mellow foil; becauſe, this 
laſt will ptoduce the N und oye my 
| plants. e 5 CC 
Before the poling is 


| be diſperſed oder the . — three to a Ex 


obſferving to put the largeſt poles to thoſe hills 
where the hops appear to be moſt vigorous; but 
40 ner begin to pole till the young ſhoots ars 
ten or twelve inches above ground, which wilt. 


be about the middle of April, or fourteen” days 


after drefling,” in rich land. It will then be dif- | 
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and you may continue poling till the Form are 
two feet or more in height: but it muſt not 


be too long delayed, leſt the hops be prejudiced, 
by not having a pole or ſome what elſe to climb 
upon; and if the binds are ſuffered: to grow ſo 
long as to fall into the alleys, they will be apt to 
entangle with ene another, and not * e 
take: the pole afterwards. . | 
The better to fix the poles in har Hills, nila 
holes in the ground with a ſquare iron crow, end- 
ing in a ſharp point; or with a long wooden 
dibble, ſhod in like manner at the point with 
iron. This inſtrument ſhould be about three 
ſeet long, and not altogether ſo thick as the 
poles, in order that they may take the better 
hold. Its top ſhould be like that of a ſpade; 
furniſhed either with an eye-handle, ora crurch. | 
8 that the eren may. the n force it into 
| The depth 4 ich the nd ould be fixed 
in the . earth yaries,. according to the height of 
the pole, the ſtiffneſs of the ground, and the 
expoſure of the plantations to the winds. High 
. looſe ſoil, and a great expoſure, require 
heir being put at the greateſt depth; bur, this 
gel eral.. rule ſhould be obſerved every where, 


at the pole be faſtencd ſo ger and ſo well, that 
TID ag 25 8 : He STS WET 2 Wo 912 IS 10118 
| 25 i 
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it ſhall e than riſe. The uſual rr 


is about a foot and an half. oy 
Make the holes at about a ink * 8 centre 


be: the hill, or three inches from the main root, 


taking great care not to hurt the root of the 
plant, or any of its young ſhoots. Make three 
holes in each hill, one to the eaſt, another to the 
north, and a third on the weſt ſide of it, that all the 
hops may better receive the ſouth ſun. When 


the holes are made, force the poles into them 


driving them down with a quick motion, and 


place them as perpendicular as poſſible, or ra- 
ther bending a little outward n from the hill, to | 
prevent the entangling of the vines. A leaning 


pole commonly bears moſt hops; but it is more 
*. to be blown down, than an upright one. 
When the 
3 on 3 ſide of them with a rammer, to 
ſecure them againſt the wind; but do not uſe 


the rammer within fide of the poles, for fear of | 


bruiſing the Moots of the hops. The rammer 


may be made of a piece of wood, about four 
feet long, and three inches chick at the bottom. * 
Have always ſome ſpare poles in reſerve, ta 
5 ſupport the vines, in caſe any of them ſhould 
break or be overburthened; for if the hops. are 
ſuffered. to 8 on the e r will On 
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| Periſh., . . „„ 


les are erected, ram the 3 
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1 alter dos time of growing; a hop is- * 
be under- poled, place a taller pole near it, 
[I bring the MP Lem eqns ene 
. | 
Iris advifable place the e 1 Monzel 
ates in the third or fourth outermoſt rows of 
tte plantation, eſpeeially on the weſt and ſouth- 
_ welt fides; for they will fland beſt againſt erg 
3 winds, and protect the inſide of the hop ground. 
Iq àrxeſſing and forming the poles; cut about « | 
= +: bij ot" hott of the oy Land wich: three ſides 
Hoping: to 2 point ; for this triangular cutting | 
is beſt to prevent thaiv bling in-the ground. 
Poles of alder, bireh, poplar,  abele, or fallow, 
| are eaſieſt and ſooneſt nit end dowel inlow - 
; hop grounds; but they are brittle, apt e e 
= rot ee ee at moſt, I above four | We 
Hh | © Ik {eb ok, ae and bre i. "ought 0 | 1 
limping of the hop; but being apt to 
crick, Ie Hon - receives: ee en nl 
which" rots the f le 


— —— — — 
4 
” 
* 
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| Willow las are alſo in ſeem bur het of 


f 


chen cee moſt durable. 


When the poles are ſet as ee died PR 


eee are grown up two or three feet high, 
ſuch of them as have not taken the poles of 
themſelves, ſhould be guided to 9 8 re as 
1 are neareſt, and have feyeſt hops. vr 

I., be ſtrongeſt vines ſhould — iba 6. 17 


tothe talleſt poles Two ſtrong, or three weak 
+ . binds, are ſufficient for a pole. They ſhouid be. 


bound about the pole, at equal diſtances, accord- 


ing to the courſe of the ſun, which they con. 


ſtantiy follow 3 and the binding ſhould-be of dry \ 
ruſhes or oollen | yarn; but not ſo cloſe as to 
hinder: their climbing up the pole. In doing 


this, very great care ſhould be taken not to 


break che young ſhoots, which are more tender 
and hrittle in che morning than in the heat of | 


the day. Women are generally er 


= | ec ns 


_ ohh Rept: e ee take to and Wein N 


olf loft Fer urg py 1. Wes X 9848 15 wa a. Fr bet : 


- 9 , e be tended 1 N ” 5 
months of April and May, W 


5 it "Mai poles=...Ifi che vines are not able to ſupport .. 
and keep themſelves o theipoles; give them a 
PE - ſecond. tying, as. high as can E 

. Ul; DM JC _ they 5 


4 


—— 
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they fotſaketthe pole after they are grown been 
reach, a forked ſtick; or a ladder and bac k- ſtay, 


will be uſeful to tye them up again. If rhe wines 

are ſtrong, and much bver- grow the pole, ſome 
adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with wing; beiten. = 
in order to increaſt their branching below. e 

About Midſummer, . 10Ps- 7 

3 to run up in height, 

uch as do not, it abe le to abe ofthe 
| top. wich a fwitch, 26 1 men . 


wenne, knot um there) if carefully 1 


naged{ will take to the pole, and yield a much 


| betrercropithan the wy would des medi 0 8 
Haring e e e ee nies age, 4 as 
| befike ines, give the ground a good ſammer = 
digging or plowing, ſome time in May, eſpocialiy 
Alter rain, or at leaſt turn up its ſurface; prett) 
deep, with à ſpude, or breaft-plough, or horſe. 
hoe; throw Tome. of the fine earth on the hills, „ 


| | proven he. n bein impoverithed-by | 
weeds, and will ale "Oy . The 
* 3470 1 5 8 2 5 + 5 '© Hills 5 | 


1 


8 
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bills muſt not by any means be made up and fi. 
niſhed all at once, but hy degrees, and at diffe- 
rent times. Two or three hoeings, at leaſt, are 
requiſite in the courſe of the ſummer, and at 


each of them a little fine earth ſhould be laid on 


the hills, eſpecially after rain, the better to nou- 
riſm the roots of che plants, and to keep the hills 
looſe; open, and moiſt, Though it be a general 


rule, whenever you weed the hills, or hoe the al- 


eys, to caſt ſome fine mould; on the hill; et 


this admits of. an exception: for when the vines 


are very vigorous and full of ſap, forbear to give 


them any more earth; becauſe; excels of nou- | | 


riſhment will make them run too much to ſtalk, 
and thereby prevent. their branching out, and 
3 their bearing ſo many branches off 

Tue flap may be inc reaſed by enriching 


wichdrawn at pleaſure. 1 5 
The fewer weeds: thete are on the See the 
more hops there will be on the poles: efore 
abs weeds to ſeed on the hop- ground. | 
Tue common ſize of the hills, when. DON 
fully completed, is ſomewhat more than two feet = 


broad, and about a foot and a half high. In on, 
ROPE moiſt, „ e e ee ee 55 
AE and i . ground : 
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5 


Ant made fall. Tnhe ue hills prodice 
latger'roots-and-binds, and better ſets; 


In Auguſt, hen the hops begin to be in beth - 
pare again all the alleys elear from weeds; With 


a hoc, or ſharp/ſhovel, and throw: the lighteſt of 


the earth on the tops of the hills, ſo as to make 
chem as large as abuſhel: but be careful not to 
throw on any weeds, nor to cut any of the binds 
With the ſhovel- Then too, W if the hops 
N are deficient in point of vigour, a good deeß 


3 


ſtirring of the alleys will be of ſingular ſc 


to them. At the ſame time, or rather (before; dog 
women. ſhould be employed to rip the leaves 
from the vines to the height of two or three feet 
: abeve ground, in order to give the 1 5 
and fun, and to help their ripening: | . n 
Hope, in the uſual way of managing ee 5 


re checked i in their growth by a ety 


” dry ſpting, eſpecially | at the time when they 
Would branch moſt; and even when in bloſſom, 5 
iat it becomes heceſſury to water them; either by 

; over-flowing the alleys, by means of a ſtream pro- 5 

- perly-fituared/ to be conducted thither, and then 
8 paring off their bub face and laying it upon the 5 

Mills to keep it moiſt; or even by the more t . 

ou and erpenſi ve method of bringing water in 
: wheel-barrow.caſks,” and dee Fool a 
5 vaſe made with a + Ricks in the middle of each 


„ 


* 1 
iT 8 . 
x hill; 
e : o *, ; G 
$54.8 * 5 7 \ g 
s x 0 s 4 
8 fe * 
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Hill; 3 __ if the weather ſtill continues dry in the 
ſummer, this muſt be repeated two or three difſ. 
ferent times. Can any thing be more ſtriking, 
than the vaſt advantage it muſt be of to cultivate 
hops according to the plan of the horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry, particularly, if done in my way by 
croſs plowing in the alleys, by which the earth 
will be kept conſtantly looſe, and thereby moiſt, 


even in the drieſt ſeaſons ? This highly deſerves 


.the moſt ſerious attention of every hop- planter. 
Towards the latter end of July, hops begin to 
| bloſſom; about the beginning of Auguſt they bell, 
and, in forward years, they are ſometimes ripe 
at the end of Auguſt, or beginning of Septem- 
ber. When they begin to change colour, or are 
eafily pulled to pieces, when they emit a fragrant 
_ ſmell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 


and grow hard, they, may be conſidered as ripe: 
then pick them with all expedition for a ſton 

wind will do them great miſchief at this time: 
and hops picked green and bright, without bruiſ- 
þ * þ ewe. willfell for: a third part more, 


2 
F 1 of 
— 


5 1 45 
wiſe. r off nne 


When the eme drawn up in order to be 


e the vines around them ſhould be cut 
 aſunder, at the height of about three or four feet 


for the cutting of ee ower, 
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ion ſo great a flowing of the fp. as would weaken | 
and hurt the root. 1 

It the poles ſtiek ſo faſt in the ground, a as not 

5 to be taken up without. di ficulty, and of 
breaking them, they ſhould = raiſed by à piece 

of wood in the nature of a lever. having a forked 

piece of iron, with teeth on the nods OO: 

within two feet of the end. ach 


oft convenient — 55 ks N FIR 
into- PR ſquare: frame of wood, called a bin. 
This frame is made of two poles, or n 
wood, each nine or ten ſeet long, and three. or 
four inches thick, joined togetber at about a foot - 
and an or” from each end, by don Other: n, 
e a half bigh, Mo: uy GON fi me 
middle of it a ſpace of ſix feet long, three wide: 
; and three and an half deep. In this ſpace is fixed. 
2 coarſe linen cloth, or hop· bag. cut open on one 
"_—_ and hung |bdllow, either by hitching it on 
if — ep on the frame, or by 
Fs = ing it on che outſide with wooden ſkewers, 
do receive es hops as they are picked. Three 
men or women, or four boys or girls, may pd. 
at cach ſide of the een Piabſtua les 


PLE $ 7 £%. K * 32 3 Ws BY, wry my 5 
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| id the frame; or erect a forked prop at 


each end of the frame, and reſt the poles thereon 


when picking. There is no occaſion to ſtrip the 
vines or haulm from off the pales; before they 
are picked. The workman who raiſes the poles 


generally carries them to the frames; and theſe, 


being light, may be eaſily removed from one part 
of the hop-ground to another. 


The ripeſt hops ſhould be firſt picked: but if 


„ be equally ripe, in all parts of ü 
dle plantation, it is beſt to begin to pick them on 
ws the eaſt or north fide of the ground; the more 


ly to guard againſt the ſouth-weſt wind's X 


breaking into the garden. 


Having choſen a ſpot. of. OD hich 0-1 
tains eleven. hills, place the bin upon the hill 
which is in the center, and after theſe are picked, 


4 remove it into another ſpot of the ſame extent: 
and ſo proce — 


ſe till the whole 1 18 finiſhed. "ea bo 
The hops ſhould be picked as free as poſſible 


from leaves. and ſtalks: for theſe would be of 
greater prejudice to tlie ſale; than any ſeeming 
2 advantage which might be expected from their 


weight, The bin ſhould be emptied two or three 


times à day into à large cloth of clean linen, in 


which the hops ſhould be immediately ſtitched up 


| with ſkewers, and carried directiy to the oaft, or 


kiln, to be dried: Hor if they remain . 


—— ͥ ́ꝙͤV— —ü—4 —— 


? ; Fi 2 p 7 


more hops than may be picked in an h 
it it be poſſible, gathef them in fair weather only, 


better preſervation of their colour ben aw are 
driecl. No hops ſhould be gathere 
dew is on them; for that would Be. 
1 come mouldy. e ene 50 F 


| thoſe erer er 5 eut Were r nde 


p of: 1. Lat # 
1 1 Ob: th # 1 mm 24 


5 Apes 


wa" 'or cloth, hey vill hh 2 
I. . 5 Da FEES: 


ct by putting them into a 9 hy themſelves. 
If the weather be very hot, or rainy, eut no 


urs but, 


and when they are dry; for this precaution will 
ſave ſome expenee of coals, and contribute to the 


When the n are den from the kills, hiſt Z 


: een the remaining ends of the binds; that 
they may not get Fhorig PINS N N 985 
JC 1 HS 36 

hs : Before the Soles PS, n . 


the hops of pole be ulated « ab" with 


ne dis 10Ps$ en the ſun and rain; 
and "to lay hops in over:night,” tobe picked 


5 8 N the next nog” before the * Is of 


f | | "IH 


* 
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 -rhe other e This ſhed will allo e _ 


eee, the poles in winter. 

If there be either rain or dew on the tals at 
0 time they muſt be gathered, ſhake the pole, 
and they will dry the ſooner. If they are over- 


4 4 2 * 1 2 3 
| ripe v , 


nor will they then look ſo green, but ſome what 
| brown, which is a great diminution of their va- 
lue. It is better therefore to pull the hops a lit- 


are full ripe. © Four pounds of undried 


full 'prir 


There are two n of fg vx the 


green and the brown. The former, yields * 
ur ne dried. Aue | 


much the beſt e 
is the moſt plentiful beat 


Brown hops are fit for been ade} en 1 | 


for fine pale beer muſt be green; for which, rig 
| don theſe laſt are moſt eſteemed. 

A s faſt as hops are picked, they ſhould he Grid 
on a kiln; otherwiſe they will change colour: but 
if that cannot be done immediately, and they 


muſt be e leide 3 en en 5 
| "08: E ITO! n . i a 1 


gathered, they will ſhed their ſeeds, 
in which the chief ſtrength of the hop conſiſts; 


thorough Tipe, will make one pound of dry; and 
Five pounds of hops ſcarcely ripe, though in their 4 
_ ae at no more when: —_ arc 
Ono e end e fue te, Dine 25 


"a before they are ripe, than to wait till they 


— 


a - 
A 


if they hang till they are over: 


dc others with which they are mixed. It is ther 
, ——_ | exon adviſcable to mark, at the blofloming ſeaſon, 


Es as thoroughly ng! 2 ane In this 
5 | Hes 


25 PRACTICAL ESSAYS 
floor, ty rd means they mY | receive lie d.. 


we in a day or two. ·⁊ . 
They who have five or ar acres of t ho 
employ ten frames at a time in picking. 
If any of che rath-ripe, or early hops, which 
Udi; and ripen; a week or ten days ſooner 
Ur the other” are happen to be intermixed in 
watched, that they may be gathered i in time ; for 
Ned their ſeeds, turn brown, eee on al 25 
become bad themſelves; but ſpoil the fale of the A 


Fa 4 


che hills in which they are, in order to dig them 
up and. replant theſe ſpots: for the trouble of 


3 pulling them up ſeparately, when they are ſcat- ; 
tered here Jl) there in ——— ind- 0 ; 


Place, to be picked, is very Ti a 


eee totally, e vould not deer | 
| confiſtent with the huſtanilmante” ed as , 5 
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lies the grete:difficuleyiand, art eee: 
ment of them: for if they are over- dried, they 


will change their colour, look brown, and de 


judged to be burnt; whereby their value will be 
greatly diminiſhed: and if they: be under- dried. 
they will loſe their colour and flavour. Experi- 
ence has ſhewn, that a handful of Weed e 
bos will peil many pounds of thers, 


away Shar fine ſmell and colour. i S i 


The beſt way eee, enen 


- 3 


| Jn: fire, on a kiln; covered with hair-cloth, of | 


the ſame form and faſhion as is uſed for d 


of malt. It is found to ſuffice in eee, 


are raiſed, and a great deal of 


only a few h 


malt is made; but where the hop-planters have 
as was ſaid before, ought to be dried as ſoon as 


Lge ok Ges be. they build, in the 


eee er, bt al kiln 155 
. ten acres — a rronnd 
we of abou ban bees and ate w 


Fe ee ee eee 


to eee ee hops eee 


hop- ground, and which lie ſprea ene 
dl ce be eee 


e 


Fd 
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He: tom, for receiving the wed Sans abe Kun * 
8 ey are dried, and for them to lie in heaps to 


Micky till they are fir for hagging. In the i yn. 
mediate part of the building, chree or four kiln: 
of eight or ten ONE oy ; eee eee 
thus, cloſe to dne another. we, 
We will ſuppoſe the middle 

ache deer Win and- fifteen Lit wide. 5 there will 


kin ſhould be i in a line * . back v 
ORE will project from eee ee 
= 4 5 . will remain a paſſage five feet wide «43 
= twen 170 rh ng at the front af the kilns. 
nine inches thick; . let: each is rele feos fides 5 
neee e and ſeven feet 22 7 
5 "Part; yo the _ RTE; An 


0 ihe hops are 10 be — eee 
. 1 the furnace, ſteddle, or lanthorn, or the 
mie. The bed or floor ie ais ſeet 5 
ſſmquare ſhould be about ſix feet from the lower 
B00, ſo chat it will be about a foot below the 
wf off che wall. This foor of wallirifing above 
5 che ed, ſerves to ke ene rh {the 
He” CCC 


- wo 
1 * l 
gle, 
7 * . 


kiln; and for men to walk on round about the 
kiln, to look to the drying of the hops 
Tape bed or floor may be made of wooden bar 
an inch ſquare, laid very even e 
croſs beam, a quarter of an inch aſunder; or, i 
| the kiln: nn RY . be laid 


———— n „5 A; Mm 710 01 boring 585 
In making the eee | 
rege e ene ee ot 


f TOR PR ny inks; © 
e 


9 - 


back wall; ſo that there will ps 
doo paſs between it and che back wall, and the 
length of the lanthorn thus made will be about 
_ ſix feet. On its ſide walls, bricks of a foot long N 


ae 0 be raiſod on their 3 to and N 


| nme as — for | 
e better ſupport of the roof. By theſe means 
there will be hre or four rous of holes, which 
r e to ee the bear a aA 
wept cen ves che heut. | 
fu urnac oe and dee den high from. the ground, 4 5 
| vis fee wide, fo chat aman may aan ran 5 
| ond nie a e ee 4 e 
where: the hops-are; dried and as there is a paſ- 


| — wide along the front ofithe — 
1 Kilns, fo; will) th directly over head on the 
ON PR ike paige, which ill be uſeful | 

il e tne within. ref he the. 

| | Place 
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ol the furnace, and that all the 
— air can Sony erna. -The-farcher 
end of the ſteddle ſhould be built of ene 

tothe top, with holes in it as in the ſides. 

7 Vans ber are enero vi 
but 


. Kee high dem ine fre, and the falle 
1 fix er dan 4 half ſquire; and ſo p 


In er 0 8 


e on de x bed 6r floor of the k 


eb eee an en 2 eee 


n but not too fierce at firſt, for frar of ſcuich- 


N and let not eee ee 


Fer bete e it Law e air [ul 


gh + 1 


: © 


— — 
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& 


che. red. ach wan. be perceived by touch 


be ſuffered to come into the kiln, While che hops 
ing; and that wind which 
ſire burn doo vidlentiy, ſhould not be per. 


2 


| Aﬀer be hope ; Jain 
ar nine hours, have left off G v 


dry in one place ſo 


1 and — —_ 


"IE. "Wiz 1 brit 


is, 


I 12 V 
l 15 e r 
: * 


——— . — eren 
2 their leaves fall off eaſily, and feel 
ry criſp. When they crackle and leap a little, 
aher bd burſting of their ſeeils 
is the time to take them off che kiln. n 190-7 
| 8 he l uſed ſor this purpoſe. be either 


ſmoke pal. the colour ang nail of hops. . Bot: 


correct the fire with great, centainty, and not be 
liable to commit miſtakes, hich. often- prove 
| Fee — — nen 
ce work;.bur eapler Peet, might cad den 8 
| ælzãttend it with che utmoſt care, till it be-finiſhed. 
Alarge maltifhpvel full of charcoal thrown into 
| tte mouth of the Wege mee e en 
| | ſquare, will laſt an hour. e eee 
WM It has been obſerved, ne W 
loſe their richneſs of flavour; as other herbs do | 
' likewiſe: when ſo' dried; If they are laid on a | 
floor to dry, without uſing à fire, they will loſe 
their ſtrength; be apt to ſweat or ferment upon 
change of weather, and not be fir for packing. 
Fire exhales their watery: parts, and, by retain- 
ing. preſerves their flavour and colour. 
It may not, perhaps, be improper to ſuggeſt 
here, that che kitn which I. formerly deſeribed 
for the drying of wet grain, or for malt, is alſo 
much more fimple and better contrived for the 
drying of chops; than thoſe now in uſe; fince n 
Ekiln may be increaſed to any degree of heat, with 
which is net alrogether the caſe with thoſe of 
5 meme hen charcoal or 
a alen a noxtoat cam or dapour. l ba: et 
ros aer 


— — — — —ä— — 
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It Hb of this conſtroction were found to an- 
8 it might be neceſſary to raiſt che fide walls 
two or three feet, by way of parapet, to retain or 
prevent the hops from falling over: or they might 
be made of deal, and about four or five inches 
from the tyle floor, bars of wood might be laid 
acroſe as practiſed in the kilns above deſcribed; 
and over theſe bars would lie wn pm eg, on 
_ which the hops are to be ſpread. 

Hops break all to powder if 3 
hot from the kiln. To prevent this, they ſhould 
be laid in a heap, to ſweat and grow tough; and 
if they are then covered for à while cloſe with 
blankets;/ to keep the air from them, they will 
bag the better. There is no limited time for 
their ſweating; that varying according to the | 
weather: three or four days are commonly ſuffi. 
eient: but it is a certain rule, that when the hops 
feel moiſt and clammy;)and can be ſqueezed in 
the hand, or trodden cloſe, without breaking. 
men are then fit for bagging. The en ee 
. are x gp on the better they will keep. 8 


W cloth. They are cuts: 
eltven . and near two ens and a half in 
— a half — The ſmall r 


W contain about half that weight. 
"Mi a T4 | 7 The 


4 


\\ 


= b = CS _— itt, 3 — r 
e ̃ —˙ͤ12 k ] ] . 7˙ ²⁰ ⁵—ùuX1 - DP e r . 


e _—_ but — is apc conve- 


nient, about twenty- ſix or thirty inches over, in 


the floor of the chamber where the hops are laid 
a" eee e they have been ſweated. This. 
ſhould be large enough to receive che bag. 
Ar a man to go up and down it with eaſe. 
Tie, with a piece of packthread, a handful of 
10 r cor en bag; to ſerve as 
handles ng or removing it, and 
with Pee Sen neee of the bag to 
a frame, or hoop; n \ 
of the hole, chunt che TE eſt on its edges 


rec Os let the reſt of i c 
hang down through the hole; but not ſo near to 9 
the lower floor, as to touch the ground: then 
row into it A buſhel or two of hops, and let a 
man go into the bag, and, with ſhoes that have 
no heels, tread the hops down on every ſide, as 


1 ; 


eee ill they he cloſe Ler more Hops x 


im e dt dll the bag il, 


— 2 rr untie it from the hoop, let it 
don, and ſew up its mouth as cloſe as 500 roo 
| wry amo en 


5 * 4 ; , 
- - 4 $52 
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m the een as W dene before. in the 
lower. eee the hops are preſſed; and the 
cloſer and thicke e e 
rerthey will keep. ? | 
When they are 5 e a cs. on 2 
darded floor, and in a dry place; for -dampneſs 
would injure them greatly. At the ſame time all 
proper meaſures ſhould be taken, to guard againſt 
rats and mice, which, though they do not eat 
rue ure on "oO menen 
2 Hog uſa fg ponds: 
weight, faſtened to a rope and placed in the mid- 
dle of the bag. The man in the bag treads about 
it with his feet, and lifts it up now eee 
ane the cloſer together. 154817 
As ſoon as the hops are icked. 15 their 
haum or vines from of the poles, and, ene | 
prefered This ene aher by king, pil 
1 8 i ae dect S net th | 
=. an erect triangle, or rather ſix poles, 
let into the ground with an iron crow, and placed 
dee? bar ties ears another ſo as to 
0 5 d . ebe deer, amm 


33 


— ION INTI 
ih" — — — 


— ethnic > On tbIR — 
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tuen be erated Ipeediiy againſt this frame 4 for if 
they are ſuffered to lie on the ground; elpeclallyß 
in wet weather, they willreteive more Uhmage in 


5 fortnight, than by their ſtanding dut, upright," 


all the reſt of the year! When they-areſſer up, 
about three hundred to aiftack, bind the round! 
wiel u rope of: twiſted hauim, to Heep them to- 
gether.” By ſuch. means, the outer poles only are 
ſubject to the injuries of the weather, and keep! 
all che inner ones dry;/etcepring ur their tops and 
bottoms, the former of which ate, forcthè inoſt 
part, expoſed to the wir, — mr ron | 
moiſture of the earth. I is therefore ne 
_ thank: te cover the tops ———— 
and to lay ſtones, hricks, or fand, at their bot- 
tem. to eee mee eee 


Ke poles erect i in the ground use Ade 0 | 
| nt ite ſlipping: the poles are 

e- hid on one another placing he Edu end, 

inwards; fo.that tu pile ſhould conſeguentiyj be 


. eee chan the poles: and when it is 5 


— 
- 
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This 8 @ beiter way than the former... But the 
beſt way of all to defend the poles is, to build in 
the hop - ground a ſhed or two, which, may ſerve 

2s a ſhelter for picking the hops in ſummer, and 


for laying up the poles in winter, with leaſt dane. 


ger of their being hurt or ſtolen. e 
as 0 


| winter p alc ing on digging. Bb Rind ak 1 


— and wt on oh Jo jus _ 2 


| ib not on the hills; dung being apt | 
in, which: are extremely injurious | 


. ee as that of cows and 
hogs, is better for hops, than home dung, unleſs 
ce ſil be cold and wet, and then hat dung. ſuch 

as that of. ſheep, and. eve! of: pigeans, will ao 
| be improper. 7 - 2633 3 A 
A ſmall dunging every. ſecand year is ſuſficient; 
and a plentiful dunging will ſerve for. throes years, 


if the ſoil be tolerahly good. 


| Dung was formerly more in uſe far ho p- 
— it is at ee 12 Henn, 


ob Main Merch, there is — — to be 
op- ground, ane 0 — oe. 


e 


mu ach better, and laſt ch langer, N AOL ten | 
2 The management of the hop ground during 
ive: e a eee Mee een, "Fowl ev 
_ continue to yield good crops-upwards of twenty 
A if rightly cultivated; 2s: the ſame as above 
* EVE y oh 7 it 


pres 106 Wand end of — This 
may be laid down as a | | v1 
"the pains that are taken 


The charge of an acre of hap-gi 
parts of England where hops ar os © 
5 R a e ee e ee eee 
For the h 1dr Y 08. a3 NR 8 . g o O 
For the wear of che poles AS. OE 
For picking and dinge e 1d 

For manure mY -e ee, 1 10 0 
For rent 7 — ns nn i 220 8 
For PE + eee lee —. 0 
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The hop=planters in England commonly agree 
ee to do for three pounds, to three 
pounds ten ſhillings an acre, all the -huſhandry 
7 in which is included the ſummer and in- 
ter digging of che ground, the pruning and dreſſ- 
ing of the hops and hills, the poling and tying. 
ſeveral; hoeings, and making up the hills from 
time to time, the laying of the dung on the 
rind and all other work, except the bringing 
. — che dung to the ground, and for picking and 
5 drying of the hops; which laſt buſineſſes are per- | 
formed byiotherse ſo that a gentleman; has little 
trouble with his hop- ground: he need only be 
careful that the contractor does every part of his 
work in the proper ſeaſon; and it is ſo much the 
en afoot to be punctual in this, 
neglects hoeing when the weeds ap- 

| ano als -mill[ly-Cock neglect, greatly multiply 
E eee labour i e a 
R r e e TOTS: 15 N Belhben 
eder requires acne: 0 chouſand 
e the price of which varies according to their 
fize. In ſeveral places, it is uſual to give as many 
[ 3 for a hundred poly as the- Teng 
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Zunder 
ni RICH, bt 4 
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ſuecteded · Bur if, on one han 


| cial Groth 
Five thillings à year; Waren pr cent. 
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1 i» AQ an in con- 


. 


tant” repair: ſo chat poles are about one-third 
Patt of the yearly charge, che, picking-and. dry 


ing are oſtimated at nearly another third, and the 
reſt is laid out in the managing of the ground. 
The hop- planters in England reckon that they 
have but a modetate return, when the produce of 
an acre of hops does not ſell for: more than thirty 
= em 2 ee | 1 ns Acre on on a 
Am a time ohen che r eber hops | 
grounds have failed in general, and theirs 


naty profits are ſometimes ans fo on the other, 


iti mould be conſidered, that they are attended 


with much uncertainty, and thar crops frequentiy 
83 — 880 abs 4 
acre hops is co nputed, 6 


| pounds fifteen ſhillings a year, + its hk 


ge of years at thirty pounds; only, the 
m an acre will be fourteen pounds 


— for elena, paring 


1 piatidiſs ofthis kind furith, recelvernwhkeu! 
ſand pounds a year for their hop , notwithſtanding 
the high” price of labour, manure, and _ 
other artiele relating to their proper nanage! | 
yet, the — huſbandman will kaſily pers 
ceive, that'it is not prudent for poor farmers, or 
men of ſmall fortune, to engage far in this branch 5 
ſiderable ſtock at firſt, we cultivate a large planz 
ration, and to perform every other requifite; The 
expence will neceſſarily be great, and che farmer” 
who undertakes it muff expect to lie out 6f his 
money for two or three yeats, before he can have | 
ny return of profit; and even when His hops 
ome to theft bearing Nite, and he Aatters'himu 
ſelf with'being able to make good 't + e be 
as been at, à bad ſeaſor may fruſtrate his Expecs 
tation. Small parcels of hops; ſuitable to the 
abilities of the farmer, for even the pobreſt may 
eaſily ſpare time aid" to plant à fe of 
them in à corner of his garden,; or other ground, 
and to plant allows, willow s, or aſh, for poles, in 


| his hedges or elſewhere; will yield hm pretty 


Profit, without his laying out any money: ſo 
that, in ſetting forth ehe expences andriſk which 
attend the eulturè gf hops ir i on meant to 


caution the huſband,” whoſe | . 
ee eee eme e ov er ei "ke: 5 10 _ 


. 
FS 
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not affluent, againſt embarking too fr in 
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five branch of -agriculture. Obs its, 
nbiSpts; like other vegetables, ee vari- 

ous accidents and -diſtempers, the principal and 
moſt fatal of which, are, the fly, the fen or 
mildew, andy; what the planters. 


4 Ne: ; 'F 
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The Rev. Dr. Hales, who. woods many curious 


experiments on this plant, has obſerved, that it 


| ore even an impeded by any accidental cauſe,” ſuch As . 


er, followed by cloſe, 


foggy, and damp days, would hinder, in ſome 
meaſure the kindly perf 
"Re: the ſtagnating ſap would be corrupte 


ration of the eaves, 


and breed mouldy fen, which Won: bel lege 
portions-of bep- Bound. e Se” ro 
The planters of hops th md. : 


mould Pa Has ener gorpolleion af: any part 


of che ground, it ſoon. over- rur 
that even the ene | 9 N 


the whole; and 


tie pi e e e db eee al 
bees vp 1s); coming 
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f the Preceding year's fen, that ſome grounds 
ar infeſted with ebene .empe 

ans care hand pos e Bs a to 

_ the land always in fine tilth, and free from 


weeds, and to burn all the fenny hop- vines, in a 


place remote from the garden, as ſoon as they are 
picked. A forcing-pump for throwing water, 


with ſome violence, againſt the mouldy vines 


and waſhing the leaves of the plants, will be o 


great ſervice; in deſtroying this moſs, or fen; and 


if, inſtead of pure water, a weak decoction of 


coarſe tobacco were made uſe of on theſe occaſi- 
ons, it would moſt probably anſwer two purpoſes | 
at once, by removing the fen, and deſtray ing the 


fly and other inſects peculiar to hops. . The force- 
* engine may thus be repea ee chi 


ar ſaur times in a ſeaſon; for it may do great ſer- 


d it never n nene 32 hav 
| bacco in other apes over inſocta, aud 1 cannot 


give a ſtronger proof of it, than what has been 
ee. me Shel my worthy friend Mr. Small, 


vdo having in his window in the country, a beau- 
tiful geranium, which was nearly deſtroyed by a 
vaſt number of ſmall and almoſt tranſparent inſects, 


br on en little _ he over part of 


305 e 55 e 


for ſeveral e | 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
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| little inſects were not however 


illed eby, but 
geg and covered the adjoining window with their 


numbers. Another waſhing completed the cure: 


there was no longer an inſect to be ſeen; and the 


plant, thus relieved, put forth freſh ſhoots imme- 
diately after, though then the 17th of November. 
Mr. Small made another experiment of the 
ſame kind upon a myrtle; infeſted with a very dif- 
ferent inſe&; peculiar to that plant, and which 
adhered to the leaves like a louſe. He effected 
the cure of this by the ſame means as before. 
10 1 have related theſe circumſtances, in order to 


_thew the hop-planter, what may be done by: the 
proper application of aide 


1on OF: inſuſion of 
tobacco; It is however to be obſerved; that this 
will not do after the plant is in flower; for it 

night then leave behind it a very diſagrecable 


tumn, they are more peculiarly liable to the breed- 


ang of inſets} 1 WAGs TO _ 


bloſſoms. baking node eee for 


ue. A burrent of air from the ſouthweſt i 


chis eaſe highly n and if ſuch. current 


„ by — 


before th pernicious dew hl harden 544 


** nnr A 
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be prevented in hop- grounds, by the uſe of hogs 
dung; and that it has been known to have cured 
fruit - trees attaeked by this diſtemper. Mr. Mor- 
timer gives an inſtance of an apple tree very much 
over- run with moſs, being entirely cured by mak - 
ing around it a ſtye, in which hogs were fartened: 
but for my part I attribute this cure, and indeed 
all others thus performed, to the health and: vi- 
gour given to the plant by this vopious manuring. 
In ſhort, the great ſecret with reſpect to the hop 
is, to have the ground in good heart, to ſtir it 5 
well, keep it very clean, uſe: the forcing- pump 
frequentiy, and let it be well aired; and there 
z no great rn. in tole- : 
nadle Feen, | 
- In confirmation of my ſyſter, i it is JO 1. 
+ authors of the Journal CEconomique, that a na- 
turaliſt having been excited to examine the cauſe 
and nature of the mildew, he, with the aſſiſtance 
polka miereſcope, perceived it to be full of the 
eggs of little inſects, which fly in vaſt numbets in 
che air while the hop is in bloſſom. Tbeſe in- 


Fl | ſets gnaw the leaves even of trees, and, like others : 


of their ſpecies, undergo various metamorphoſes: 

This diſcovery induced him to believe that, as 
_ inſects are not apt to attack perfectly healthy trees, 
or vigorous plants, but wech e d feeble and 
re W night . 
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ine hop, as to render theſe little animals afraid ta 

attack it: for it has been remarked, thad the i in- 

ſects which nip a leaf, quit it as ſoon as they find 

in it an abundant juice, the ſalts, of which, it 

— Br . g for them 3 and 

er Eg ic! b ct 25 + Mat 

It is added in the ſame ee, c 

that when hops are rce, their nee eee 

aught to be gathered, 3 
but they muſt be ed 

leaves ſhould: be taken, 15 fach as are hdd 7 

- youtip,' whole, and green; and only the tips of 

the ſprigs that are green, young, oand full of 

5 ere, ene n e me a e en 04 | 


oleſome. hne longer. 
nnn of winter, an excellent e to 
Kang whom they ſtrengthen prodigiouſly. 5 
methoc e re ene den | 
inary ri | Wo; a e FL TOTS. 15 n 
ecting the fire-blaſt, which 1 conſider 
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| HIS plant and, che deed. from which i is. 
: „ that. it would. be nee duet; 
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5 | male hemp; ſince it is this 
5 . 08 


decay in the plant, which may breed-inſeRs ; or 


ns RACT ane 


Een the fred has 8 che 
tems of the other ſpecies would not come to ma- 
- turity; or at leaſt beer eee 
ducing plants, when ſo neg. 
The other fpecies, which bears th 
ts improperly termed male hemp,” ſhould be 
. called ſeed · bearing hemp, or female hemp; be- 
Cauſe it is this which, with the help of che im- 
Pregnation it receives'from the arina ſercun 5 
the male, produces feeds iis rein na f yielding 
ee of either ſpecies. 8 
What may chance to b mY Me porte of mile | 
or female plants in a hemp-ground, cannot poſſibly 
. by gueſſed, at Pang time FOE TOES as no ſort of 


; 0 - nien . ” 1 <a this - 
. bags plant is ae moſt forward in irs growth, | 


r feats, nn 5 


growth of hemp, M. du Hamel has/ juſtly: ob- 
ſerved; li — that chis plan 
ee it beſt, -and that it ea very well | 
even: in pretty cold regions, ſuch as Livonia and 
| Canadgz which produce it in abundance, and very 
good. M. Marcandier is indeed of qpinion, that 
en xtremely MC ni PUP eee 5 
"in the grodudy — | im any place 


 thativhabitable by men? 


che legiſlature of — gave ſarwerly a | 
bdoumy for the importation; of this article from 
on the recimed bogs of ce country, where 
Pede, n e ee 
god foil for hemp; is} * fake rich. loam, , eaſily | 
| brought into fine tilth, and wee 
| ""_ of Zan; e nee os ö 
| flar —— 85 
the ſides of vers, and enriched by e d HI 
„dl came ch © | 
. 6% 


ils; them _ OY water verſion, 


1 wthobaſt off all „ nen dawerts 


If hemp is ee mel very: CN” 
| they: muſt be brought into ſo good tilth, and be 
ſo well managed, that their mould ma; 


lIooſe: in which cafe, ſuch ſoils eee 
Dry lands are not fit for hemp: en ea 


growth, and its vatacarhes generally wood. 
which renders them hard. All theſe are conſider- 
able defects, even for the coarſeſt works. a 
"Iti is however true, that, in rainy yea x fc 
eeds better on dry grounds than on moiſt: but 


ſituatiom for this plant is certainly along the fide 
: of a em, or a ee eee ee de Neef 


n the cuſtor On e 


1nds 1 Are appropriated ſolely to | 


| this, purpoſe. Were chat eie kent 
en Je think it would be in ſuch as Lhave Juſt 
es "dS eee ah e e 9 5 nom 
1 Ts. | Nag 
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nrioned; but *., 1 ſhould: — 4 


6 change of __ l 


dut rhis 1 mould ſuppoſe, was rather ho Sue, : 
ſinee the ground receives from it a very ample 
dreſſing of leaves, and the depth and ſpreading 


of che roots hollow the land ſo much, and leave 
it e lose chat acrop of wheat may de taken im- 
: y after the he bee h 
our any other expence than ſowing the ſeed and 
owing” it in; or if turnips, or a ſpring crop 
be more convenient to the farmer, thiſealfs mag 
thrive well after hemp. 
As it is eſſential to have the ground e 
ing fine tilth, the firſt plowing ſhould be given as 
5 r. and as early as poſſible, in autumn, and 
laid up rough, ſo as to be well ee re 1-7 
| verified by the winter's froſt. 
5 115 the hemp is to be ſoun on rroun eng 
purpoſe, and which is covered with coarſe 
| graſs aus ſimilar productions, its ſurface 
Penker be pared and burnt, or otherwiſe prepared, 


mit al then alſo the manure ſhould be laid on, 


whether of OO" ora 78 compete form with 


* 


— ne 


auently the greund is ſtirred in de {rings de 
better the crop will be. If any +6 


May, = i SON get eee by S 


enn ee the middle or latter rde dan 
53 iir che weather be ſtill unfavorable 

EE that i _ — — it may — 
abit ne crop. This um eee 
bel niduts ow . | * 
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e ener watle/\I-fhould cfinema-a very 


1 great improvement to theſe pot... 


To prepare the hemp<ground: thordughly for 
e eee ſeed, it ſhould have two or three 


good plowings in the ſpring; for the 


14 


remain aſter all theſe plawungs, they: could be 


broken by means of che ſpiky roller, Which will 
| reduce thern OE at cwier eee 


e 1h: 7 ft 1 * arhedt 


Sy e e Aae e . land, it 
ſhould be ubs een een ede 


ent the danger of drought. 


the middle br end of June with 
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dag. and of thus deſtroying the firſt Sec 
of. weeds. | 
+4 Doan. he 8 125 thin, 
| 6 as to be in danger of branching aut tos much. 

and of becoming woody, this ſhould be un ad- 
ditiona motive for keeping it clear of weeds, that 
it, may remain for ſeed, Which will dae Horne 
bY for the plants having ſtood thin. uri 05 

I gde carle, or male hemp, which produces the 
Janina fcunmdans, ripens earlier than the firable or 
female, generally by three weeks, or a month: 
but theftime of the ripening of either depends 
| much on the ſoil and ſeaſon. The male hemp is 
ipe, when it turns yellow at top and whitiſh at 
the bottom of the ſtem; but this ſort, in parti- 
cular, ſhould be pulled before it is quite ripe: 
to the reed, as not to ſeparate without ſome loſs; 5 
| N Ms and conſequently not ſo 
fit for ti „ as thoſe of hemp that is . 
tained Ne e ma- 


* 
5 429 {9 
} dab #4 N 2044) N 7 


7 he ates nine ME; Now 


Fes only, by che ſame — of 
brown, and © the c A, wle; which contain them 


1 B ae 


, As ſoon as the male 7 is ripe, K is pulled, 
[ POT. 45 "tem 
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ſtem by ſtem, and with caution not to injure the 


female hemp, which, as was before obſerved, muſt 
en en the ground ſome weeks longer, till it 
alſo is n and then it ſhould likewiſe*bepulled_ 


"rs by ſtem „ e r 07s 162 A 
> 1 1 þ 


Each bandfl 1 dh ia pulled 
bnd e m as poſſible of equal tdi and 
their roots in particular ſhould be placed ab equally 
as can be. Some tio up each handful," eſp 
of the male-hemp, with à ſtalk of 


un it in che fun to at its Teaves and flowers, 


> tree or e wall; "her 


ondition t e 
ee wy tad Hy JC on a 
A is what M. du Hamel aht fc com- 
ractic af drying the hemp before it is 
1 but it muſt be here obſerved, that it is a 
a of doubt whether it ſhould be dried, or 
not. Thoſe who are ſor drying it firſt; tay; 
8 hemp. becomes ſtronger than when 
without being previouſly” dried. Or beer 
W theſe: who are againſt drying, allege cha: 
fer mentation ee will ane 


my 


5 


F Tl > 


* $ "WE 4 
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3 Wherever 1 have met with the DEE pas eg L to. 
hemp when feed, I have alvays changed it to fermentation, 
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. Met 


[1 
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| EY ually, when the n. 

; ain nds and and that the hardneſs 
er in drying, is never after gg 


not dreaming cn b a conti 
„„ n height of hemp, ben Fin 8 


ix om Ne ccf feet F bet B. du Tantel e. 
marks, that the ſtems of the hemp which is cul- 
hvaree-near-BeſcHevilter, in Alface, are fee. 


—— - and above reve Wet High. The . 
deed, are ſo deeply wooteck that even a he - 
(nix eber poll then op. Ds nen 
When the finible; or female hemp is let flak 
el ie ſeed is perfectly ripe, its bark becomes 
woody, and ſo coarſe that uo fartre' operation can 
ng it to a proper degree of ſineneſß. For this 
reaſoi ; it ie generally pulled before the ſeed is 
me e 2! but” as it is undoübtedly the interet 
ol che huſbandman to ſo the beſt ſeed only, he 
ought not to grudge ſacrificing the goodneſs of A 
ſmall portion of his hemp, to the ſuperior ad. 
vantage Wee perfect "ſeed, by letting it 


1 eps NT 15 

| b eren th Se ting e ee eee 
| by the ſleepin g of hemp. It is well known, that all vegetables 
| de Be yu a vinous, and ſecondly an acetous fermentation, 
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come ec if left. Toy ger 
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ſtand, till che ſeeds have attained Gull maturity 
But the beſt way of having good ſred and plenty 
nts, is, b cute ing chen 


| * 


| which will give ungamnmon vigour to the plants, 
and make them infinitely more pro. 


vaye both 
en W ae, ar 2g dels 


ee olition, th 
a and With dannn K and, t 


n meat ns 01 tas hap nt: 
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wis bes is given to ſeeds from which the oil is 
to be expreſſed, perhaps there may be ſome dan- 
ger of the oil's AY an 

going this operation. 5014 ai 
In other places, nat nps wie 
great, che huſbandmen do not bury the heads of 
ir 1 emp in the manner above deſcribed, 
but only lay it in heaps with the ſeed ends one 
againſt another e others, whoſe crops are ſmaller, 
content themſelves with ſpreading! a cloth upon 

the ground to receive their hemp- ſeed : and others = 
gain, only ſpread their bundles on a clean ſpot 
„ r ent or | 

The ſeed ends thus placed are beaten Nightly, - 
either with a ſtick or a light flail. The ſeed 
aten An e Always — : 
nent ſprings wy as ec eee in che 
heads of the hemp aſter this operation, ĩt ia gut 
out by combing the heads on the teeth of a rips 
ple, which pulls off the leaves, the huſles of the 
ſeeds, and the ſeeds themſelves,” all together. 
Theſe are gathered in a heap; and left in that 
condition ſor a ſey days, in order that they may 
05 beat a tina ren ys are mg e | 
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This ſecond ſeed is much inferior to che firſt: 
and) accordingly it is uſed. only for” extract ng oil 
trom it, or for feeding of poultry. .. 
- Threſhing with a flail, is dangerous in bruiſing 
the ſeed and rendering it unfit ſor ſow ing; to 
avoid which, the beſt: way is to ripple the whole; 
and then ſeparate the heavy fromithie light, by 
Rs ONES them in a barn, ag wheat is cbirowẽ n. 
ers tr of laing — 
dee it withs & little, ſtraw g to keep the 
dirt frorm ſticking to it, and tien u ldad it wiim 
pieces of wood andi large ſtones, to keep ĩt down; 
ſio that it may be always five or ſix inches below 
N the ſurface of che water!“ els an Hort. 1 1 us R 


its bark part the niche caſſly . re 

deſtroy e outer kein.“ This is effected by 4 
ee tor arenas nog wal 
Pra ras will then'be-over ft 1 . 


che debe has not _ | ee ee | 
We dd cd to the ee "Its OTF, and 
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| 1 which me- 


dm Gependeyinot only on the length of time 


rhat the hemp is to remain in the water, but alſo, 
By 1. On the quality of the water; it being ſooner 
teeped ſufficiently in ſtanding water, than in a 
running ſtream, and ſooner in ſtagnant, bond 
vater, than in that which is clear. 


2. On the temperature of the air; fore re 


quia nee een 


"WEI: 1 0 74900 K . 


5, On de qealin of dhe hempgthat which has 


been raiſed on a rich mould where it has not want- 


. for water, and which has been pulled while yet 


a little green, being ſooner ſteeped to a proper de- 


W 


Seen than that which has grown on a ſtiff or dex 


round, and which has ſtood till quite ripe 
In general, -when hemp has been ſtee 


ſhuts times its fleas ane FHOnghs: to be. the ber. 8 


S —— of the carle till the ſpring. ks 
"Ihe varia for the ove coſe That ſome prefer | 


z 
JO 2 
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water/cafi@ it appeared to him; wind 
XN oe hemp ſteeped in putrid ſtanding water, were 
ſoſter than. thoſe of the'hemp ſteeped in running 
water; but in that, they contract a diſugreeable 
colour; * which does not, indeed, do any injury 
emp, for that which has been chus ſteeped, 


Berks moſt eaſily bleached; yet, as this colour 


yin rr ies che eres neee 


me "men i pre anner obs 


— 


| wo pr rene Wit tec, gh appr d Media 2 A 


1 * 


5 in E 


by than that of the — — 


water. That the hemp pulled before it was ripe, 


5 acquired the greateſt degree o "whiteneſs. . 2 
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or quality, -proved to be the fineſt and beſt after 
nem ed. This obſervation: is of import- 
ance, eſpecially when the hemp is for naval uſes. 
po it is contrary to law, that the places 8 
e made in running water, it would be 1 | 
of advantage to contrive them ſo, that the waſte "A 
water from! theſe SO run off upon paſ- 
n td whickthis water BOY carry along "A 
with it, would greatly enrich thoſe grounds; and 
© with this view likewiſe, all the Wer a eee 
. other places uſed for po hemp, ſhould: be 
e thrown our of them 1 IE ONE! 


\\ 


PESTO AA chat che eee 

do ſteep in water in which there are any animals 
„ eee tres. for theſe would totally _ 
Os —— Abres. dun mne, 

+ The e co ama meſhes e ben the 

hemp has. been ſufficiently ſteeped, is, by trying 

whether the bark parts eaſily from the reed, and 

5 can be peeled off its whole length without break- ' 
ing; for in chis caſe it is thought ro have been 
dauough watered. However, it muſt alſo be al- 

1 towed, that long ractice enables the peaſants who. 
1 neee to Se it, eee, 


—— ee AS ee poe wo. >. 4 
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Fe rr etowe edt — 


2 28. 
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0 dhe dene out daf. the water and * wherher 7 
whether the bark ee clean from the reed, 
its whole length; for in theſe caſes it is certain 
that the hemp has been ſufficiently watered, and 
mould be our ara ket: out. re W 
knors/ on the fe, this thews it has won ben 
The uſual — of betend of the male. 
| henip is from; three to ſix days, a0 
wen bare ese The An hemp, 6 from five t. to 


de attended to wih great care. 
Some injudiciouſſy neglect ee e eee 
IS en out of heaters" thinking the 
ul eff of itſelf; vue 


Hth"gives the; . his colour, — hs 
duſt ariſing” from: whe is s burtſul ml the en r 
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2 ds. eg e it out BW 
againſt a ſunny wall, or laying it along the ſloping 


__ Ggdegfiaditeh. r pins £m pine botoburen ad 


acai uſe there 
| will atiſe. from thenee a moiſture which. will rot 
the hemp. For this raaſon it is, that the place 
where hemp is ſpread to dry, ſhould be as free ass 
poſſible from damp. Wen the. hemp is tho. - 
roughly dry, it in hundled up gin, and carriede 
bome; where it: ſhquld be kept in à very dry; - 
place, till it is wanted for peeling or breaking. 
45 The method of peeling hemp is extremely fim- 
| ple even children, and the aged and infirm may. 
perform, it with eaſe, by: only, taking one ſtalx 
after another, breaking the reed, and flipping 
off the bark. Thi may. likewiſe.hecome the em- 
ployment of every perſon belonging to the farm. 
in winter eveninga. and: at ſuch times as the r 
cher prevents their working e There 
ark. houever, . ſome inconven liencies attending 
this method the pecled hemp comes off in xi 
bands, n do not anſwer fo. vell in che hack- 
lng, as Wen d e een more of the 
Mleleſ | adhere, to. it, and, by Shy 
cSreaſ ht, rende a for tg 2 
her. II. | | 
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= hence ariſe conſiderable diſadvantage and loſs. in x 
; | its future dreſſings. | N * pp agoda id. 42111 Aber 
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-The"hadpy Whiats-4s as be ehe, ſhould firſt 
Wn rendered very dry: 3 becauſe, the reed will then 
doh at | 
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merry Rut 1 ers not ſren any -delfcritied/ thbtar 
= eun anſwer this purpoſe ſo well as my kiln for- 
_ merly mentioned for drying of hops, and for: va« 

| vious" other agricultural” — in 
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ll . [frude-ig/2liedatd datt;i06 will as 
in the ſormer f nor cou¹d dhe hemp be injared 
. eiter by che Rre, or the vapouts which it often 
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hot a8 do endanger tlie ſine and tender fibres of 
the hemp: for too great a heat may not only 
hemp, that it will remain afterwards, hatſh and 
dry, and not be mne as ãt ation 


ze t Jord mod FH Gan l nn 4 


tte breaking of the reed, hich ſome calb the 
bung, br woody pam of the em, within the 
bark y for che. bark 1 itſtif. of hib is made the 


Mom ntaus ſubſiance, chat is ſpun.or uad in ma- : | 


— — bends under the hands of the 


3 not break. The breaking is 
perſurmecb in thnec Ways; by beating the hemp 
1 wich boetles, Which is laborious and tadious : by | 


the Dutch hand- break. which is prefe: 
beatles on by fluted rollers. worked by hoxſes, 
er- Mater. This zs by much the moſt ex- 


b pens my, ue bande with ſame expence = 
wich — 5 d funpler 
122 aig: eee CORD : 


: the aac ng. owes maybe — 


„By, tbe operation. bah eme x- is meant 
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ve mentioned, and-pluc — 
one een and heft med 
ſtones may have paſſed over every 

part, that quantity ſhoulck then “be withdrawn, 
and a new one put in its ftad- 20 268 bog ab 
, erben ade, been broken, it under 


—— a ir ds done 
pr png ap e been the-works 


i; #1 2 both 42 od Fre 2.55 
* 4 = | 


"+ 


* 
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thus prepared, is hackled, it 
rgoes à third operation, called beet- 


— of which is to looſen, and there- 
by mobe thoroughly ſeparate its fibres. The bee. ” 
_ tlegiiuſed>for' this Ra are _ either by = 
eee rie mitten i N 25 ang ul 


1 aged e Art eit in ie 
- — inſtead'o CS 
and beetling the hemp, to give it a ſecond ſteep- F 
ing after it has been pecled or broken, the better 
to ſ6ften the bark; that may ſtill remain hard, and 
not eaſily brought to a proper degree of fineneſs. 
For this ome anon k 


mp thus tied is laid in a wefſel full of was 
ter; here it is left more or leſs tine; according 

do the hardneſs of its fibres, and che quantity of 
Slorinaus adherenv matter ſtill 3 


"Vans ane be larod of — „ 
et 2 . e When TH 1 


— 


* — in what vr author call ib 


: nora — 4 


mould 5 des um- in «cunning iran 
and if many-af 'tlie-fibres n uche henne 


. woah bs won We 168 Frans in | 
I too little, than in too much ſteepin 


after the fibres have (dem lasgtneg ä in n 


w will — inraaren we NIP 


fibres of this weng FRO - fulfciently diſengaged. Z 


| id ad th mature e. After hig up- c 
in he parcel at openly on «hard, 


2 lad in the fun b: 
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full off in the future operations of hackling, ſpin- 
ning, bleaching, &c. the cloth or other manufac- 
ture made of them, will be proportionably better 
and more durable. The time taken * wage 
dar neon arti rtened. | 
In the whole of this proceſs, 08 water « ſhould 

pa warm; | becauſe warm water is ſofter, and acts 
more powerfully than cold, in diſſolving the im- 
purities whichare to be ſeparated from the hemp; 
andi it is alſo an indulgence to people employed 
in this buſineſa, who might otherwiſe be more 
apt to ſlur over their work. It will therefore be 
advuiſeable to perform this operation in warm wea- 
MI. Marcandier having experienced the efficacy 
of horſe-cheſnuts in the bleaching of linen, and 
— of woollen ſtuffs; mage likewiſe uſe of 
an infuſion of them in water, as a lye for pre- 
| paring hemp the manner aboe dſeribed. The 61 
— then-as fine as poſſblecinro ſoft me- 
deer, in the proportion of two or three nuts to 
| > every quart of water. This is done ten or twelve 
huours before the mixture is to be uſedʒ and in 
the mean while, it is ſtirred from time to time. 
the better to diſſolve theſe raſpings and impreg—-— 


nete the eater.” The laſt ſtirring is given about a 


8 


c 
| X 4 from 


ell and — ho genay-of; dude 
| lingit'out by dunth- While the water is yet white, 
ike ſoap eater to uſe * 


— When eee twiſted | 
- at * eee * te Tos w 15 


th res that wer ave lang ele, inathe | 

ee and ue ce common s of the 

ene ee Sher en eee neee 
ee ie Ureſſers 


22 1 
it orms us, that linen m 


4 — — 
— — art ; 
He add n ee aheygbefours which Lak me 
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The fame author extols highly the various uſes 
| to- which: hemp thus prepared, and even its tow, 
or what is ſeparated from it by the hackle, may 
be applied. This hemp, he informs us, may be 
into cloth, ſtuffs, and garments of all kinds; and 

that a great advantage attending the uſe of this 
material is, that it will not be deſtroyed by thoſe 
inſects which devour woollen cloth. Theſe» ad- 
vantages attending hemp thus prepared, if they 
have not already been adverted to by our manu 
— eee are auen well 
ee eee hs Alan gives the Ns directions . 
for judging of the quality of hemp, ahat has been 


dtreſſed, and is ready for manufacturing. 7260 


4 It is of conſequence that the hemp 1 in bete 
for ſo it is always packed, be not damp; becauſe 
it would then weigh heavier than it'ought; and 
vould be apt to contract a heat, Which might end 
in rottenneſs. The hemp in each head, or 8 
dle, ſhould be as nearly as poſſible of equal hy x 
and diminiſh! gradually from the root end to the 
point. That which has been broken is | ſofter, 
and its fibres are more ſeparated than that which 

has beenipeeled. From hence it would ſeein-as 
if this hemp might be wrought up with leſo loſs 


0 
= 
) 
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it generally yields the greateſt quantity of refuſe ; | 


/ not only: becauſe it is never ſo well cleared from 


de reed, but alſo becauſe its fibres being mixed 
eee eee each other, a greater number 


of theſe are broken when it is hackled. It is, 
nowever,on the whole, moſt probable, that 


ing may be the beſt way of eren 
ſtrong hemp, becauſe the break Rs . 


ory greatly to render it ſoft and fine. 


Too great a ſtreſs is eee | 


e that which is of -a ſilver or pearl 


colouf, is reckoned the beſt; chat which has a 


Seni hue is likewiſe deemed good; that which 


iſn caſt is leſs eſteemed; and the dark 


colo onby a8 rejected: but at the ſame time, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that the colour of hemp de- | 

pends chiefly on the ſort of water in which it has 

been ſteeped, that being dark which has been 


ſteeped in Warme wht and that light coloured 


which has been ſteeped in running water: and 


therefore, that. che colour of the hemp does not 


n ſact c very great attention; unleſs it be 


moiſt as to have been heated in the 
bale. The ſmell of the hemp 10 re te be re. 
* on, than its ene and of conſeque 


black, or of a very dark brown. In theſe caſes 


—— that the hemp has 
either bern ſteeped too much, or that it was 
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. cat which has a rotten, .moukdy, or heated-ſcent, 
| ſhould be abſolutely rejected; whilſt that which 
favours ſtrong of the natural ſmell of the hemp 
ſhould be preferred, becauſe this indicates it to 


be of the growth of the laſt crop; a circumſtance 


which is much attended to in the rope yards; be-. 
cauſe, new hemp is found to waſte much leſs in 


the working, than old; though it is cia 3 


that it does not hackle ſo fine. . 


Inn general it'may be laid eee 
tte hemp which feels ſofteſt, and whoſe: fibres are 


the fineſt and moſt equally ſeparated, is the beſt; i 


The Rev. Mr. Mills, in his account of the 


entture of: hemp, adviſes working the land well, 

and then giving it thirty loads per acre of good 

manure about a fortnight before ſeed time, which 
he! confines to the month of April: but I have 


given a much greater e 1 eee 


be eee High 
The ſooner it is ſown, ape Ks Malta; As 


permitting, it will be the better, though it has 
bees — deferred till the 15th of May, 


Three buſhels and a half of good bright ſeed are 


fufficient for an acre, and ſhould be gently and | 
in. The birds muſt be kept off 


liightly harrow 


* 


the land till the Plants appear: the time of pull. 


ing is about the beginning of Auguſt, or, Fe 
111 N 1 188 2 
| TS... 


| 
{ 
| 


— 


Po 816 | eric Ess AV 


of Weng . 


Alte, are ſigns of its maturity; the male and 
| female hemp are pulled together indeced when 


the crop is thick, it is ĩmpoſſible to ſeparatè 
chem. 1 1 & expence of pulling is generally eſti! 
mated at one ſhilling per 20 85 according to the 
quantity originally ſoũmum-- An 
When it is all ep idutiound in ſmall 
bundles, with bands at each end; to ſuch a bigneſs 


may be graſped wirh both hands; it is conveyed 
do a pond of ſtanding water, if a clay pit, the 

better, where it is laid in layeri one croſſing the 
other, which is termed à bed of hemp; and af- 


ter it is piled to ſach-a/thickneſs as to anſwer the 
depth of the vater, which ſhould not exceed ſour 


or five feet, it is loaded with blocks and logs of | 


x * * Thane already rel = f, 1 ele the moll 


9d; till all is totally immerſed: after remain. 
Wen this Kate four or five days, as the weather 
ſhall direct; iy is taken out and carried to a field of 
 aftermath;' br any other graſs, that is clean and 
tree from cattle : the bundles being untied, it i 
ſpread out thin, ſtalk by ſtalk; in this ſtate ir 
muſt be turned every other day, eſpecially in moiſt 
Feather leſt the worms ſhould injure it : thug t 
iajns for ſix weeks: or more; zithen? it is gathe a 1 


rc 


<8 2 
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5 together; fied in large bundles, 3 Ina, 
houſe till December or January. eee 


are broken, and. the bark wholly freed: ff 


by an inſtrument called à breaker. The, Sor | 


breaking it, by -a. labourer of. common capacity, 


would be learned in a feu hours, and the ſwings! 


ling of it, hich! follows; requiring ſomę flight 
as well a labour,” though more-difficult, might, 
in a little longerzime; be.atquireds... After break 
ing and e e it ie ſent to the hackler and 
 hemp=drefler, to be prepared for n ac- 
cording t che 90 deſired. LE: 
Shoul e. 
will never 8.0 5 "5 is not Wateted: but 


ay "on the Be gifs Jö the benefit of the 
| Ran 


devs t Witt {he's irhþtop& to obſerve” in this 
Caſe, that after t ll Wed in Vündteg, it 18. ſet Uf 


fie Wheat Yr ee dee Rell it neh del, 


ech & col 29 14% 21 t ol ple 


2 77 2 * 1 
and | then is thi 
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up in Þi Fetch from. fix ix ſhilling 
.\ 1 ſeyen aa ing 15 1 Pence es ach? Wa 
| { 87, it ſold TE hgh le © The pro- 


lp: is 40 var A 1 e 5 at, in « 6h i a 


5 itaſon, a ß of la - 

duced 8 eee ant f. anofher, ; py tht the 

fame cult d wadufe, ity t Weir * 
Ice &x — The exper es of une kes Wy be'thus ti 


en 
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Rent of an acre of land.. 4 af 1 0 0 
eee, 1 Joan] 0 10 * 

Three buſticls/and a half of ſeed, fuper 2c + 
pPoſed at one ſhilling and ſix-pence is 3 
FCC 
Ba e birds, one week at leaſt o 1 6 
Billings en of one ſhilling per. % nil 
Week, to the ſeed Jown! a. 140 ©; 
Seeing irin and out of water, turning, e 
| and Plus er 1 U wy 


* me 


77 


* 3 


Ae and town chargea not eme 11 le 
© The, expence, of breaking hemp is þ for n one 


 Hilling 1 to one ſhilling and. fi ix-pence. per pF 


rhe drefling at the hackler' $, one { ſhilling a and fix. 5 
Pence per e uf ag: ſpinning, according. to 


5 iſ hence te . ſhi dial pet 
ew. A 


4 


„ 


. webe or | coarleneſs o 


"of 
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WES I 5 65 Fs 173 a ae 19 
ber ay eee 405 dee 0 0 
ere ee eee 0 10 0 


nl 35 Þ- ; $0. 4 # £281 
ger 1 10 g o 
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n e 
45 11 "Ba ate expen ces bes ore l ee * 4 | 5 


e 10 den fragt per ere® 47 6:0 


© The Society? of Arts i in London, having __ 
ſome Chineſe hemp ſeed from the Eaſt India 
Company, -Uiſtribiited" ſmall quantities of it to 
thoſe members who could moſt conveniently make 


experiments on the culture of it. 5 
Amongſt others, ſome of it was given to che 


Rev. Dr. Hinton, of Nort | : | 
who, ſowing, it, found the crop. fail from the age. 


' of. thei ſeed, which from the length of the 7M 


ge, had been. do long; kegt,; a. cim mſtancę 
hot weyer, 23070 Sable bim do male trial i 2 
ſecond year .with;freſh- ſecds which, he had ſaved, 


| This, ſced was ſawed the aoth of: May, 1787, an 
des land in, high, orm ec e the, 298 | 


which grew Sas all hs 3 A8 4 

Ws Agth, the, carle or male hemp has drawn, as on 5 
| October gth, was the fimble or female hemp; The 

| produay. was after the rate of in Ky five Longs 
5 2 | ifs ö Agriculture, No. gt, Þ . 
ſeven 


' 
ö 
. 
it 
i 
| 
} 
i} 
. 
, 
i 


; n, 5 
rec n and of ſeed, 


"INN W and 


aleven buſhels, two pecks, and half a pint per 
acreg whereas the general. produce in the ſame 


en ſeldom exceeds ſixty ſtones per 
18 Hinton adds, that he was not qualified 


| IAIN comparatively of the quality of Engliſh 
and Chineſe hemp; but that in point of quan- 


. latter had certainly the e ſuperiority. 


4 2 815 e e fil 271K. 10 (7 1504 31 


zibol Ped 2113 1011 531 7 ered * 21 nich. 2 9 t 
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Am ano! 15710105 flom b. (095 offs . a i ocz 


? of now M4 


ods 09 015/49 489.31 % e rofl Mar 


dt Te, ic the linen fandum of C. Bauhin, 


Plex. Es ſtem, Which is Found and hollow, 


n 
A 


prob o che height of about t feet} and 
te ded into feveral'b1 inch 


© 


„ Marg pointed, and placed alternat 


— 


* ſpecies of "this plant wich is alta | 


| | es fache ſe are ter2 
8 bitte howers, confiſting'of five petals 
apſules divided within into 
: — 5 Un wid is enclefed a bright, 
—.— Elongfted" feed, Its iaves are long. 


e e bbc e 10 l wor doide : 
10 1 che löl for fr ASüldbe eff cam, rendered 
me by kilth, And Htuated in a valley bordering 
upon ated chrom up b7 
| # Nt q 1þ-cA muotielteh % denn. to tvers, 
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rivers, as before recommended for hemp. If 

there: be water at a ſmall depth beneath the ſur- 

face of the ground, it is thought to be ſtill bet= 

ter; as is the caſe in Zealand, which is famous 

for its flax; and where the ſoil is deep and ſtiff} 

with water almoſt every where at the depth of a 

foot and an half or two feet underneath it. It is 

| aid to be owing to the want of this advantage, 

that the other provinces of Holland do not ſuc- 

ceed equally. well in the culture of this uſetul 

plant. Not but that fine flax is alſo raiſed on 

high lands, if they have been well tilled and ma- 

nured, and if the ſeaſons are not very drr. 

In the letters which the Dublin Society have 
publiſbed on the culture of flax, it is remarked, 

that moiſt ſtiff ſoils yield much larger quantities 

of flax, and far better ſeed, than can be obtained 

from light lands; nay, that the ſeed procured . 

from the former may, with proper care be ren 

dered full as good as any that is imported from 

Riga or Zealand: but, M. du Hamel is of opi- 
* that ſtrong land cannot tes ſug Bax, > 

as what grows on-lighter ground. 6 

In ſouthern countries, the F __ 

1 flax, ſow part of their ſeed in September and | 

October; ſo that the plants which-ſpring from | 

| thence remain of courſe in the ground all the 

pear and this is well judged in ae planters, 1 

Vor. . VVV becauſe „„ 


\ 
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becauſe plants which. have. not covered the earth 1 


vuell before the heat of ſummer comes on, are apt 


2 ta he parched in that dry ſeaſon. They ſow lin- 


ſeed again in the ſpring; but this does not yield 


an equally. abundant crop: howeyer, the flax 


which it produces is more eſteemed, becauſe it is 


finer than that ſown in autumn. But in places 


where the winters are ſevere, and where the flax, 
which is a tender plant, would be in danger of 
ſuffering from froſt, it is the practice to ſow-the 
ſeed __ the. end of _ or. r beginning. of 


April. fete . 
The land A is. ded for He mould be 


| brought into exceeding fine tilth by repeated 


plowitigs,' and ſhould be enriched by a manure 


ſuited to the quality of the ſoil. Thus, when a 
paſture is newly broken up, it ſhould: be ſummer 


fallowed, and an ameliorating, horſe-hoeing crop 


taken, before it will be fit for flax. The Liva- 
nians, when they clear wood land, burn the wood 
upon it, then plow it, and F 
to any other kind of ſoil, for flax. 

If the ground on which flax is to be ie "a 
book long in tillage, it ſhould: be plowed up deep , 


before winter, and be laid up in high ridges or 


-bouts, in order that *. N n may 
moulder and mellow it. $5 9 


Ne why month of rann, IE che land bono 
Fes, . 


A 1 


by 
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too wet, ſome very rotten dung ſhould be laid in 
| the furrows, and immediately | covered over. In 
March, for ſouthern countries, or in the begin- 


ning of April where the climate is colder, another | 
plowing ſhould be given to lay the land ſmooth: 


the clods ſhould be broken by hand, and the ſeed 

| ſhould then be ſown and harrowed in, with a 
light, or buſh-harrow, ſo as not to bury it above 
an. inch deep. If the ſoil be moiſt and cold, a 
little pigeons dung may be ſown with the ſeed; 


for it agrees admirably well with the flax: but 


this muſt not be done if the ground is very light 


5 | directions here given. Fu 
_ oily, and of a good colour. To know w 


8 it be oily, a few grains of it are thrown. into a 
|  ,, red-hot fire-ſhovel; and they in that caſe crackle 


— 7411 
„5 EE "Yu 


and dry. If the ground be very wet, it ſhould - 


be laid out in beds of thirty or ſorty feet wide, 
ſeparated by trenches: to drain off the water; 


eee ae d be level, the water may be al- 


wee ee in the trenches within _ 
Seni brd M UP Wee of the beds. - 
Moſt of our lin- ſeed is brought fend oy 


north, namely, from Riga and Zealand: but we 


may ourſelves raiſe it Feen by en cnd | 


Lin- ſeed is reckonell MPS 


| be 101 is le | 


almoſt inſtantly, and blaze briſkly. If it de ſuf- : 
RY heavy, it will fink to the be tom in was 


+4 
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ter; and to judge whether it be new;'2 certain 


8 


nümber of ſeeds, exactly counted, ſhould be 
ſowyn on the end of a 3 ann | notice taken 


whether they all grow. ' OA To EH 

When the goodrieſs/ * 5 ſeed: is e 
more leſs of it is to be ſown/according as the 
huſbandman intends either to raiſe a quantity 
of lin. ſeed for ſowing, or to have very fine and 


ſoft fax. In this laſt caſe,” the ſeed ſhould be 


ſown pretty thick, in order that the plants may 


riſe the eloſer together; by which means they 
will grow ſlender and tall, which adds much to 
the fineneſs of the fibres. If the lin- ſeed be fowi 


with an intention to let the flax remain for ſeed, 5 


-a much eſs quantity of it ſhould be uſed, that 


ſo the plants may come up thin, and ny 
= room to grow to their full vigour and ex- 


Ast ſtrong ſoils ſhould be choſen for this 5 
fe it might be moſt adviſeable to ſow it in 


drills, a nd hbrfe- hoe the intervals. Plants thu; 


raiſed, have been found to produce great plenty 
of excellent ſeed. Some ſow, with their lin- ſeed, 

annual and perennial graſs ſeeds, when they in- 
tend to lay the land down to paſture. The plants 


grow but weakly under the flax; which, 


ever, they do not hurt; but as ſoon as the flax - 
has been pulled, they increaſe Lues me RO 
Ge ä R FR wh En Yorba - 


i * 4 


id Flax 
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. damaged by inſccts, when it 
is about three or four inches high. It is ſaid; that 
they may be deſtroyed by a ſlight ſtrewing of 
ſoot, aſhes, &c. At all events, it is certain that 
this dreſſing will give vigour to the plants, though 
it ſhould not kill the inſects. It is highly. pro- 
Hable, ſhould theſe fail, that this inſect, like 
that hich infeſts turnips, may be deſtroyed by 
nocturnal vb which will not hurt the young 
: Nam oi Bas it | 17 ä . 827 2 Ok $74 
I any e Net among the flax, as is ge- 
nerally the caſe, they muſt be rooted out; and 
that the flax may be as little damaged by this as 
poſſible. the weeders ſhould work bare - footed: 
they may indeed fit: down upon the flax, for that 
will do it no harm, but treading on its Sy the 
heels of ſhoes would kill many plants. 
lde fineſt flax is eee par- 
ticularly in countries ſubject to ſtorms. To guard 
againſt this accident, the beſt way is to run ſmall 
ropes acroſs the field, both ways, and to tie 
them where they interſect at right angles, and 
faſten, them by ſtakes at due diſtances, which 
vill form a kind of netting: that will protect the 


plants againſt almoſt any. tempeſt. 


Opinions, are divided in regard to ee 
of ripeneſs, at ge it is beſt to Ne os But 
in e 1 moit 


OP 


. 


* 


* 
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certainly be avoided; and it ſeems e to 
think, that the moſt proper time for pulling it 
is, When its ſtalks begin to turn yellow, when 
its leaves begin to fall, mage pr its Wen en | 
torr unn orf a (Tis | 
As ſoon as the flax 8 to e e 
ail due degree of maturity, it is pulled, ge- 
nerally by handfuls: but as ãt is ſeldom all equally 
ripe, or equally ſtrong, it would certainly be ad- 
viſeable to pull firſt the ripeſt and ſtrongeſt 
thus they would be ſeparated: at once, which is 
of eſſential ſervice in the watering ; becauſe, 
the weak and green flax requires much leſi ſteep. 
ing rhan the ſtronger and more ripe. All weeds, 
and the earth which adheres. to the robts of the 
plants, ſnould be carefully taken away. tee 
the handfuls of flax ſhould ehm * 
e ee dit 0 AS 23344) EIFS] 421 N. 18 
As: ah het is pulled, it. is laid together _s 
handfull;"wrich, the ſeed ends turhed towards the 
ſouth. Theſe handfuls ſhould neither lie quite 
in à line witch each other; nor directly acroſs, 
but a little ſlanting upward, fo chat the air may | 
eaſily paſs through them. Some; inſtead of this 
method; tie the handfulb of flax Jooſely at the 
topf then spread out their roots, ank thus ſet 
ſeveral of them 8 7 uprigtit upon their 


vine ” roots: 


. 
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roots: thus it remains two or three days: 
even one day will be ſufficient in l Wy wea- 
ther; after which it is rippled. 

"If any flax is raiſed on UE for ſead'; or 
” through the dryneſs of the feaſon, or the 
badneſs of the feed that was ſown, the flax is 

_ come up very thin, ſo as to ſhow evidently, that 
the ſeed which it may produce will be more va- 
mahle than the reſt of the crop; in either of 
theſe caſes, the flax thould be let ftand, till its 
ſeed is perfectly ripe; thus ſacrific lg the flax it- 


1 5 n uo the chen greaer advaiitage © of F having | 


order to ripple the flax, which is 16 ths neie 
een large cloth ſhould be ſpread on 4 
convenient | ſpot of ground, with the ripple 
placed in the middle of it. The manner of 
Performing this work is ſo well known, that 
there is no need to deſcribe it here. Its pur- 
poſe is, to obtain the lin- ſeed, Which is always 
bf conſiderable value, even though the flax has 
ET 1 e e before its perfect maturit : 
After the flax has been rippled, the ſeed wan, 
9 de pead in the ſun, to dry. / Thoſe which ſe- 
parate from the pods, of their ow accord, are 
the fulleſt and ripeſt, and ſhould therefore be ſer 


apart, for ſowing, in caſe the precaution” of ralf. 
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25 well. as, the; f xrine th ould debit lifted, 
winnowed, and cleaned. When, the.ſeed.is laid 
up, it muſt be n. ſtirred, or ventilated, 
9. eat . Eyen, this ſecond- 
affords a a. conſiderable. — by the oil eee 
yields, and alſo by, being afterwards, ame 
_ Cakes, for, fattening of cattle, or for manur 
They are however thought. to make the gs of 
Fat. le yellow :, .for which reaſon. it 4s adviſed not 
to give chem oil-cakes, till wichin a e n 


5 of their deus. Sled Hen, n 41 1 


: effec of, this yay 158 e J0 « ne other, 
| for a few weeks before they are Mille, e 

2 0 ad Thie Rax har been rippled, it ſhould 17 
kinds. Noa Hoy. be-ſeparaed, i 


— oe 


ne — . 
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All flax ought to be watered in canals, which 
ſhould, if poſſible, be dug in clayey ground ; 
becauſe it will beſt retain the water: but if a 
firm or retentive ſoil cannot he got, the bottoms 
and ſides of the * ſhould be yell lined: with 
| clay. SED ee e e 
A canal of W Seal Sol fie wk and 
four deep, will aden e water i-the . ee 
nnn rt to 94915 38h 293 F001 RES 
It ſhould be filled wie fo r ene 
ver or ann if unn two or a weeks 


river or wee Pa run, es water ere bi: — 


thaks, runs from hills, are. too cold, unleſs the 
water be allowed to ſtand long in the canal. 
Wager eee or iron is very bad for fla·. 

owder of galls thrown into the wa- 
ee immediately diſcover if it comes from 
| e of that kind, by turning it - into a dax 
| colour, more or: leſs tinged; in pepportiongerhs 
3 qua ity of vitriol contained in it. BH 46 
4 ** Fanal, a not to bender any 7 tes 
. an the vater, might render ſome px 
je water r che f flax ere 1 . vid en 5 


| 
w. ? > 
S 3 
F * 


therefore the better. Springs, o r 


bs filled” vnk mme mb and Aline, which her 


Which is evaporated. Stagnant 
| naruraſly of a bald eee Tthould” likewiſe be 


Ry the fl; ſmall plants will riſe web 


| 2 it, numbers of ſmall inſects and reptiles will 


generate there; and bubbles of air will riſe up to 
its ſurface, If ho ſuch ſigns appear, he may 
conclude that the water is 1 not warm mugs 5: Dp 
that it is otherwiſe unfit for flax,” np 
Running water is not fit for — he- 


red y and a beſides rin ſix ſtrearns e n 
in apt to be carried away-ł + wagen Node, er 16 - 


of with/thens+” but to have a ſmall Till 
paſs through the ſteeping Place is very 
adviſeable, becauſe it will ſupply the loſs of that 
ater which is 


4 


ee i dies io the fes E 


* before mentithnea / ould be ted 1 00 + Men 
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ſay the Edinburgh Directors, ſhould: be the ſeed - 
end, and of courſe the root uppermoſt; becauſe, 
add they, when the ſeed ends are uppermo 
there frequently breeds a great deal of . 
| firudtive of the flax, and this they alben us is 
effectually prevented by putting the ſeed- ent 
downmoſt. However this may bes . gan, 
1 into the water, ſhould be covered witn 
raw, or fern, upon which a wicker hurdle and 
0 . ſtones may be laid to keep it down, but 
uvithout preſſing too hard againſt the bottom. 
It is a common opinion, that if the flax is not 
cbvered, the ſun will diſcoleur it: even 
5 9 af 1 % | 


ter, cs Hear of eee grealam dr. less 155 
degree of woodineſs of the flax. It: is ſteeped 
| ee we "_ eee PH and ith 
hi n pul _ feet FH Pater 


; . pe- 144 _ 8 dend 15 91. ata; Da 
It is therefore difficult” to fix à preciſe time 
e for” its remaining in the water. eee e | 
her! it has been ſufficiently ſterped, is 
| dra a eu kalk from — ative 2 
| heap, and the try it : if the reed ſnaps ort. 
: N ending, and if the bark 80 * : 


— * * — — — . * CN ñ x — T— —ů * 
K 5 0 - 4 
N , 
% p 
. 
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from the reed, towards its point, it is enough 


ſteeped, and muſt in this caſe be taken out of 


the water immediately; for otherwiſe it will be⸗ 
ee and begin to ot v4 ods 
The Livonians, when chow would have flax or 

ior quality, chuſe a ſpot where 

there is a fall of clear water, and there make five 


or ſix baſons, or reſervoirs,” one under another, 
ceeach of which is from one to two feet derp. The 


vater can either be let run from one baſon to 
ant wits) ſtopped at pleaſure. The baſons 


5 are ſeparated by ſlight; banks; and in each bank | 
is a little opening, which may beicloſed when: 
ever it is S en prevent the ſtream 


lowing the baſons ſucceſſively; it is 
| aſide Poona reaper 
is opened hene py n | 


We } 
Fo LOOT: 18 83 a IL 
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in EREMER and by theſe. means che ſteeping is 
not completed till the flax or hemp has paſſed 
| through all the baſons, and has remained a pro- 
per time in the lowermoſt. Neither che Engliſh 
nor Dutch import any bann from Riga, but what 
has been ſteeped in this manner; whereas the 
French take, at a lower fit what 11 Wan 5 
ſteeped in ſtagnant water 1. 
hen the flax is taken out of Lede _ „ 4 
| bundles of it are ſpread out like a fan; at the root 
end, and laid on a dry new-mown meadow, chat 
it may dry, bleach and become ſupple. It is 
| there turned from time to time, and is carried off | 
when quite dry; otherwiſe the moiſture of 'the | _ 
deus would have the ſame e _ as i en re- | 
mained longer in the water 
The diſadvantage of wiki the 1 0 — 5 
graſs is pointed out in the directions for raiſing. 
flax, publiſhed by the:Ftuſtoes RE 
Kc. in Scotland, where they adviſe-the huſband- 
man, by no means to follow this: e decaule 
duke graſs growing through the flax frequently 
dots it. Theſe gentlemen recommend ſhort 
* n for TIpre: ding flax, after it has been 
| Kot ant of the water; for if i itris wet, it faſtens 
to the heath, and is thus prevented from being 
moved by the wind; at Ri dene time it is kept 
e round. a | | 


Na 


271 
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:qually expoſed to the air and weitheys: bue | 
roads expoſed to violent aps ants nn 
The . W Fee went 15 ee very 

thin upon the ground, and as it is then tender, 

it muſt” be gentiy handled. The thinner it is 
ſpread;*the better: the Livonians are particu. 
larly attentive to this, O as never to have aboyi 
three ſtems upon'one another: it ought never to 
be' ſpread during a heavy ſhower, becauſe that 
would yaſh and waſte the bark, which is then 
very tender, though it ſoon becomes firm enough - 
to bear the weather, and ti en the e rain n and 
funſhine it gets, the better it will be. ne 
The [kilful huſbandman ſpreads his . row 
of flax at the end of the field from whence the 
noſt violent wind commonly comes, placing 


e rot- end foremoſt :'h en he Toot-ands 
| pI way wed ap the ſeed-ends of the 
former row lhiee or four wellen and binds down 
the laſt row with a' rope; by which means the 
uad does not cafily —— rag mY 
= the ſeed-ends are feldom ſo fully watered as the 
root ends, this orentyingis like As ed.- £ 
| | — vat 


2 


* * 
R J ĩ to, 


| x ro have | been beben 5 
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bark. —_ eaſily from the reed, and when the 


reed becomes very brittle : but no written de- 
ſcription can poſſibly convey a knowledge of this 
point, at all equal to that Wah is acquired by 
eee 


The whole of the flo ſhould 405 ſufficiently 


eraſied; before any of it is lifted ; for if a part be 
_ lifted ſooner than the reſt, that which aint 
will be in great danger from the winds. 
A dry day ſhould be choſen for 3 up > the 


| flax; 3 and if there be no appearance of high wind, 
it ſhould be looſened from the heath or graſs, and 
left looſe for NO. hours, . to en it e + 


dry... 
As a great. > of 3 can 3 "ts all 


- egually watered and graſſed, and as its different 
qualities will-beſt appear at lifting it off the graſs, 2 80 
each different kind ſhould then be collected to- 
gether, and kept by itſelf, that is to 905 all of 

the ſame colour, length, and quality. 


The ſmaller the bundles are into 5 the 


1 fax is made up. the better they will be for dry. 
1 5 ing, houſing, &c. and i in making up theſe bun- 
dles, as in every other qperation upon flax, it is 
ol great conſequence, that all the ſtems | laid 


: together as they grew, that is, ee roots 
ends, and ſced- ends ta ſce gt 


The Livonians, FUE oft che roots « their chemp, 5 5 
. og dat | 
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due not of [their flax, when it is taking out WY 
the ſteeping baſons. They then tie the flax or 
bemp up in bundles about as thick as the lower 
part of a man's thigh. Theſe bundles are placed 
upright, and ſupported by a ſtake, around which 
a few of the tops of theſe ſtalks are twiſted, the 
dorion:: to ſecure them from falling. They are 
leſt in this ſituation one day, to drain; they axe 
then ſpread on the graſs, for 'one or two days : 
and after this they are laid in heaps, and covered 1 
over with haulm, ſtraw, or ſome ſuch covering, 
to make them ſweat. When the hemp or flax 
has ſweated enough, it is laid in heaps in the 
ſhade, and there dried: but theſe heaps muſt 
not be ſo thick, but chat the air may penetrate | 
into them: It is on this laſt operation, that 
the good or bad quality of the hemp or flax thug 
managec . chiefly depends. Both of them may 
be kept Two, or three years, and even longer, 
upom their reeds, after they have been thus Pre- 
pared; and when it is intended to break th 
"x this keerius. Der: are E 1 an oven. o- 
8 hi the E way, "i the flax } ow Deen 
graſſed, it muſt be dried by heat, to make 1 
reed break readily and ſeparate the more cafily 
from the 19 50 Tp © i kh the « danger of - 
Ng Moby gh 25 3 fre. | 
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ne, this buftneſt thould- be performed in a ee 
iſtant from any other building. oy 
The general method of drying laden is, 
ee The Livonians make theirs of 3 
bricks, or hewn ſtone. Thoſe which are built 
8 clay are ſometimes large enough to con- 
tain eight hundred bundles at a time: but it is 


| Ard bm to make them only for twos 


three, or four hundred. They are ſhaped like 
the ovens for an army, that is to ſay, they are 


very high arched. They require no greater de- 
gree of heat than is given with dead wood, furze, 
broom, &. and what is juſt ſufficient ta render 
the reed of the flax brittle; and the ſame of 


hemp for the Livonians uſe them for both 
theſe plants; the bundles of which they {et up⸗ 
right in them, and as ſoon-as they take them 
out of the oven, e Fe e 0h; ene WM. 
e broken. * V EE a] 
The Dutch likewiſe 0 . fax, i in ovens; 
Ferne are generally about fiſteen feet 
| 5 in length, ten feet in breadth, and five feet in 
height: Thos: roof is: arched; and the entrance, 
which is t large enough to admit a man wit 
talerable eaſe, is made to ſhut cloſe, with a 
wooden door. This oven is not heatec with - 
| wobd; excepting; at firſt ; for after. the workmen 
de begun te dreſs the flax, the broken reeds 


Vor. I. „„ W anal 


\\ 
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and daher refuſe parts, which are Win 


and ſwept up, ſuffice to continue the heat; ſo 
- that each parcel affords fixing for the next, till 


the whole ia dried. The Dutch kindle the fire 
eee ae ee eee work is 


: over. The ſweepings - of the flax light cafily, 


and the oven heats and cools again, ſufficiently, 
before the breaking and ſcutching is finiſned. 


They fill it when they leave work, and the next 


day, when they return, rhey find the flax dry, 


and fit far breaking. The flax breaks beſt and 
moſt caſily-avhilſt it; is 2 little warm and oriſp 


conſequently, the working is then cheapeſt: wi 


accordingly, the Dutch never draw tuo bundles 
together from the oven, but take them one hy one 


as they want them. I need not obſerve, that 


n is heated, it muſt be well cleaned 
= before the flax. is put in; for the leaſt ſpark will 
ſet the | 
ble loſs, 

for this reaſon, that I would wiſh to ne 
tme drying floors, I have before deſeriod, na tis 
 forſeveral uſeful purpoſes,: and: for this particu- 
au; becauſe, they are erempt from Adee 1 
| RE. from fire. | e ohio oitheyet;. 


| * fire, and this would be a conſidera- 
theſe ovens hold a great deal. - II is 


In Britany, they dry their fax in es 


a 9 only letting them cool after the bread has 
| 1 ä The * of thoſe who'do. 


3t- this ; 
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this buſineſs is ſuch, that they ſeldom let their 


ovens cool ſufficiently ; ; by which means the flax 

is conſiderably injured, and part of it is totally 
ſpoilt. M. du Hamel, upon inquiry, found 
that the proper degree of heat at which the flax 


ſhould be put int the oven is, from fifty to fifty 


five degrees of Reaumur's thermometer. 
1. The uſual price of flax: ſeed is two pounds 


two'ſhillings per rene by and EY ſown 


is two'buſhels per acre. Y 77775 f 166} * 


2. As to manure, Ae is none mae a 
where flax is re pepe Tout bn ne clean; 


ſwerd tang, 745 Bags 9925 5 a 


or clover, el after the flax is off. 


"gp oo wen. managing and getting into the 
1 about threr pounds an acre. The 
* tens twenty to fifty ſtone an acre, ac- 
7 | bun the land. Te Tells. at frue pn. 10 | 


does not e | Bat auer m. 5 
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e e ond Wed bead ar vis l called” 
: 9 land, it muſt be plowed but once and har- 
rowed fine. Rich land will bring rurnips, P29 


2 skrrie N 


_ . hown' that ee 
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i TEES Wh" 1 0 41 N | 5 8 wh : | 5 
n ee e ee e een 
Fs plant, which. is the alis ſuuivs vl lati- . 
1 lia; of C. Bauhin, p. 1135 puts forth ſtems 
e three feet high, and of the thickneſs of a 
man's finger : theſe divide at their top into ſeve- 
ral branches loaded with leaves, irregularly placed; 
and theſe leaves are ſteek and of a blueiſhi-green 
colour. 1 The branches bear alſo great numbers of 
flowers/-compoſed of four yellow perals — 
croſs-wiſef: the pointal becomes a capſule flatten- 
ede on | the edges, and each capſule RS kanne 
| ds: the root is ng, woody, and pe- | 
netrates deep into the ground. 
Ashes in bates" elimate; Fchough;experience 
: be eee e wich grea | 
| 1 ſucceſs. WH EBW Rats: Seq 
HY Gt gti, black, | kindly, nk Wal din or a 
| 5 newly” broken up, is choſen for the cul- 
ture of woad; but it muſt not by any means be 
ſown on ſtoney or ſhallow land. It thrives well 
in plains, but ſtill better on the ſouth ſide of 
müll: theeffontial TO: is, that che Toit be good; 
ethers TItz- 1 I 
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| and lr, Miller: i is of opinion, that it ſhould n 

255 be too light or ſandy, nor too ſtiff or moiſt; but 

rather Sau _ | 

8 Mr. aden PRE ata » us Re s a 5 
culture of this plant on ſame part of Briſlington 

common, where it ſucceeded extremely well: 
The ſoil a rich loamy ſand, the colour that of a 


hazel-nut when fully Tipe 3: the upper ſtratum of 
a pretty uniform quality; to the re. of 0 
two feet-and a half to four. fret. ? . 5 
Though the land which is e 57 3 : 
be never ſo good, it muſt be dunged a year be- 
fore it is ſown with this plant. A crop of heat 
may then be taken, aſter which the ground muſt 
be brought into the fineſt tilth by autumnal plow- 
Ang. and ſummer — in the beſt ee ö 
ds has been before directqqqmeeee. 
In warm climates, woad is * es a8 early a as. 

b April or May; but in countries like ours, he 
beſt way is tog give the laſt plowing towards the 
5 end of July or beginning of Auguſt, and lay ĩt 
2 ſmooth as poſſible. A good harrowing aſter 
this, will fit it completely to receive the ſeeds, 
which, if rain falls ſoon after. their being ſown, or 
if they are ſteeped in mer Ae dee 


N 3 * 


Lp & * "Ea gt > * 3 3 Fig X 5 4 
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fore the 8 viltappea in a fortnight) ih. 
{weather be frrombley: wn ee yo att ont, | 
They ſhould be W eee ould | 
be ſown ſo thin, as that the plants may ſtand: fix 
inches aſunder. Some-ſtrew' pigeon's dung on 
the land juſt after having ſown it with! woa, td | 
the plants beceme n the finer A e | 
nure. $824 Tue” DH vi 6441428 GL it * 8 15. A | 
It is a common n woad in broad- 
coaft : but all plants which require being hoed, 
ſhould certainly be ſowed in rows, becauſe this 
method leſſens the labor and time of heeing ;- 
and befides, it is much eaſier, nen way, to give 
= each plant its due diſtaac rere 
When the woad is 'grown - . be. 
diſtinguiſhed; it ſhould'be carefully cleared of all 
weeds, for theſe would hurt it greatly; and at rhe 
face time the plants ſhould he thinned wherever: 
Art. . 2 aurior N 
would remain extrei y Autres in MG. 
The intervals between the tze ſhould: be 
| Kirred whenever the ſeaſow! 24 | d in 
the doing of 'this, the weeds will not only be de- 
ſtroyed, but care ſhould: ald be taken ro lay or 
fome earth to the ſtems o the plant. 
It is faid to be the practice in ſome countries, 
| to flood their woad- grounds; but in en, to 
„„ reap 


harden the ſurface of the earth, and thi 


that the leaves would be g 
the plant is ripe, which is known by its firſt leaves 

man who graſps the plant in handfuls, and they 

ion, they muſt be ſheltered from 85 


- 
$ „ * k 
1 
* i 4 «> 
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iſbandman ſhould be 
able to repeat it frequently; otherwiſe the heat of 


reap beneft from this, che huſban 


the ſin, after having exhaled the water, would 


TOR OPT 0 injure the Plants. 


4 Woad affords two crops in ane e 


the firſt is the beſt, and is therefore kept ſeparate 


| froth the ſecond, which would ſpoil it. The firſt 


is' ſold for from twenty-five to thi 


y pounds 


a ton; but the latter will not bring more 
than ſeven or eight pounds, and ſometimes not 
ſo much. An acre of land well cultivated, will 
produce a ton of woad, and in good ſeaſons more. 


The firſt crop is gathered towards the end of Au- 
guſt; and the laſt at the end of October or be- 


ginning of November, but this laſt crop muſt be 
got in before the firſt froſts come on; for aſter 
ood for nothing. When 


4 r f 
in order that they may heat equally + nene 
carried to a mill; ſome what like that which is uſed 

bor preſſing the oil out of lin- ſced, and are there 
nt Mp Te Is pally; which is 

"watt -- DS OO Os | afterwards 2 : 
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8 formed into cakes of A ( 3 
weight; and theſe are laid to dry in a covered 
eee, che rain not the: ſun can 
come at them. „ „ vx e029 E eln 
This paſte is dried thus for ne bee 
ee eee conſiſtence enough to be formed 
into ſmall. roundiſh lumps, by. means u. 0 e 
' wooden moulds, into which it is put for that pur- 
poſe. As faſt as theſe lumps are taken out of the 
moulds, they are laid upon wic ker hurdles looſely 
voven, ſo as not to touch one another, and in ſuch 
| manner: that the air may come at every part of 
them, as is prac iſed in the drying of ſtarch. 
Theſe lumps become very hard, and in this con- 
dition it is that that they are ſold. When they 
are to be uſed,” they muſt be ſteeped: GR 
in water before they can be broken. 
The woad thus prepared yields an exct 
blue dye, vr laſting, and with which all ee 
grees of this: colour may be made: ane wy 
not long her On Ves beben 
5 digo. N Ve en 0-07 bn n e 


. rd 


Lo When eee to ſave / the ſeeds of woad, 


a ſmall portion of the plantatign - Om - 
Ae ee, purpoſe at the laſt cutting, and 
then a part only of the leaves there de : 
taken HOP oe Plants: but it is tones dee 26 5 
nen n m. Ci ; experi ce has 
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ſhewn' that the! plants on which: all elibiy ho 
are left, run to ſeed too ſoon, and that their ſeeds 


in this caſe, have often been deſtroyed by the cold 
of the enſuing ſpring. Thus woad, being a bi- 
ennial plant, ſhould. not be ſuffered to ſeed be. 


fore the month of Auguſt, in its ſecond year- | 


As this plant is reckoned to be a great im- 
Ppoveriſher of the ſoil, it is natural to conclude, 


n #6 aan it ſucceſlively, ought not to be 


* 
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A) ELD is uſed by dyers to give a yells 


Liteola berba, ſalicis folio, p. 100. 


_ claſſes it as à ſpecies of tay” or 'baftard- 


rocket. Its root, which is com 


forth leaves about 


A WF 8: C4 is PR Log. 4 Why 9 % 
* 14 Ae N 3 ! * 10 T. 1 Sor * 3414s p "Ys a -  \ 
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ice of this, C. Bauhin calls it 


us fibres, does not pieree * dom ene 
and half an inch broad, of cy Sede * 
to the touch, and ſpread eiretlarly near the 


＋ 232 : ** 1 * 4 2 
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,filks /cottons; and threads; 3 


ground, with a wavings at their edges, 
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ot obtuſe at their points: Ian ſtem whicl riſes | 
from amid theſe leaves to the height of three 
Y et, or even more if the ſoil and culture be very 
good, often dranches out, and is garniſhed with 
leaves like thoſe below, though ſmaller in propor- 
2 tion as they approach the flowers, which grow in 
long looſe. qe the: r od; ward man 
BS or ſtems. 7 
- Theſe: FIRES 4 en ieee a 
of June, are each of them compoſed of three 
ſmall irregular petals of a greeniſh yellow, to 
which ſucceeds a globular berry of the ſame co- 
lour, terminated by three points, and in which 
are incloſed ſmall brown ſpherical ſeeds. Theſe 
ſeeds ripen in September. The plant becomes 
entirely yellow when it is dry, and the whole of 
it, but eſpecially the berry, is uſed in dying. 
The. mut Mendes ws particularly if it-inclings 
55 colour, is accounted the _ that 


„ 


© 
5 1 7 550 
2 * A A 5 


plant gre _—_— waer 1 the dey of 
ys, Wan Iry nen 4 walls in 
countries, where the winter: man 2 wal : 
the cultivated fore n r preferable to the wild. 
for the quantity and goodneſs. of the colour 
which 1 Diele. 1 will, nen olerably on 
ee ö OT” 


tion tothe da r which un cured, the 
more eee eee will it be. 
The ground for this, as for every other iy - 
ſhould be in fine tilth at the time of ſowing it; 
though here; unleſs it be very poor indeed; it 
Vill not require dung. The ſeed ſhould be that 
of the preceding year; for if it be older, great 
part of it will not grow. It is a bad cuſtom to 
ſow weld »broad-caſt, or along with any grain: 
ſet out with: the hoe at ſix inches diſtance at leaſt. 
It is however far better to ſow it in drills; as is 
the caſe with all plants chat require hoeing. It 
will only want to be buffi-harrowed; for it ſhould 
not be covered deep. A gallon of feed fowed in 
the broad: caſt way is enough for an acre. It will 
not grow much the firſt ſummer, when thus e 
but it will grow apace after the corn is off. 
The beginning or middle of Aga, da- 


per ſeaſon for ſowing weld in this country. The 


only care it requires while growing, is to keep it 
pong n, wlch RN <lioak a or at _ 
* Me Milletis of opinion, thabithe Wel tian t to 


un the weld for uſe is, when it "EIA to flower, 
bs he 


| PRACTIOAE: 7 266 4 5 


chat is to "i about the latter gndicfs June; be. 
_ cave | like 1 other eee it is deere 


—— 3 
of new feeds, the beſt way is to ſow ia ſmall piece 
ol land on purpoſe; or to ſet apart for this end, a 
whole ſtand too long; by which means the uſeful 
plants would be injured in their quality, far be- 
yond the' value of the- ſeeds: got from them; the 
re e nic os as was "org enn he Pare. 


T rained. rom the whole — pulled, 
| eee enen bam fass | 


to be. relied on. The common way of drying 
ies plants, is to ſet them upright in ſmall hand- 
| fuls in ther field, and when they are dry, to tie 


that there * for: em e paſs bes 
tween ; to prevent their ſermenting 
The plants intended for ſeed ſhould be uf 
Foy ſoon. ax their edge and then be dried 


i: dp rare ler 5 
Wöttterrr won an m 
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1 Norte: whank great quantities of it . 
eee gane follows: 445 To 1 1 n 5 8 5 Tos 3% 


Ina the month of July, juſt after. the adh Iney- 


beans then in bloom have been hoed for the ſe- 
cond time, and earthed up, eſpecially if chere be 
any appearance of rain, weld is ſown among 
them, very thin, and as equally as poſſible. This 
ſeed is buried by dragging over it a ſmall buſh 
of thorns. Whilſt the weld, riſes, the beans ripen 
and are gathered; after which, the former occupies 
the ground entirely. This is hoed about Mick 


2 © 


mas, then left in that condition during winter, 


and in the enſuing. month of March, when the 


danger of froſts is over, it is hoed again, to ex- 


tirpate ſuch weeds as may have ſince come up. 
Topards the end of June in this ſecond year, 


when the weld has done bloſſoming. when its 


berries form, and when the plant begins to turn 


yellow, adyantage is taken of the firſt fair day 


after rain, to pull ĩt up. To men will then do 


as much work in a day, as four. can do when the 
ground i is hard and dry. It is carried off in large 
bundles: but theſe are untied before the weld is 
laid up for keeping, and the plants are ſpread gut 
and ſet upright againſt walls or hedges expoſed to 
the ſun, the heat of which dries them completely 

in two days. 8 They, are then laid upon a cloth, 
2 revent SR loſs of the h which drops eaſily 
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ef 4 now open capſules; and finally, after 
being tied up again in bundles, weighing about 
+ thirty pounds apiece, they are-piled up looſely in 
_  #barn, or other well covered place, where they 

complete their ripening, eee ee to 
ies than half heir former weight, in 
Weld raiſed on rich ground is apt to be greaſy, 
| ae; too full of ſtalks: that which grows in 3 
places is of a better quality, and has only one main 
ſtem: but, in return, the een eee _— 
leſs than in the former caſe. 

As ſoon as the weld has been pulled, ſheep are, 
turned in upon the land, to eat up the graſs it 
may have produced: it is then plowed once, and 
afcer another plowing at the end of October, it is 
ſowed with wheat or rye, without uſing either 
compoſt, or dung. If the land is light, and deſ- 
tined for ſpring corn, turnips may be ſown upon 
the firſt plowing after the weld ; for there will be 
time enougt for this copy" before dle ; . el 
ere a ſpring crop. W 


"Weld may be ſown with peas, in alternate ro 
and managed ere in mn dame or as wit 
Kidney beans. _ 1 9 04 DI 1 5 

Ni. Young m F J us, * W re 5 4 . 


fowed Wein! 1 two acres of land that was thinly 
The weld was pulled in 


the month of of July, it i * ſecond year, n 
| on 
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on books Acres a produce worth ſeventy-twa 
Pounds, that was fix loads, at twelve pounds per 
load; which was the price that year. It is true, 
the weld: grew; but both crops together yielded 
him a clear profit of thirty en four nen 


. nen wm=_ acre“. 
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E 4 171 r n 
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NRO I EAVH 8 is the com- | 


"= 
mon fort, and is ſo well known as to require 


7 deſcription. It flowers in July, at as” 
5 which time its ſpikes. are gathered for uſe: there | 


is a variety « of this, with. white flowers. 5 


This plant is propagated by cuttings, * flips £ 


; * beſt ſeaſon for which, i is in March, when they 
ſhould be : planted i in a ſhady fituation, or at leaſt 


| they, ſhould be ſhaded with mats until they take 


root, after which they may be expoſed to the ſun; 


and when they. have obtained Arength, may be 


Fo MY to the Places \ where they are 1 74 to 


remain. 
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eiriain, Theſe plants will abide much longer in 
ar = gravelly, or ſtony ſoil, in which they will 
"endure our ſevereſt winters; though they will grow 
much faſter in the ſummer, if they are planted 
upon a rich, light, moiſt ſoil, but then they are 
generally deſtroyed in winter; nor are the plants 
half ſo ſtrong ſcented, or fit for medicinal uſes, as 
thoſe which grow on the moſt barren, rocky ſoil. 
Lavender may be cultivated to advantage on a2 
few ac res of land that are ſuitable to it, and at no 
great diſtance from a capital town, where there is 
always a demand for it, by the druggitts, g e 
perfumers, ſoap-boilers, &c. 

The gardeners about aka who are gene- 
427 great ceconomiſts of their land, plant out | 
their lavender at firſt in cloſe rows, and when it 
grows bu ſhy, ſo as to fill the alleys, they chen take 
out every. other. row, repeating this as often as it 
may b 


uired from the increaſe of the plants. 
They oy from: an acre of land annually: about 
fout hundrei ozen of bunches, of the fize of 2 
7 man's grip; ; Which they ſell at an average for one 
ſhilling and ſixpence per doe n. or thirty pounds 
Per acre; büt from this che expence 'of culture 
and rent of land muſt be deducted, Which are no 
doubt very conſi dere Ble. Bat if we calculate 
theſe and all other Gaar 70880 at ten pounds 
per acre, which is ſurely an ample allowance, 
EE, oe ne a TS. — | 


che ſeed, of hicha the ſauce called: muſtard. is 
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till phate; —— to they? 
{ſkilful cultivator. IE E 
, ans manure : 
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which is the common white muſtard, and is gene- 
rally raiſtd as a fallad herh for winter and ſpring 
uſche Ban! gelte ggod jvod: Avio K 
Another ſort is the common muſtard, which! is 
Sa found growing naturally in many parts 
of England, butꝭ is alſo cultiyated in fields for 


| made. This criſes with a branching ſtalk a 
of fire feet high; the lower leaves are large. 
. , rabghand' very like rhoſe of turnips; the up- 

per leaveg are ſmaller and leſs jagged The flow- | 


ers Aren mall, yellow, and grow; in ſpiked cluf- 
ders at the end of che branches g chey haue four 
petals placed in form of a croſs, theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth pods, ending with! ſour con- 
aof. II. or Ro OS en 5 


2 ER E are: three ſorts of . culti- | 
11:59 vated: by our gardeners, &. the firſt of 
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„N ap pee ee be ſed ripen.in | | 


Ve. N Ed h 1001 A ; 
The third . 8 on arable land 


EJS 
Bring + 


in many parts of England. The ſeed of this is 


commonly ſold under the title of Durham muſ- 
tard-ſeed; of -this there are two varieties, if not 
diſtinct ſpecies; one with cut, and the other with 
entire leaves. The ſtalks riſe about two feet high, 
the leaves are rough, And done they are jagged 
like turnip leaves, and in the other are oblong 
and intire. The flowers are yellow, the pods are 
torgid, angular, and have long beaks. "Theſe | 
— flower in TR May, PAs rods ripen in 
WH 4 Bog ee e Sa i onen VE 
een sd Gel ef ae cultivated in 
Eifer, eſpecially about Coggeſhall and Kelvedon: 
it 'requires '# rarher heavy dil, which wut: be 
brought inro ene Per acre is ; 


medium weiden ten (ſhillings per buſhelt this 3 
en ergp/worth/ about 2welve pounds an 

dere. I have however been afſured; that four, 
n five: quarters are not uncommon; und 
am convinced, chat if the horſe-hog'wasadopretl 
i be lhre of this-plant, the produc 
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ſeldom or never fall ſhort of that quantity: for 


nothing Sen, the ſeeding 0 of b ing ball. io 


er 9 wavy eee »8.* 


+ #4 A, 
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which itt of an aid at the vp time when it is 
moſt wanted. VVA 
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ps 10 H T » Sf Abi 5 are TY 
guiſhed by Mr. Miller: but J. Bauhin's 


| EE mar,  ereftior,. floribus Ppurpuraſe entibus, 5 


and in all probability the Medica of Virgil, Co- 


greater upright medic, with 'purpliſh flowers, is 
that which is cultivated for the food of cattle; 


lumella, Palladius, and other ancient writers on 
huſbandry. It has a perennial root, and an 2 


: front whole tubes are ſpear ſhaped, : 


dual ſtalk, whichriſes full three feet high in good 


iſhed ateach joint with folate | 


inch and a half long, a and half an inch 
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_ fawed towards their ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
ſpikes, which are from two, to near three inches 
in length, ſtanding upon naked foot ſtalks, two 
inches long, riſing from the wings of the ſtalks : 
they are of the pea bloom, or butterfly kind; of 
a fine purple colour, and are ſucceeded by com- | 
preſſed moon- ſhaped pods, which contain ſeveral | 
| kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers i in June, and its 
ſeeds ripen in September. 
There are different varieties of this ſpecies, 
biz. one with violet coloured flowers; another, 
with yellow flowers; a third, with yellow and 
violet flowers mixed; and a fourth with variegated 
flowers: but none are ſo W 175 or ee 5 
with purple flowers. 
Columella calls this the holed: wk; all fodder, 
Hecaale it will laſt ten years, and will bear being 
cut down fours and in ſome ſeaſons fix times in 
the year; becauſe. It enriches the land on which 
it grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, is a cure 
for ſickly cattle; and becauſe a jugerum (about 
chree quarters of an acre) of it is abundantly 
| ſufficient.ro feed ot horſes Nes e the On * 


Fo fn. 125 | ier Rr ants 
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* We an find BP it ewill laſt nd} 1 Pliny; indeed; 
- fays thirty years. This, however, it vill not do in our climate, 
VV „ 
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This plant is ſuppoſed to have taken its name 
| Medica, from Media, of which country it is faid, = 
ro be a native, and that Darius Hyftaſpes carried 
great quantities of it from thence, as provender 
for his horſes, when he invaded Greece; by which 
means its ſeeds became ſcattered there. Whether 

the Romans firſt had it from that country, or 
from Media, 1 will not pretend to ſay; but cer- 
tain it is, they held it in very great eſteem... | | 
- Yet, notwithſtanding it was in ſuch high re- 
pute with the aricients, and has been cultivated 
to great advantage for many years, both in France 
and Switzerland, it was not till very lately that it 
has been much in vogue here, although it 
ſucceeds as well in this country, as in either of 
the laſt mentioned; being extremely hardy, and | 
_ reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our climate. 
„ pk cannot too much recommend the culture 
of this adinirable plant, I will here give ſuch | 
practical infortnation, as 1 hope will tend to pro- 
mate it; and for this purpoſe I will firſt lay be- 
|. fore my reader, that authentic'account which 1 
find given by Mr. Arbuthnot, ae e 
=: Young, | in his Eaſtern EE 8 
2 ; e yy ftp 1759, e acres of a «black, beh. | 
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fandy. loam were ſown- with barley, after turnips» 
and with it ten pounds per acre of lucerne, broad- 
caſt. The corn was mown and carried; but no- 
thing done to the lucerne. 

In 1760, it was mown for filing 5 "4 
but the produce was weak, and not conſiderable 
enough for a particular valuation. 

In 1761, the crop came to perfection. Early 
in the ſpring, it was croſs plowed with a round 
| ſhare, and harrowed. Moved it thrice, each 

time for hay ; ; the product of the three crops was 
four tons per acre of the beſt hay. ever uſed. The 
team- men would not at firſt uſe it; but they were 
at laſt ſo prejudiced in its favor, that an done, 
they lamented the loſs. 1 

After the mowing there was an n 

"which yielded ſome food: for cows: and ſheep. | 

Between each cutting it was/harrowed.: and Jike- 5 
viſe in Autumn. The average price of common 
bay is forty-five ſhillings a load; but Mr. Ar- 
buthnot valued this at fſty-five n in 

which valuation his men agreed. 
In 1762, The culture was the in as debe. 


ceeding, and alſo the crop; it was again moun 


thrice. 2 12 
5 In 1 763. The ſame culture 1 = Rt: 1 
1 ath at the end of September was cut off 

: in one nightbya fight froſt for, hardy asthe plant 
INN 8 ; A 24 VC in 
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in general is, yet the ſhoots are extremely tender; 
they will bear no froſt.” The natural. graſs made 
0 formidable an appearance, that the autumna 
harrowing was omitted; bent an ' idea” thi it 
would be ineffectual. ein Spa 31 OUT 
In 1764, One acre was plowed up in be e 
and planted v with madder; the eleven remaining 
were mown twice, but had no harrowing: the 
5 product forty- four tons of dry hay; but more 
than half was in the” lt "PP and ne of” it 
natural graſs. eben „* 
In 1766, Plowed the "pate vp in tha Mews, 
for madder: the lucerne declined, owing, as ap- 
prehended, to a want of more regular and ſevere 
harrowing; as it has been found; that the ſevereſt 
operation of that ſort will not damage whe Man's. 
e ro harrow was uſed; Ba biet A 
- With reſpect to making it ind Hey; this bu, 
cerne is-{6 kiky, that it dees not ſettle ſoon; it ; 
erefo! e ſtacked very green. The heat that 
reſults from ſap (not wet) is beneficial. It was al. 


ways cut as 1 80 as e pf A gente ca- | 
tered bloom. 8 12187) 24 
py WO 1 715 185 5 ot. 14 6 1 5 
e and produce. 2 7 
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Plowing d e e 4 6 
Four e ee 05 9. 
Moving thrice, (three ſhillings, one Ear 

-- ſhilling and ſix-pence, and one mil. . 

FFC 6 © 
Making baking, carting, and ſtack .. 
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2763. By four loads of * at fifiy- | 
3 ee” ae eee ee ir 0:0 


OY Org Expences this year 2 16 6 
7 Is ; (3 : y Ir 
in ſg Clear proft 4, 8 3.6 


my Dy or huts bey tr 
ee this year 2 6 an | 


A Eden M ͤ ² TIRE Bo: EIT TOR 99 7. 


The "IE four years be he" ak HD 1 | 
e TT —————. 0 83 gd 


Dedut firſt year los! E ——9— '® e 
ES 3 Fo . (It : #3 > 1 Rp ö 
f % PO Profit i in five ans oa 31 2 0 


Which is "ix bude, four 
_ pence per annum, and on twelve acres, « ſeveny= . 

| four pounds twelve ſhillings. 5 

This proves the great avs of lucerne : and | 

had it been cultivated in drills, inſtead of being 

fowed broadcaſt, it might have continued from 

— fifrcen to twenty years in the ground, in an equa: 

tate of perfection and of produce. It is true, 

there are ſome hjections to the drill culture of 

this graſs: ſuch ſor inſtance, as its not covering ; 
the ground fo' us to have a proper ſwerd or bed, 

foe the making. it into hay, whe 


hen cut; again, this | 
Sl 1 ve a time 135 n of 
| the 


* T 
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the plants, which would otherwiſe vegetate ra- 


pidly: but this laſt objection, equally affects the 


|  broad-caſt and the drill-ſowed lucerne; and I am 


of opinion both difficulties 1 10 be wen ww 
a fimple contrivance.”' | 
Every farmer has a ſtock of hurdles 0 im, 


not much in uſe at this ſeaſon of the year: let 


him fix them up in rows between the ſwarths of 
ere 16 as to make one row to Bat | two 


— 


L tunes Fo and e up the 1 particularly 


turn tha e upon the bare hee an 6 
tops of the growing plants; let the farmer em. 
ploy his hay-makers,' men, women, and chil. 


dren, to take up the ſwarths in heaps with both 


hands, and hang them well poiſed over the hur- 
dles, where they will be expoſed to the ſun andair, - 


and free from the damp of the ground, and wilt 
conſequently be more made in one day in this 
ſituation, than in three, while on the ground. 


Baut this is not the only advantage attending this 
mode of management: for in this way, the hay 


will be fo little moved and toſſed and tumbled, 
chat neither the leaves nor flowers, which are the 
moſt precious parts of the plane; will be diſturbed 


or ſhaken off; and the ſavings of thoſe, and of 
the labor of frequent turning, &c. I am con- 


vinced would fully compenſate the expence of 


7 
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if it be conſidered, that in ann can be : 
no mixture of earth or dirt to daub and foul: the 
hay. This circumſtance is the reaſon why Mr. 
Arbuthnot has recommended the broad. caſt cul- 
ture of this plant, in preference to the drill- ſow- 
ing: but if this objection were obviated, he 
clearly and decidedly recommends the drilling 
in rows eighteen inches aſunder : and at all events 
prefers this method when the lucerne is to be cut 
for ſoiling of horſes; it not being, in this caſe, 
ſubject to the inconvenience of wet and dirt, c. 
I can ſee: no objection to this hurdle plan, but 
in beine expoſed to high winds, which might 
row it off. This may happen: but it muſt be 
refully replaced, hen the wind falls; and this 
may Kill be- executed at leſs expence t an the 
© conſtant labor of tumbling it about. Where 7 

| : this graſs or indeed any other, is reſerved for 
| ſeed, I am ure this is infinitely: eee = | 
I 5 | proceeding, fo have iti god n "oe | 

| 


e — , ⏑ e ˙— m——_—_—_—_ 
8 * 
47 7 


5 5 inyented: 1 i, for it, emen — 
| al Ty 0 I. will. keep it in n, 


any other hd * foes hoe will lens all a 
"OW derm dne en any are and at 
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depth. This hoeing· ſhould e Fier "oe 
every cutting of the graſs. | | 
But if the broad- caſt method ſhould il te 
preferred by ſome farmers; they will find it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to harrow and croſs! harrœ it 
both in ſpring and autumn, till the land has al- 
together the appearance of a fallow; and alſo to 
manure it every autunin, before the OO 
with-finerottenicompoſti; milo ! 
The ſpring asbewisgg IB -t Aue dene ast early 


_ the ſraſon will admĩt ; but if even-ithe-young =» 


ſhootb are begun to; ſpring} ſtill it muſt be har- 
rowed, en Ares better be totally deſtroyed, 
than omit an operatior een to the good- 
neſs of the | 


| ould Ae treatment, Mr. Ar 


tis rh u he cut off nes inches below e 


een ene "This fa ranns, 
chat the We crown Vece ee ay 


9 5 the. culture of licerne- given to "the Society of 
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y and even mangled. 
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; sperre 


bottom, the land inchit I 
Ge asg of chu bm cod mas; diline; inclining. 
clay: but notfore whether any chalk ay ue 
der this part, though the-plants owed n a: 
ference from the diftzrence. of fc | He men} ors 


lays; afterſithe! land had had tu 
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Arts in London, by Mr. Prax of Purſes, n : 
Kr 5 | er at 0 N b nay: | 
The f 4'whert dhe eee een. | 
rer; bal! am; neither to light nor top | 
ſtiff, the ſoil about three feet deep, with a chalky 


1 — 


The field in- 1573, had borme turning praperIy 
hord and fed off withſheep; and on _ "7 


13 e a tack 
ile has at different times che ing and h 


ere defeateld until the gth of July 9 oc 


ee Fee chaſe ene were not 
the fly, were in a hriving ſtate: on 
e eee to cut, andrby the zoth 


latter end of C NA . ber, Ten loads of rotten. Aung 
were laid on each acre, and, the earth wWas 
urned each en, ane dn over 


e 


ts 1191. K Aft {5 118 TEE 9 r N 4 
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the plants, with a ſmall plough; Mp che ne hd 
appeared like a fall.. 


— In this ſtate it ren che e Fe- 


ways, to eres gr 3 ers 15 A 
2 mended n arm. 00 in 


ang purer ph uv 


as Deep — p it yan land cnc. 
„ wet, . 
barrowauntil the 1 ach of March, and on the ayth, 

| us the Plants grew aſt, gate it a:perſet hand- 
weedinę eee eee cyiegoln Mey, 


Te ais in September, « 
Adunged ande ꝑlowed the alleys. 2 

2 15 In May this year, Mr. Pn e eee 

menue to the above, Vbich f had borne 
290 n and were taken 


II 
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Ihe produce of theſe four acres. main nd 1 


year, . RG it like aids dick: 


cr eee eee „Mor ſeven me 
and en head 'of eee 9 | 
W. 5 eee voy 


': cοr the crown nee Lads 
cis / nec an anal che firſt den den in 
ruary then bufn- harre welle ridges jown into 
| | ho ad, a 165; eh: . 7 5 5 
eee u lants ſeem to arrive 
ae OG and GoBAGE: appea 4 


Mr. Paus droquenaly — Ming d . 


ee 8 thread | 
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thread round ſome Ns, It * n 
de e leſs if the wearher a 


„ 8 5 EET GEL) 31 enge e My 95 


Anis Agha; 8 FO effet of Pg 3 15 


purges and is diuretick for three or four days, 


and then fattens horſes at a TSP . 
hardly half the allowance of corn is given. 
Sheep ſhould not be permitted to bait on it; * 


ey will ſcoop-the croums of the roots, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe buds chat are formed round the crowns: 


for the ſueceeding crop: but chat is t l 


with hamedtanle(#5 re ee 
Is is obſervable, thar Mr Atbuthnor's e 


; eee eee eee, ee 


wy $i ene a ee Jo" 1 0 


Hen £599 V i Fe 4 1 4a 1911. 1 


Ae haut now 5 dees. 0 5 
cerne broad. caſt and in drills: but there remains 


yet another way of cultivating this graſs, ads 
planting; which I have practiſed with ſucceſs,” and 

think it is attended with ſome advantages oer 
either of che former ways: for in this caſe, when 
= is planted out from the ſeed. bed. it is. bn. 


laterally; which — iv of ra —_—_ 
l. H. | 5 pb : 5 oo I 
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Las much Aattered when I found unn 
grecable to that of Made Chateauwicux, ho ex- 
0 plains it in this manner. Lucerne grows naturally | 
: with. one large perpendicular or tap- root, wfüch | 
Z enen Wort into eee and has 4 5 
if any, . 
on . purge Wang Fo induced to: n 
that lucerne, by tranſplanting it, and at the fan 
time cutting off part of its tap- root, might be 
made to ſhoot out horizontal roots, which, reach- 
ing into the looſe mould of the: alleys, and en- 
tending themieives) there, would collect Aber # 
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1abſe' Orr Fond, abundantly, : no; 

0 EY 2hateauvicux's: experience: fears. ; 
die 0 fulleſt extent,. and the horizontal. roots 
12 puſning out, were again cut off by the - horſe. 6 
hocings: ol the alleys; which made them branch 

it afreſk. and thus multiplied the roots and 
| fibres, amari ght-r His rules for anke tir 5 
do this eff bots ont ee ee ar 15: deeds 


.. The beds of lands thould- „ 
„5 and as thtlucerne. is to remain many years = 


EN 1 nen . in pre 


8 42 W 28 . n . 25 Art; = 
. +. 1 0 ucerne ſhould- þe-ſown. in e and 
rich mo mould. chat i the plants may be Hen | 
9 5 pines unn W 8 
e e „ | 3.5 "Plants 
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35 Plikirs' two ar three years od, my be n. 

| planted, as well as young ones. of 
4. They - ſhould be ae in 3 or 

ae that they may have time to uke , 
denn root before winter comes on. e wet 2 | 

* The mould into which they are „ 
ſhould be moiſt; and if the weather be ſome- 
what rainy it is the better. In this _—_ watering. 
the plants 1 is quite unneceſſary. , „ 

8. If the autumn be very dry, it is better to 
ay till the following ſpring ; and if the plants 
are moved i in e they Wall ae take root. and. 
| do R 7 
PS fo Ay can be N in v autumn, 1 
will yield pretty good erops the next year: but =. 
they are not moved till ſpring, the. EP; * year. 


 , will be but indifferent. 


8. The Plants from che nurſery CE I enki. 


= up with care. The roots ſhould. 'be left ſix or, Gs 


ſeven inches long, and the: green. e cut of 

within two inches of the crown. n ee e 
9. The plants will take root ſooner, 1. 215 in- 

to water _ 98 917 uf 8 a there till 


e a 2 x - 725 


13 A 47 'Þ 
. ME 15 3 


o. They may "be Sin 1 a. dibble; but. 
. a 1 way is to open a ſtraight furrow. five or 
| ſix inches deep, and re the: Es therein,. 

e R e ne 
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[IE Oe chre ſhould be We kor to füffer ö | 
” alt weeds to grow. among the lucerne. : To this 
end, the rows ſhould. neee N here 
the horſe.hoe cannot go. 2 
12. The alleys may de ftieres Hicks: 1 
a8 > Healy directed for other plants. Or Mr. 


n ee Los 28 hau for 
Ss 1 11 
14. This ee e eee eee 
—_— e e in winter as 3 
M. Trat dire. "SL {54 EDI | 1 5 6 
14. As ſoen as ſome ofithe ns. begio ts 
ſom, the lucerne ſhould be cut. It will Ger 
make excellent fodder, ſuperior to every other 
bind It hould be dried as ck wx poflible, an 
frequently rurned. e n 971 
. muſt not be bouſccd til it 1 1 it Ez 
3 10 over er- dry it; N eaves will 
off, y tank eee rs ou 
Cattle muſt not have coo.mich lucerne at! 
| once, il they are aecuſtomed to it. . 
These rules contain all that is nent . 
8 for cultivating properly, - this kind of artifi- - 
- cial W 2 Ion, LO. ker Ae . 
_ ward of fix loads ona ene gere in one-year, 
by this mode * CUT, Fog ch 1 
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th \ Mr: -Arbuthnot's produce; . price 

of fifty-five ſhillings per load, would make the 

ana valür of the crop amount to ſixtecn pounds 
ſhillings : and ſuppoſing the culture and har- 


i ein dhe drill way to amount to ſix pounds 
 ten-thillings, which is double what Mr, Arbuth- 


1 85 


e. 


; "ans Thn'3 1 "Ty Duve Kaden enge 7 


not calculates, ſtill the neat profit would be ten 

pbunds on this crop; which is immenſe. Mr. 

| Roogic;:who cultivated. this plant at Walham- 

| Green, has ſeen it mowed five times a year; When 
it produced eight loads of hay per acre, Which 
£886 yer beyond M. de Chatenuvieux, and makes 

it che mofl profitable crop that can be cultivated: 
Paitteclaty en e ek how far ſuperior £7 


: ſently⸗ a8 10 **; 613 arm Aas 260: 70 : 
r 2781. « gentleman ee of chi 


8 
y S 
4 5 . 
£ 
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-v 


lucerne, by avid a field of nr 1558 Fs 
four parte. hich ie dog in nen man- 
ner. Dreien 42 een rt! dein e e 4 343) : 
Fo 1 benen, three d bg 7 
cor ene fee ulungbe," rat's | 
Ride) 05 — 4 
£4 wege 8 


fed ſown the 24th of . e 2 85 16th of _ 
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ugly W field was cut, and the. produ 7 1 
of each pat weighed ſeparately. e e- 5 
That ſown in three feet drills ;praticedconty f 
about half the weight of that ſown broad<caſt, 
| andithe reſt in proportion, leſſening as the width 

| of the rows\increaſed: ;;c'This' at firſt diſconcerted "8 
| the gentleman; who had bern made to believe he 5 
| would have moſt from his three feet drills... He 
vas however perſyaded,! by an intelligent friend, 

| to give the whole a fair trial fox three years, which 

| he did, and found. that the ſecond year, che dif. 
ſcerence uns greatly in favour of the three feet 
| 3 r aloe in the fourth, year they had & very de- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


eee for by this time che plants be- 
came much ſtronger, ſpread, amazingly; and near- 
= ella de woo baapcnghens * the produce 
7. 99/8 one root being more than that of any tengin | 
= the broadzca ego forging FR. 


ä— ̃—Hꝛe—(—U ! — —— OE In On 


0 ü ers . 8 1 Malt WY vo: 2 19 71 


ech year, 'the produce of the * 
feer 6 drills: was more than double the broad-caft, - 
and e eee che horſe- hoe, ere kept free from 
weeds and; carghed-1up at a hellt Pen ge, 
4 to Others, af loyh in 1189 bid ! 
This gentleman adds, harerandplanted lucerne | 1 
Z | produces/yery little wer a Fut in den. 
* Ef 30 #495 7 5117 1 LIED $17 hes e Ws! N £m: * 
ah; . 5 N F | 
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1 be i 4 3 
= gin * AW; 2 * Py 
1 * 4 . EL 5 4 


Is, 15 fowing in drills ſufficiently wide to admit 
nie hetſe hoe: which noronly (deſtroys them at 
, the: leaſt poſſible cpence, but greatly Tp 

the grewtk of the plants by earthing them: and. 

helmight have added, by cutting their roots, and 


I 


 nidkthgthem Pbſh out freſh fibres | 


done ktanſplantech lucerne): where the ta 


e #toniplere' pfoef of chis-adwimtage/? M. de 
Chnateauvieux infrms us, that having taken up 


Vis cut he found federal large roots had grö m 

_ vit larerally, whicty being again cu by the harſes | 
doe vou ns doubt fend out- freſh Abfrs And 

| wer on erat lis Ho mn 

le fed thisthorferrwith lucernerun the fi 
when they abend de e May 


Breat advantage it had ber other fodder; Te 5 | 


25 cher that e ee ee et - 
1 avvicſedrot! ditctitheeſP'accondidgoax elhenfes 

ee Hourifhed bynitzo?l c D D ae ork.” 9 
yy PPP £2] 
| bertranſpha ar Mr tvs roots; 5 5 
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8716868 emen aan, 
ood. He ſo an, tha he di yr 


— ee us dis J think, ke was 
wrong: for 1 would certainly een agi 
per dreſſing every ſecond or thixd year. 


15 45 Mn Serre , avant what i eee . 


" in 8 | 
but if it is onhy a flying ſhower, which has pe. 
netrated no farther than the ſurſuce, the beſt wa 
s not to touch the: ſun hs til} che wind has dried 
chem. In very hot weather: his hay muſt be 
Moen graph n g- er the! eee 


- dee wege cus in dane 1 meer 


dow ri . 5 
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A. a0 given green, had reſtored young horſes 
eles fallen away and loſt cheir fleſh, when 
no cauſe could be aſſigned for their decay; and 
that cos fed with it yield an extraordinary quan- 
tity af excellent milk, He holds it to be admi_ 


is. fodder. cut. before, it had bloſ- _ 


rable food ſor ever kind of. cattle, horſes oxen, - 


cCgus, and, ſheep, all of Wied eee ei- 
ther green or drꝓ. „ e ie 
"VI Its - only fault, ſays 8 has: N 100 Gu 


riſhing when dry, and that cattle, if let :aJone, | 


dhe tutill they ſwell, or are hoved. But 


this is eaſily prevented by ſtinting them to a Pw. 


ber . bien they. ill atten and 1 
n ſtrong. eee ee, 


M. du f 0 has Haber e _ in 
1 5 years: warms: of blackk aterpillam: are pt 85 
to breed in lucerne, and to eat up all ats nung 
| ſhocte32o-prevene phichmilchiel, he adviſez to 
- cut it down as ſoon as theſe enemies begin e 


e ux will be thus; deſtryed- and. 
plants will ſoon ſhoot. out anew, generally iwithe 5 
an damagr tu the enſuing crop nb MA 


ee eee ——— 5 
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dag we eie uceae-compheed to that of Cura 8 
up and Rt nme tber og 
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ung bullock or bur ewt. will c 


by 5 
| i 
2 Ae i 
a e 
4 S 
or 2 his 


7 1 2 dil deals A Liao : N25 Err 


. en 11. Y 


3 a 50 cwt. a * 0 vides 84 ct. of 


ep. eee ann 2 Dns: G tar An * 


Of ages 13 cwt. a day (and ee ditto) 
F ien tee Niles ot} wile 
Of lucerne ets Gay: boo hay 100 5 
5 tons 5 owt. pats ee # . „ ** 1. wi a Py 
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ing, 3 than bj.oſeedes/3 it-is both the, quickeſt 
and the; moſt certain, as being moſt ſecure from 
inſect ſoes. -Nerhinlp: can: exceed he excellence 


his hay & ing into chaff; it goes a great 
way to ſave corn, and if cut along with che ſtraw, 
with which it has been houſed as; above men- | 


| ver uſeſul purpoſe. iat di $2270) bn iter 
_ coll 03; Alt. 20; oan04h ovary to c a fl; 490 
2) Ti ads 80 Pe ee unge „„ 


e ION i nen 


10 1CC itwill-tnuch prove. the; raw. for has 22; | 


bY 27 A ate n Beis AN 1 E trees: .- 
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TT THEE Kath Call ite Pla ar fb Ude 
1 gnifies = eee 55 4 eCaufe it agrees" 
— WM with all forts of. cattle.? 'As' b * 
„e to th e Fr rench our ee e 
pla: KY Püe d 


nic i Rl vill grow BE whe Wag Aid de 
_— Te to _ Kalt * 2 of it Un Fiel? 
awry, 2 21 or forty acres of Cort 9 2 BY 
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Thus grear produdtiveneſs of ſfainfoin,-:is:ow 
In to che vaſt quantity of its roots. Its tap root pe- 
= 2 
1 and ſends forth many lateral branches, which ex- 
n © great mn er pe ee the ſurface 
a f > 2 £149 
cr 8 
cee. a Nl af pans a or chalk, to ſtop 
greſs of its roots. On the contrary, the 
- deeper «the Ach i, ( hors 5th . 
nnd TO. and more. anne 
As ſome 5 OS) PO, ide * bl grow, a 
uantity ſhould be. firſt ſown to fed 


1 
4 


: | * 
* 15 2 
5 ? Fx i 
: ; Wh fat 
21 Fi EST. 


| 1 5 e Wore ö 1 2 41 ia wr | 
. N12 a gon 22 . * beg oa 1 PRE N 


6 1 aſh ort time e groun 
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85 Ie geben happens, in dry years, ar no 


niluſblis i is ſeen when the harley or oats are mowed: 
dut on examining nearly, white threads may ge- 


nerally he perceived, which ſhow thut the ſuin- 
foin has fprouted, and that ene ee, 
ſmall, have been cut off by the eye: 
I the other ſeeds ſown with the Ainmistes me 
up thiek, and grow apace; and eſpe ally 
are lodged, the fainfoin is-generally 
this never happens when it is fowny with the drill 
plough: for as it is then in rows by itſelf, it is in 
little danger of being overpowered by other plants: 
and ſowed thus in alternate rows, it might anſwer 
remely well; for it would , eee 
ficient, and not too much he: 
Amen ſeaſon would be ſaved i 17 its ann 
When Mr. Tult begun to eultivate Kinfoin 
with the horfe-hoe, © he fowed two gallons of ſeed 
to an acre; ; "and — * ear as an acre or 
greeabl ene r been 


1 fitable 


2 my tharir it * net v 1 


7 

” * 

88 
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Stable 10 ſow ſainſoin Thin, that the woots of one 
plant may not hurt thoſe of another: and he 
thinks that they deceive themſelves who ſow their 
ſainfſoin very thick in hopes of reaping a more 
— crop; becauſe by ſo doing, they reduce 
their ſainfoin to the condition it is in on the hills 
of Calabria, near Croto, where it grows naturally 
without any culture, but ſo low and ſtunted, that 
one would almoſt wonder what could induce any 
one to cultivate ſo unpromiſing a Rn 
1 Mn. Tall e ods nnen THR: A „ 
1 8 \ fainfoin 8 WHATS hd AR ag to cul- 
hoe, the beſt way is to ſow 
in two parttfillel r u, eight inches diſtant dom 
each eee to make the alleys forty inches 
wide, ſo that from the middle of one furrow to 
eee ano wi | de by 


p . - — — * ” — 51 
EI - — — ons bs — — m—g — — 
1 
— 
* 85 2 1 f 
* 
” a 1 
7 * 


ſainſdin ho foun a an intention n only | 
to > hand-h X Bop the N en the cu rows ; 


WY ” When Linti u. ſown. VS, any Fg « 
h e it, e | 


* 
ny 


way is 10 dil che ov 
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. o exten ts roots: in, ng 1 its neceſſary 7 
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_ pouriſhuinets frdm; without + hunting ts neighbour. | 


ng plants. K 8 A 121 1 4 9. 18 ti 1 


Sainfoin thrives belt i in „ ab and light 
7 ſoil, eſpecially. if there be a bed of lime-ſtone,: 
chalk, ane under a conſiderable depth of 


Ud. In marſhy grounds, or in lands Which 
ie ee the roots are :chilled, and the plant 


5 — £919 vt on 


: ſoon periſhes. Though it is a ſtrong Plant. the 
ground on which. it is ſowed ought to be in very 
fine tilth: for as it ſnoots out a great number of 
roota the moment it ſprouts, the mould oughi to 5 


bo as looſe and theſtaple as deep as poſſible. It 


© may! be ſown at any time: but if ſo late as au- > 


tumn, the young plants will be in danger of be- 


ing hurt by froſts: and if it be ſommn in ſummer, 


de ſeed frequently remains long in the earth with- 


out ſprouting : or if it riſes, the drought uſually; | 


| ſtints the: young plants. The ſpring is therefor 
the moſt proper ſeaſon for ſowing i it, when, there 


is no longer any danger of hard froſtss.. 


: 2 gan of the drill plough, ern | 
 Ginſoin/is-drophcinze chance which; — le= 


"1 


1 Py 9s 4 N ay; SD 2 1221 Carey 


at ſhould ihe ins ma dhe leds ſhould . oe 
1 75 ie 0 very thinly, The e may then 1 ON | 
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bor it is hen a 


| ſhared e ne this will only be asse 


(nes; or at moſt ewices in the oy to a . 


that ie, in ſpring and a is 
penes will be but trifling, and 


l cron "on: the! ſame 3 Dy 


vate. —— al oft any land; and thougn 


ds beſt on ſuch as I have mentioned above, 


by, 


— grow even on dry buran pate bar 
_ feavedly? mp" 3 can ba 3 v besen 


"of ripen, unk nearh; the 
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bon difarder oxcalioned by tho einer's old - 


dry food. 8 


. IH ves en bes m. rainy," the Gini we : 


| be len ſtanding till it is in bloom; when it ſtill 
is excellent fodder for cows. But care muſt be 


eee e it into hay, that the flowers do 


tle are ſo fond of theſe ROY often 


induce; them to eat the reſt of the plant. 
. If che rain continues, the ſainfoin 5 85 be 
left ſtanding till ſome of its ſeeds are formed, 
and the crop will then be more plentiful; not 
only becauſe it will have attaĩned its full growths, - 
but likewiſe becauſe its leaves, being more ſub... 


\} 


ſtlantial, diminiſn leſs in drying. It is not indeed 


den quite ſo ſweet as before ; but horſes eat it 


readily; becauſe they love to feel between their 
begin to be formed. 

Mr. Tull ſays, [this foddet is ſo excellent, that 
ae need no oats when they are fed with it · 
le affrms, that he kept a team of horſes with'ir 
à⁊ Whole year in good plight, e e 


| tenth. the ſeeds which n 


1 any vats, though they were work 
tie He adds, that he fattened macß win i, . 


in leſs time than others that were ſed With corn. 


But the / hay of this plant can never he —4 FE 


Ea it is cultivated with the 


Vor. I. DS al | 
i qc 5 
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the common broad. caſt culture, it bloſſoms d. 


"Ot as ſoon as it is out tof the ground. TIP 
If the ſeaſon continues rainy, it may be more 
, enen let the ſainfoin remain ſtanding, 
than to run the hazard of having it rot on the 
ground for chen the ſeed will ripen and nearly 
OS the loſs of the fodder : not only b 
cauſe it will fetch a good price, but alf n 
two buſhels of it will go as far in feeding of 
borſes, as three buſhels of oats; and cattle in ge- 
neral, ene as en 18705 ee 1 

hog 1 v1 En Mo Woh rh ene 
This Ger theſe ſorts of Krinfoin "45 cut . 

fore the bloom, is Mr. Tull's virgin bay, which, 

de fays, is the beſt-beyond compariſon, and has 
not its equal in the world, except lucerne. He 
_ gives the net place to the ſecond ſort; cut vhilſt 
in bloom; and fays, that an acre of land. well 
Tultivateti may yield chree tons of this bloſſomed 
: Sous and 2 which he calls 
1 grown. many degrees inferior to either ar 
£ he; eee it ee crop, be- 
Cauſe it has grown to its full bulk, and ſhrins 
but little in drying. Even the ſainfoin haulm, 
_ after having yielded its ſeed, will make extremely 
co eee 1 ue ee _ m_ ae when 


mow 


by * \- 8 N 1 * : 75 VF ; 
* ? 5 2 i f 7 | f 
wh ' 4 0 . 3 2a 
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— 


are turned ſingly, that is, all the ſame way, the. | 

| ground: would require as much raking again. 
As ſobn as both ſides of the ſwarths are a little 
8 ary, they ſhould be made up into ſmall. cocks, the | 


— 
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than the coarſe "mo alk flowed meadows, or N 


kind of ſtraw. 
M. du Hamel has ce us PRIN "TY fol 


lowing directions for making ſainfoin har: 
In a day or two. after: the fainfoin has ko 


| mowed, it will be dry on the upper fide, if the 


weather be good. The ſwarths ſhould then be 


turned; not ſingly, hut two and two together: 
for by thus turning them in pairs, double the 
ſpace. of grodnd:i leſt e pair one; dein and 


ſame day they are turned if poſſible: i for ven the 0 


ſainfoin is in cock, a leſs part will be exp 
the injuries of the weather. The wet and ſun by : 
turns, a d ed Waben e 
5 eight days. ane Pee 
- 15 Thee tle aber of. dalnfbin ay. Ng: Gai Ky 
| _ into large ones, without waiting for their 
being ſo thoroughly dry as thoſe of common hay. | 
: ought toi be: becauſe common hay, by ſinking 
down cloſer, excludes the air nec 
ing it Wert; ſo that if the weathe 
FP frequently, ſtirred and Fickovy it will heat, ; 
Hard: yellow, and be ſpoilt ; whereas fainfoin, by - 
8 e 88 2 e a 5 


Prevents its 


ary for keep- 
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admitting the air more freely, fron its ſtalks be 
ing leſs flexible, will remain much . 0 98 
out any danger of heating. eh oi" oi 
Sainfoin hay is never en thay PF it ne 
been dried by the wind only, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſun. A little rain, or a miſt, which 
will turn common hay, clover, and even lucerne, 
black; will do no hurt to fainfoin, which is not 
yy ſpoilt, till jt rots upon the field. 
I the weather threatens rain, and the ſainfoin | 
is is not yet dry, it may be laid in cocks, without 
fear of its heating, provided à buſhy. faggot be 
ſet up in the middle of each cock, where it will 
ferve for a chimney or vent-hole, through which 
the moiſture of the hay will tranſpire. 
"Ab Toon 3 as: all Wa e Wa owing m 
That whieh'ls lid up quite 3 will cut out 1 | 
the rick perfe Hy green; ut that which is heated 
much in rick, will become > Gap 3 as is wo 
dhe wack | meadow-hay: -; e A ds . 5 175 
I requires ſome experience, „ nl what | 
: of ripe ond e et g eede d fain- 


ear begins bb ng e ths des part; and; den- 
 tiniies to blow-gradually upward, for many days; 
0 that” before the flower is gone 8 at e 
Wo by Cory * 552 1 6 of | the 
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: the foods: are almoſt filled at t the "a La By 
theſe means, if the cutting be deferred till the top 
ſeeds are quite ripe, the lower, which are the beſt, 
would ſned and be loſt. The beſt time therefore 
to cut it is, when the greateſt part of the ſeed is 
well filled, the firſt blown ripe, and ee blown. 
beginning to be full. 855 
Ik) be unripe ſeeds wth ripen _ — * and 
be, in all reſpects, as good as thoſe that were ripe 
before. Some, for want of obſerving this, have 
| ſuffered their ſainfoin ſeed to fand till 1 5 
has ſhed and been loſt in cutting. + 
Sainfoin ſhould never be cut in 185 * of the 
day, while the ſun ſhines out; for then much b 


even of the unripe. feed will ſhed in mowing. 


The right time for this work is the morning or 
arge when the do has ed the pages: 
- If the- weather th * 5 e the e ſainfvin 5 
will ſoon dry ſufficiently i in the ſwarths, without 
turning them: but if any rain has fallen, and 
there is a neceſſity for turning them, it ſhould be 
| done very gently, while they are moiſt,” and not 
two ſwarths together, as in the ſainfoin hay before 
un ſeeds. If the ſwarths are turned with the han- 


ale of the rake, it is beſt to raiſe op che ear-ſides > 


_ firſt, and let the ftub-fide: reft on the ground in 
e but if it is done with the teeth of the 
e | * e . 


S 
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rake; let — fub⸗ ſide be liked up, t the « ear 
reſted on the earth. 1 33 
II, however, it be convenient, FO is no way 
If managing this ſeeded fainfoin hay ſo good, 
that I have mentioned for the lucerne, by hang. | 
ing! it over hurdles fixed i in rows, on the field. 
If fainfoin. be cocked at all, the ſooner it is 


5 done, the better; becauſe, if the ſwarths are dry, 


much of the ſeed will be loſt in ſeparating them ; 
the ears being entangled. together. When moiſt, 
the ſeed ſticks faſt in the ear; but when og it 


| drops out with the leaſt touch or ſhaking... 


There are: two ways of threſhing it: the « one in | 
the field, the other i in the barn. | The firſt cannot. 
be done, bur i in very fine weather, and while the | 
"fun, ſhines in the middle of the day. The beſt 
manner of performing this, is what was before de- 
ſcribed for the threſhing of cole- ſeed. The ſeed 
is then Tiddled. through a large fieve; to > ſeparate 
it from the chaff and broken ſtalks; -after which "MM 
is put into ſacks and carried into the barn to be 
v innowed. Care ſhould be taken, not to let the 
baum or Ara get 2 by it Naa then 5 . 


9 A very important 1 at Ciba fans: time a akin 


difficult article is, the keeping of the ſeed- that 


has been threſhed in the field, without having 
te 4 TEE: * it hen winnowed immedi. 
R; I ately, _ 
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ard; and only 4 little laid in a great heap, or 
put into a ſack, it will ferment to ſuch a degree 


ina few days, that the greateſt part of it will loſe 


its vegetative quality. During that fermentation, 

it will be very hot and ſmell ſour. Spreading it 
upon a barn-floor, though but ſevenor eight inches 
thick, will anſwer no end, unleſs it be frequently 
and regularly turned both day and night, till the 
heating is over: but even this will not make its 
colour keep ſo bright, as that which is well houſed, | 
well dried, and threſhed in the winter. But if 


Vell got in, and laid up unthreſhed, it will keep 


[ 


without any danger of ſpoiling, becauſe it does 
not lie cloſe enough to heat. The beſt way to 
preſery the ſeed threſhed i in the field, is to put a 
layer of ſtraw upon a barn- floor, and upon that 
a thin layer of ſeed, then another layer of ſtraw, | 
and another layer of ſeed, and ſo on alternately. 
Thus the ſeed mixing with the ſtraw, will be kept 


5 5 cool, and come out in WE DOOR: of RS 


colour as it was put in. 

The greateſt part of ai chat! is ſown, is 
wo by. being indiſcreetly fed by cattle. Mr. 
Tull is againſt feeding it during the firſt or fe-' 
cond year, or in the ſpring of any other year. ; 
. He ſays, he has recovered worn. out pieces of 
- fainfoin, by plowing them in alleys three feet 


8 e and e beds of finfoin of the lame 


„ 4 | " 


RY neighbourh 
mme find ir here the bel and molt profitable r 
1 ; 
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dreadch. Hakan them. The BE by extend, 
= ing their. roqts in theſe new plowed alleys, have 


covered their vigor, and yielded good crops ot 


> : i## 28 4 


hay. He adds, that ſainfoin is obſerved to en- 

rich whatever ground it 18 planted on, even 
5 though a crop be taken aff it yearly. This muſt 

either be ſrom the nature of the culture employed, 
+1 or by the great exudation from its roots. 


I have already obſeryed from M. de Chateau, | 


— vieux. s authority, chat the rules and directions 


given for the tranſplanting of lucerne will anſwer | 


So equally. well for the tranſplanting. of ſainſqin. 
And. it may alſo be obſerved, chat, like lucerne, 


it: is admirable for cutting into. chaff for harſes, 


and is much uſed for tkis purpoſe by. the fable, ; 
5 keepers i n 


or ndon, in order to ſave corn. 3 
B excellent grabs 1 Vs AQ, cultivated i in the 
of & Walden, i in Eſſex; and 


any that they raiſe. As the roots ſtrike deep ig 


their chalky ſoil, this plant i 1s not. lable to be ſo 


much injpred by, drought, ag. other graſſes are, ; 
whoſe fibres ſhoot horizontally, and lie near the 


0 furface.,. They are there of. opinion, that 5 

quantity of hay. 7 Payee, is greater. and "the „ 

oO quality better, t than, any other ; and that there is 

BY - . 8 advantage attending this A which renders 
8 . N l to ee. * is, its © exc lence 


or = 


ny 
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for en of milch-cows. The 8 in. 
creaſe of milk which it makes i is aſtoniſhing ; be- 
ing near double what is produced by any other 
green food. The milk is alſo better, and yields 
more cream than any other,“ and of courſe the 


butter will be better coloured and higher fa-. 


vored. Many cows have been known to give | 
twelve pints of milk at a meal, and e 1 
n when fed on ſainſoin. 

Sainfoin will always ſucceed, wt aha hs 
roots run deep: the worſt ſail for it is, where 
there is a bed of cold wet clay, which the tender 
fibres cannot penetrate. This plant will make a 
greater increaſe of produce, by at leaſt thirir 
times, than common graſs or turf, on poor land. 
Were it meets with chalk, or ſtone, it will ex- 
tend its roots through the cracks or chinks, to a 
very great depth, in ſearch of nouriſhment. The 
dryneſs is of more conſequence than the richneſs 
of land, for ſainfoin ; although land that is both 
dry. 4 ch Jl 1 en, the n 
crop. 

It is wa FW ond, e "oe is 
found to. anſwer beſt in drills, eſpecially. if the 


land be made fine by repeated plowing, hamrow- 


e :Myck: een, e. 
2 , 10 Ss. Tant. War 6. * 
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this teen is Wird f it be Wade more than an 
inch deep, it will ſeldom grow; and if left un- 
covered, it will puſh out irs roots above ground, . 
and theſe will be killed by the air. March, and 
the beginning of April, are the beſt ſeaſons for 
bing it; as the ſeverity of the winter, and the 
e 1 of ſummer, are equally unfavorable to 
the young plants. A buſhel of ſeed ſown broad- 
5 or half that quantity in drills, if good, is 
ſufficient for an acre. * The drilts ſhould be thirty 
Inches apart, to admit of horſe- hoeing between 
them. Much however depends on the goodneſs 
of the ſeed, which may be Je _ 295 the mw 
e ee marke. 5 
The huſk being of a wich color; the hw 
|< of a grey or blueiſh colour without, and 
i!. cut acrofs, greeniſh and freſh withinſide: if it 
. \ | 5 be thin, furrowed, and of a yellowiſh-caſt, it will 
Et. ſeldom grow. When the plants ſtand ſingle, and 
„5 room to ſpread, they produce the greateſt 
[| . ; quantity of herbage, and the ſeed ripens beſt. 
But farmers in general, from a miſtaken notion, 
that all that appears to be waſte ground is un- 
Profitable, plant them ſo eloſe, that they choak 
and impoveriſn each other, and often die in a few - 
years. Single plants run deepeſt, and dra moſt 
I , -_ - Houriſhment; they are alſo eaſieſt kept free from 
. . A fingle Plant will er Pens half a 
pound 
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pound of hay when dry. On rich und, this 
plant will yield two good crops in a year: but if 
the plants do not ſtand too thick, they 85 in- 
creaſe i in ſize prodigiouſly the ſecond year. 
No cattle ſhould be turned on the field. the fiſt 
winter after the corn is off with which it was 
ſown, as their feet would injure the young plants. 
Sheep ſhould not come on the following ſummer, 
becauſe they would bite off the crown of the 
plants, and prevent their ſhooting again. A ſmall - 
quantity of ſoapers aſhes as a top- dreſſing N 
r great ſervice, if laid on the firſt winter. 
If the ſainfoin be cut juſt before it comes into | 
3 it is admirable feed for horned-cattle; ana 
when cut thus early, will yield a ſecond crop'the 
ſame year: but if it proves a wet ſeaſon, it 18 
better to let it ſtand till its bloom is perfected : - 
for great care muſt be taken in making it into 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as cous 
. are very fond of them; and it requires more time | 
in drying, than other hay. Sainfoin is ſo excel- 
lent a fodder for horſes, that they require no oats 
While they eat it, although they be worked hard 
all the time. Sheep will alſo be fattened with it, 
faſter than with any other food. A peck of fain- 
BS _ foin ſeed will go as FEE as a peck and wur 
. for horſes. | „FCC 
3 acre of ofa enim land "when improved 
by 


K 


farmer. 


1 
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by this graſs, will maintain four cows very well, 
from the firſt of April to the end of November ; 


and afford beſides enough of hay to make whe 5 


greater gs _ chew: food the wert e ; 


months. 


If the oil be ee; 175 a « field of Ge 
foin will laſt from fifteen to twenty years in prime: 


but at the end of ſeven or eight years, it will be 
neceſſary to lay on a moderate coat of well-rotted 


dung, or of marle if the ſoil be very light and 


| andy. By ſuch means the future crops, and the 


duration of the plants in health and vigor, will 


be. greatly increaſed. and prolonged, Hence it 
Vill appear, char for good land, there is nothing 


equal to this 1 in Ds of Ong to the : 


Clover will la laft Hog 2a; years in 1 


and if the ſoit be cold and moiſt, near half the 
plants will rot, and bald patches will be found in 


every part of the field the ſecond year. Beſides, 


13 from our frequent rains during the month of Sep. 
tember, many crops left for feeding are loſt. But 
diem the quantity and excellent quality of ſain- 
| | foin, its ripening early, and continuing im vigor 
ſio much longer, great riſk and certain expence is 
en ang. > large annual profit accrues to the 


farmer.“ 3 ESTER 0 5 
7 e Soc. Tray ver Ws ps 9670 he 
; "SECTION | 
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0 


FHs plant is the pimpinella of Linnæus, 
the pimprenelle of the French, and a na- 

ive: of our own country. Mr. Miller, in de- 
| ſcribing this plant, [diſtinguiſhes ſeven different 
ſpecies of it; but the two larger ſorts are thoſe 


| which are moſt proper for the uſes of huſbandry, 


and are by him called the trago/clgum majus, 
5, umbella. candids, or greater burnet ſaxifrage, 
Ir with a white umbell; and the, tragoſelimum al. 
| lerum majus, another greater | burnet ſaxifrage, 
both natives of this ifland, and equally hardy. 
Ihe firſt grows naturally i in woods, and on the 
ſides of banks near hedges ; and the ſecond grows 
naturally in dry paſtures. ; In the meadows about 
Windſor, half the graſs is burnet; and Mr. 
Rocque, of Walham-Green, who formerly tried 
many experiments upon it, found that it would 
grow on the drieſt land; for he planted ſome of 
it even in the gravel walks in his garden, where 
evay-ching eilt was. burns u in ſammer: bat 
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| ' this never withered : one of the qualities of but. | 


net being to continue in ſap all the year. 1 
This plant has been found to be of ſingular 


as it preſerves all its leaves unhurt by froſt, the 


food for his ewes and lambs, at a time when tur- 
nips, and other ſucculent plants, may fail him. 


Beſides, it has been remarked, that nothing con- 
tributes more to improve the wool of ſheep, than 

feeding them on this graſs. For theſe reaſons, 

I would ſtrongly recommend the culture of this 


5 healthy evergreen to all ſheep-farmers ; and at 
7 leaſt to mix a proportion of burnet with the 


lands to graſs; ; for this 'v 
ble and uſeful variety in all meadows. 


e ˙¹ ee te eos 
* 


N den Vent i Son sls be in fe Und, and 
free ſtom weeds, eſpecially couch graſs, which © 
is the moſt hurtful of all. The ſeed may be co- 
'/  vered with a very light harrow, for it will not 

|| beat to be buried deep, and the groun 


rolled to lay it ſmooth for mowing. "If the land 

is very poor, it ſhould be eech Nahr _ ed 
: tember. e ee e e ADs 

@ "TON or eelre pounds of bam del will b bo 
„ . 


1 


1 

| 5 may be 3 time 0 
| 

| 


When burnet is'cultivared by itſelf, the ins 


ſhould be 


utility where flocks of ſheep are kept; becauſe, | 


er may thereby have a conſtant ſtock of green 


other ſeeds, with which they lay down their 
111 ene * 


— 


— 
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neceſſary. for an acre of land; becauſe, when bur- . 


net is thin, the plants grow ſo large, that the 


hay made of them is coarſe. Theſe will riſe in 
eight or nine days after ſowing. If great num- 


bers of weeds, come up with them, it will be leſs 
chargeable to let the weeds. grow with the bur- 
net, till it is about five or ſix inches high ; than 
to weed or ; hoe IK. 6. whole may then be 
mowed and gathered. clean off; and the quick 


growth of the burnet afterwards will choak all 
other weeds. The heart of the burnet being al- 


almoſt within che alt. the Gro cannot 
RE Boe tobe 

If, the burnet does not grow e every 
ier ſome plants muſt be drawn where they 
are too thick, and planted where they are thin- | 

neſt... Burnet may. alſo be raiſed in a nurſery, | 
50 may be tranſplanted like lucerne, or ſain- 
foin, in the ſpring or autumn, when it ſhould be 


* 5 


ſet out at ten or twelye inches diſtance ever 7 


Vay, according to the richneſs of che ſoil. 


The ſeed ſown in May might b be mowed at the 


| e end of July. That ſown i in June, will yield 


a pretty good crop, and muſt be cut but once; 


and the ſame with that which is ſowed, in Juhy⸗ 
; The plant 
a” ace be mowed to deſtroy. the weeds, | 


produced, by, the ſeeds ſown in Au- 


may be either en green o 


* 5 5 ; 


horſes, T4 


* 


—— — — — — ——ꝛ— — 2a: 
2 2 , > 
a” 


1 


5 \ produce upwards of three Toads a: ay, Te 
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Horſes; bt be made inte hay. The brit ſprin 


cutting will purge horſes; and Mr. Rocque was 
of opinion it would alſo cure ene but * 


| Bonk the firſt crop that purge .. 


Burnet ſhould be | mowed but once this = 5 


Feat, in order to leave ĩt rank in the winter; and 
in this caſe it will be ready to feed: in February | 


or March, or to mow again in April. | 
If natural graſs grows amongſt the burnet, it 
tay be harrowed in the ſame manner as lucerne: : 


for having a tap-root, the harrow will not hurt 


K but it muſt not be plowed, left ne Wen 
be broken in the ground. 
When the feeds of chr Piat ene to befaved, it 
alt neithiet be fed nor mowed in the ring. 
The ſeed will ripe about the middle of June, 
- when it muſt be reaped like hear, and threſhed 
on à cloth. It fhould be threſhed before it be 
too dry, becauſe it is apt to hed, and ſhould . | 
8 be dried thoroughly. . . 
Burnet does not loſe its leaves in drying: and 
det e hay made of it be Kicky; it wilt er 


_ threſhinig be very agreeable to horſes, which are my 


ſo fond of it, chat they never waſte any. One 


 fonies- of this feed, han they 20 of cats and 
Uh —— was of agua 5 Fils nore pr 
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per 0 for thoſe that do not labour hard, becauſe 
it is nor of ſo hot a nature. Zurnet bears ſeed 
twice a year, and will alteryands wel a rn 
| good ſpring crop: 

It is not only good ws horſes, . alſo: og all 
ee cattle ; even for ſwine; and Mr. 
5 Rocque experienced another virtue in it, which 

ia, that being ſtung by a waſp, the leaves of this 
| plant rubhed'pretty hard on the part ſo e 

immediately took off the inflammation. 
Mr. Worlidge mentions as another * 
| quality of this plant, that all good houſewives 
hold as an infallible rule, that there never need 
be bad cheeſe, or butter, where ſaxifrage grows: 
from whence,” adds he, it cometh that the 
| Netherlands abound much in that commodity, 
and only, as Is ſuppoſed, ee the ene 81 
this herb. /?. 
- BW eultivation of this ph © ae wh 
| one great advantage, beſides that of not requiring 
à rich ſoil; which is, that it proves an excellent 
Winter paſture, when bardly any thing elſe urge 
_ rates. It never blous gr hoves cattle. It will 
| "flgittiſh well on poor, light, ſandy, or ſtony ſoils, 
or even on dry chalky hills. The cultivation of 
it is neither hazardous nor expenſive. Afﬀer the 
aſh year, it the OY. ry no ex- 
e E 18 54 -- ne. 


* 
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| pence, as s the gat circular ſpread of its leaves wil 
2 down or prevent the growth of weeds. 
On the failure of turnips,” either from the ins 
or the black worm or ſlug, ſome farmers have 
ſown the land with bürnet, and in March follow- - 
= ing had a fine paſture for their ſheep and lambs. | 
= In Kent, they ſometimes ſow it late in the 
5 eng. with oats and barley, and it ſucceeds! very 
well: but they generally ſow it ſingly in the be- 
1 ginning of July, when there is a proſpect of rain, 
1 12 on a [mall piece of land, and in October following 
SG, | tranſplant it in rows two feet apart, and about a 
boot diſtant in the rows. This gives an opportu- 
1 . mite of hoeing the intervals in the ſucceeding i 
| ES ring and ſummer. | Some horſes will not eat it 
= freely at firſt, but in two or khree . 6 are 
5 enerallß very fond of! Woe IEP 0 THT "EN 
Ab) 5 | A gentleman near Maldlbone ſowed four acres | 
I, 7; . ſbon as the e was got off, which was 
. he latter end of Auguſt, He threw in "twelye 
85 pounds of feed Per acre, Bias alt and no rain 
vt 3 middle of September, the plants 
5 bis Bet af pear ein 8 als 


— wn eee 25. 1-4 


. 


ag hs 


t from eac each other We rl 88690 is 1 
- bas and ſaves in re"rfian” Half *the"ſeed, 


een. 


17 , | 
} 4 5 25 > * at — * 
| | IS. 108 | J 3 
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This land was a poor, dry gravel; eee, 

ſhillings an acre for any thing elſe. 1 
The ſevereſt froſt never injures e 58 

rn. it is fed, the eee 7 08 


nee ee e its robtst “ [tr rug 
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ERE ar are many / ſpetits of hy plant; 7 but 
| 15 forts generally cultivated for the food of 
cattle, are, the red, or Dutch clover (crifolium 


LES ro $4, 5 es 


Purpureum | majus) „the ite meadow. trefoil, 


honey-ſuckle grass, or white Durch, cloyer ( ifa. 
lum Pratenſe, allum Js and the yellow meadow. tre= 
| foil, 0 or hop-cloyer, (tri 77 rifolium ; pratenſe luteum 1 

The red cloyer, too well known. to need any, 


particular d deſeyi ription, is a e pl 


PSIG NYOET IT DION 7; 0632118: 
775 8 after 1 they have produced 
e plagt ts are caten down, or mowe: 
ö in 


| t 19 75 egin t to flower, they will ſprout. out Bet by I 
2 155 e 5 12 7 than 71 


would ot] 


Tee hr + Hs 
n "a . * DE, 


an acre: is ten pounds ; der d rm 


Ver, which Being 4 ſuet 
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more, even to the leng 
which is money thrown away; for il we land is 
in good tilch and good condition, fix-or eight 
pounds at moſt art perfectly ſufncient. In the 


| choice of the ſeed, that which is of a light yel 


low colour, inclining to brown, ſhould were 
ferred; and the pale en cin ſeen 1 ſhould be 
e 

The general eſis in England i is, 1 to At this 


clover with barley or boats in the ſpring : : and 


. 9% ® ©: 

4 give | 
8 J 

8 \ 


when the oats or barley are taken off the ground, 


; the clover ſpreads and covers it, and remains one 
= two years: : after which the land is plowed 


again for corn, and is really enriched by the clo- 


may not overtake or over-top theſe grains in its 


| growth, by which means it would hurt them great - 
fy.” When the clover ſeed is fown, the field ſhould 
be buſh-har rrowed, and if dot wet, might be polled 
0 hay it ſmoeck. ff the bal 
ſowed, the DE ſeed in mie ight be'hoed i in with the 
teftroy the riſing weeds, | 


hand-Hoe: this ule 


| ent plant, abſorbs much | 
nouriſhment from the atmo} phere, and this tran- 
| ſides? 'through its roots into the ground. The 
1 clover ſeed mould! not be fown till the barley or 
Hats are four, five, or fix inches high; 0 that it 


f or oats are drill. 


\ 


"yy the * and at he ſe de; — 85 
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ien if dry, may be rolled. There is another 
tiv clover which 1 have practiſed 

FOR, by ſowing this ſeed along with 
wheat in the ſpring: whether the wheat be ſown 
broad-caſt or in drills. + This may be done to- 
wards the middle or end of March, when the 
heat is not above fix, ſeven, or eight inches high, 


nud may thereſore be buſh-harrowed and rolled as 


above directed for barley and oats. But if the 
wheat be drilled, the clover ſeed muſt then be 
hoed in, in the above mentioned manner; and 
this will be the ſecond hoeing to the wheat, 
which ſhould always eb one eee N en oe | 
an Spot avember, 

The great ene of this een is, 
th we thus have three profitable crops ſucceſ- 
 fively, at ſmall: expence. For the land is pre- 

pared. for wheat by a fallowing crop of turnips or 
beans, &c...the wheat is followed by che clover 
with no extra expence but the ſeed; and the clo» 
ver lay; plowed up, prepares the land for another 


crop of wheat; not only improved by the clover 


crop, but enriched by 4 ſort of green dreſſing 
from the plant on the ground: and for this rea-. 

ſen the ſecond crop of the firſt. year ſhould be 
2 or at eva would pig inthe alta. | 


5 clover, in which the ANG ſo apt rodecline... | 
| , ISS . 


1 


—— 2 
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21% This ſecond crop of heat muſt again be "ON 
ceeded by a thorough plowingy and an amelior- 
ating crop as before, which again becomes the 
preparation for wheat, and thus the circle moves 
n a beuge "Unleſs eee een 1 r better | 


; . off OY 22 _ 1 f : 
7 


by lt even is to Rains i one year, ente 


* Ge bredy beſt on ſtiff moiſt land, I can ſee 


no objection. to throwing in a buſhel of rye-graſs 


feeds per acres along with it: for if the clover 


mould fail, from any accident, min that will 


bring a crop: or if it proves thin from any un- 
| y Foreſeerricatiſe5itheiry rye-graſs will we 


| ce good the 


| crop, and it will ſtand too ſnhort a"time: to mat 


£2 ay, than c 
| Hat is ger to accGpiHR Th, — 


; xs 


ind,” or do miſchief But if this practice 
be objected to, which it certainly is by many 


farmers, they may mill. guard” againſt! accidental 


failures,” by ſowing two or three pounds df the 


yellow trefoil or hop<clover®ſeed along: un the 
other; Which! will help greatly to inſure a 
1 deen ebene iadalle of Max ts gr ville 


| "hs old Fol 


| vor ht 


the berker? for, like nr artificial gallen che 
0 70 
N „„ ba 95 5 1 55 3 
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fd aſk uſeful parts, and therefore ſhould not 
be; ſhaken off by too mueh ſtirring and turning. 
The time for cutting it is when it begins to 
flower; ſor if it ſtands much longer, the lower 


part of the ſtems. and the under leaves will turn 
yellow, and theſe laſt will fall off; and conſe- 
quently the quantity of the hay will chen be much 
diminiſhed, and its favor impaired. Care ſhould 


likewiſe: be taken, not to ſtack it ill; it be tho- 
| en for fear of its heating 


When the weather is good, it is an _ mat- | 
wn to get [clover well in; when it is rainy, this 
work is attended witch much trouble; and as clo- 
ver is extremely ſucculent, every precaution muſt 
be taken to prevent its heating in the ſtack, which 


will create a mouldineſs that is not only diſa- 
greeable, but even noxious. to cattle. One very 
uſeful precaution uſed. is, to ſtrew ſalt between 
in che building of the xick 


revent its heating or growing muſty 
it more leſome, and conſequentiy 


eee eee to cattle. 31 | B's - Sy 581 3 af . Te. 4. 


: — is The uing.afghimneys 
b 1 
chem in the we Re of. fan arte ured upſide. 


. 1101: 8 : 


ul ick, in the pro- 
portion of one pou d to four hundred weight, or 

| four pounds zo the lad. Thie will qt only tend 
| but will 


— — II CHD 4 oe ey à—ͤ ae Ss — 
oe _ gs 
um 
: 7 
* * 
* 
, 


round pole by means of e 


off or on like a bed contain ion un iron rod, 
and hangs down equally on both ſides, forming a 

tent roof; for cords bring fixed to the bottom 

* part of it are drawn-zight and ſtaked or tied 
down exactiy as tents are 1 
me length of che rick; and is ſupported: by two 


| pole, is ſometimes ſuſpended by ropes anc 


PRACTICAL 1 BAYS” 
e- it is thatched. This vill let off the 


hot and damp air from the center part of the 
rick; and if ii be large, two ſuch chimneys may 
be required. If this hay be got in amd dry, | 
dels beſt to have it thatched imm diately, for frar 


of rainy weather. 
There are indeed edge of 


From being hurt by rains: the firſt is, alan 


pawling or large ſail ee W 
dle of the cloth; by which convivance it Nides 


is pole extends the 


n licular poles, one at enck end. 
adicular poles are either fixed by be- 


: ne unk into the earth, 9 f 


ing a triangular ſupport. The horn 


lies, fo as to'be- lowered" or hoiſted: avipleaſure. 


But where there is a long teaſe,/ and che expence 
dan be affor 
2 made with # thatched roof, and ſubetentiy lofty 5 
to build a'godd rick delou ie, as at ani 
1 . | 


d, it is ſtinl Setter to have a ſhed 


=” 
FC: TO. 8 
7 VV | lation - 
* 8 8 > 5 * J 
: g - . — „ 
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lation of air This ſaves much trouble and more 
anxiety, and is pre e to a barn, which is too 
eloſe for euere en email een 
inet. # 
is acre. 85 e will feed : as Wh rw as 
| won or five acres of common graſs: but they 
muſt not be ſuffered to eat too plentiſully of it 
at firſt, leſt it burſt them. It ſhould be given 
them by degrees, till they are fully ſeaſoned to it: 
nor ſhould they ever be turned into this food in 
wet weather. Some ſow rye-graſs among their 
_ clover, on purpoſe to prevent the 1 nee 
0 0 wade Wy on clover alone. 
ell 6 hlaks: that clover is beneſited 
| | ; becauſe, be- 


nem ub bos bo down by: à crop ae 
the ſtems of which, being at a ſufficient diſtance 
— to we 3 will Keogh che dame | 


ben, and when iv ros u manure he ground. | 
: ingred lover vine — he has known 
a crop greatly damaged by it in a wet ſummer. 
However he alſo obſerves, that this may be pre- 
vented bp drilling be clover ater the barley t 
» 1K 4 hand 


. * 5 R 


l - 
teen Zo c ”" — * 
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hand Might or more: for db the helen will 
rut under; and not ſuffer ĩt to grow to any 
confider pieiGanrili fee Named This I have 
already mentioned as er bs aun en * Mm 
ing it broad- 


At — chav clover nould grow | 


mon Heondacaft Indy: ne 


n have ſeen this done, — Mr, Ducks | 


ity alone is indeed ſufficient. 


| irably. ee, Be 


«6 3 en who! ae. 
Ne field contai i 


d, 8 — be dave with 


= undered 1 


ii and in g e Springs 1276. 
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ming this is ſingular, ſor 


| he drills _ with of grams.) invention 
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mended it with turf· earth, dug from the borders 
of fields and highways, an mixed-with ſtable. 
dung. In March he gave it a good plowing, and 
ſowed it with Zealand barley: after the barley 
came up, he threw in ten pounds of the common 
red clover per acre. But ſix or ſeven would have 
been ſufficient. The advantages of the under- 
draining and manure were ſoon apparent. The 
barley yielded an exceee ding fine crop, viz. Jevien 
Re an acre throughout the field 
The following ſpring the clover ſhot — — 
in the ſummer proved a very ſtrong crop. In | 
ioth of June eat it off quite bare. He then took 
them out, and let the clover ſtand for ſeed- The 
ſummer proving wet, it ſucceeded. well and the 
average produce of the field was ſeven buſhels 
and an half per acre, the whole of hieb he ſold 
at thirty nine ſhillings per buſhel, amoun 
all to five hundred and -fifty-five pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings; of fourteen pounds, twelve mill Js an 
ts pence per acre; beſides the feed to cattle. 
; with ſoon as the ſeed was off, the field was plowed 
for heat, and ſowed broad-caſt with the red 
lammas kind. The crop . Produci 
four quarters per acre. N F el - 
With the ſame huſbandry, chis cee had 
3 hity-nine buſhels of ann. ſeed. from three 
4 Eh f acres, | 
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acres, en the ſeaſon be 3 Jos his lanc 

was better than thataboye-deſcribe FE 

A gentleman farmer of Suffolk RI an ac. 

count of his mode of managing clover to the ſame | 

Society; which e fes 8e emerge pen | 

r il lll: on parent 57 

In April, after his den eee eee 

about eight pounds of clover ſeed per acre, and 

1 rolls the land. eee AU ebe A 
firraly ;- + which, ina 


| 2 3 ee rs —— | 
= mpg rill the crop of clover gets up pretty 
MM high and thick, which it will generally be by the 


1 nd of October. Ile then turns in ſheep and 
1 ether anal Sateen month, or, if the 
A. Wiebe ic off W by May, at which 
me it is cleared fora crop of hay. If the ſeaf 
4 be not remarkably dry, it will be ready for the 
ſiunſt cutting by the middle of June, and gederally 
Ts. OP ny Were eee found | 
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is left "ſtanding till near Oftobe 
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it has ſtood too long, the bottoms of the ſtalks 
will be dry and naked. Add to this, that the 
ſtalk being drained of ita moiſture, the root is 
alſo exhauſted, and will require longer time, be- 
fore it ſends forth new ſhoots for a ſecond crop. 


In that caſe it ought not to be cut fo low, as tbe 
hay would be more ſticky and coarſe. If rain 


follows the firſt cutting, the ſecond erop will be 


ready about the 10th of September. The beſt 


time is when the flowers are all full Napa n 

the carlieſt begin to turn broun. 
ided for ns it 

r. This makes i: 

wee mu n and there is no pete = 


1+ Sadie eee ne e hae | 


5 — in a wet autumn, half the 
crop ſtiould be left unſed in April; by which 


means ĩt n, r neee. foonre 


| ſeeding crop, N nk e 5 


Wen the autumn proves wet, this method is at- 
tended with many advantages: the ene 
better, and is threſhed with much leſs trouble 5 
expence. The ſample is alſo better are. 1 55 
the ſtraw being lefs b ater eee makes bet. 
ter fodder for cattle. 
The beſt . to prevent cartle from being z 
WOT: 1 ä hoved 
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ved or choaked, by feeding on green clover, is 
to let them remain at. firſt no longer than till 
their bellies are full; and while feeding, to keep 


them conſtantly ſtirring. For as it is their gree- 


dineſs in ſwallowing the mouthfuls too. faſt, and 
before it is ſufficiently chewed, which occaſions 
rheſe accidents; if they are interrupted frequent- 
. ſo as to give time for the balls to ſink into 
their maws before the next follow, e e 
been prevent ſuffocation 49... 
Whenever, notwithſtanding this ende 
ay cattle ſwells or hoves, milk. Ach nr is well, 
and give the hoved beaſt a quart of the new milk, 
era own its throat by means of a _— + 
that s good, repeat the doſe ſoon after. 
is fails, open a vein and ſtab ee 
ear enough the hip bone, to prevent wounding 
theenrrails Put then a quill or reed into the 
rifice, to keep it open, that the wind may have | 
| «free paſſage and keep the animals | | - 
ntl OO Oe over. 
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18 graſs, which is C. Bauhin's Graues 
Lalkicder anguſtiors ; an et ſpicd, darne 
nid with a narrow leaf and ſpike; and Linnæ- 
uss Lolium pie mutica, darnel with a chaffy ſpike: 
for darnel-graſs, rye-graſt, and ray-graſs, are 


only different names of one and the ſame plant; £ 


We diſtinguiſh; indeed, two ſpecies of the rye- 
_ graſs] differing conſiderably; >viz.' the foregoing, 
which is the hum rubrum, or red- darnel, and the 
lolium album, or white-darnel: It is this laſt, which 
is chiefly cultivated in England, eſpecially in 
ſtrong, cold land, upon which it will ſucceed 
better than any other ſpeciesp and is an earlier 
fred in che ſpring: but it is ſomewhat 
and unleſs it be cut early for hay, it becomes hard 
and wiry; for this ſort of grafs has but few leaves, 


and runs all to ſtalk. When cattle are tui | 
to feed on it; t 

they are ſometimes 
in 1 87 db une 


44 & 


| ſtalks or bents, as 
be mowed: olf 


M 

Li 

b 
* 


4 x. * 
. 


— 
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and give the paſture the a appearance 
of a ſtubble field, during all the latter part of 
ſummer; and are ſo txoubleſome..to.the cattle at 
| feed, by tickling their noſtrils, that nothing but 
want of better grazing, will compel them to eat 
graſs which ſhoots up between theſe 
| withered ſtems. Beſides, by permitting them to 
ſtand, the after growth of the graſs is retarded, 
and the verdure of the fields is loſt for ſeveral 
months. It is therefore good. huſbandry to mow | 
them and make them into bay, which will feed 
ee in A "repay the expence. 
n the fore oing ſection I have obſerved, thar 
ſome ines owed nere and 


 thas . is ſooner — 9 with 4 
9 of beating: and, being, Ecculent « its 
elf. is rather in by the mixture; 

e gu and 2 beter 
bos if * nature of us ms; . andheir ſending | 


8 


ſtruction of all weeds, even couch-graſss 


and d 


makes good hay for winter's feed; but being a fi- 
brous rooted plant, and binding the ſoil, this 8 


circumſtance has led My to ae ages i OY: 
impoveriſhes. ene land. * 

\ Ryc-graſs is more aneh vated in Scotland and 
in the north of England, than in this part of _ 
country, and they there find many advantages 
from the culture of it? Its excellence in deſtroya 
ing weeds; in agreeing with wettiſn and even 
boggy ſoils; in reſiſting froſts, and its nurſing and 

bringi! ng up clover, where otherwiſe ĩt would not 
ſucceed, are all ſtrong be ere mim; arg of it, 5 7 
the noteliern parts of this iſland. e 

They are not there of eee it injured 
the crop of corn with'whichy-it is ſown; but, on 
the contrary, when tlie ſoil is looſe and open, 

they think it makes it 80 and prevents the corn 


rom being lodged" 


dy ifſelf,-if the land de poor] and ſtill b. 


Ee enden. 


| arte hag 1 2 
. 5720 18 to Su ä 11 


88 H. 2 — 
b Xs 5 © SER 
* ner 7 


e Acker 4% 


hough this is the common 

method," yet —— it better to ſow: 'ryc-graſs 

ſummer fallow eit, and ſowe it in autumn. 45 
They there ſow it ſometimes for hay, and forne- | 


* 
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Sor ; for hits alta 10 get up in farmer, 
it runs to ſeed and becomes diſagreeable to cat- 
tle: beſides, by this method a good crop may be 
expected in autumn; . when thus eee it 
makes good hay. e 1 
There has Ne 8 10 anglers an igt 0 ” 
nce, and want of attention to the uſe of pro- 


5 io graſs ſeeds, for laying:down land, that the 


| 4 farmer has had no other reſource, but in red and 


AW. 


— 


White esel. in rye · graſs: he never dreamed 
of collecting any other ſeeds for this purpoſe, and 
could n other in the ſeed- hops. When, 
| therefore, he deviated. from this trodden path, he 
did What was infinitely worſe; for, by collecting 

| the ſeeds of graſs; from his, own hay: loft, or thar 
of his r our, | he doubtleſs collected a reate 
EE variety of. ſeeds, but à very ee e one, in 
ade no inceaſiderable 


iin! 
3 


S 


f 1 0 Keri 44, ORs 21 CEE: 
ry gzhuſbandmet therefore... 5 ace 
- Of ere. or induſtry; co increaſe. their re- 
ces and white 


| ranting the common. rf or enen he 


oF 


po My g oil, fays ghis A 7 1 ſowed 
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5 1A N. France, a new artificial graſs has: 3 ait 


| covered ; if 1 may be. allowed to, give tha 


3 5 1 beyer been conſidered. a as a, 75 


der for 8 t till very lately that. it has been 
mentioned as ſuch, in a NM Memoir of Agricul ture, 


Publiſhed at Paris> The writer of the article i is a 
M. Crete | de. Palluet, at St. Denis near Paris, 


vb ſtrongly recommends. the cultivation, of BY 
greater ſuccory,, or wid endiye, and, mentions its 
many advantages, , particularly. as bens an NY 
lent food for -horles, ,catt 
F cultivated; as not being affec ded b 


drought of ſummer, or by the ſeye vere * 4 


Ws 


#.+#8 


as 98 a great weight of : proyender.... * 


0 


hecory,. l. a light ſand « an e Aa 
he product may app pegs, 


Wenn or, by dhe roſs, of, wier: and dm. 


1 


What I advance can be proved by the part of the 


field that yet femains uncut. This plant is at the 


preſent time, the goth of June 1787, ſeven, and 
even eight feet high, and is thick and full of 
leaves. The product of one cuttting on an ar- 


pent (which is nearly Mur fyfths of an Engliſh 


acre), may be rated at fifty- five thouſand weight, 


Po ci wt the a he Yeeeived of it, a 


and it may be cut. four times in a year.” This is 
4 wonderful produce; and wilf no doubr attrae 


the attention of bur expericiienral farmers,” who 
ought to make accurate trials * to Aſcertain' the 
produce and the effects of this fodder, both when ; 
_ - grech and hen rade int Hay. Rien er Lin 

| 85 The author fe, = > 5 Buder of ſeed © will” 'be 


ough for an BAY Tr may be ſown in the 
fpring, either alone "of "A with a 25 a crop 'of 
\pting cbrn, of i diode. Ik is Perennia | 5nd 
— no extraordinary eite. Wäe hen ates in- 
to” hay, it in well reliſted" by cattle; but "this 

by 2 K more e profitably employed When 
el oe, e eee, lug Mies 
1 0 b ld i” 

this platt grob ing d eng 3 
[fuet, t, at St. Dehis: n 75 75 priearly 
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his experimental friends; ſo that from thenik we 
my ve a to en the * refule with —— 


2 of M. Crete,” relative to its culture, 


that he muſt not be a very ſkilful agriculturiſt, 


when he ſpeike of ſyving it with ſpring com or 
with clover, at the ſame time that he mentions, 
its being fit to eut four times a year, and its grow- 
ing ta ſeyen or eight fect high Hye cutting. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, the. fate of "vr OO. 
Fon, or N may cally be i r 5 
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HATEVER crop is to be ſowed, fet, or 
on arable land, it is of great im- 
portance to have it clean and in good tilth ; but 
i chat is not altogether the caſe, Rill chere may 
5 ns. power to bring it 
* N preparing it for a ſucceed 
| It is far otherwiſein . aficldto; 
with a v 


. 


6 
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1 every reſpect before this is attempted After 
what J have ſo: often had occaſion to-rejileas in the 
courſe of this work, it is no doubt ſuperſiuous to 
explain what I mean by land in perſect good or- 
der; unleſs I were here again to revert to thoſe 
firſt principles with which I ſet out, that land 
made dry by draining, clean by weeding, friable 5 
by plowing, and fertile by SSI et 1 in 
* beſt Ander $4 1 e | 

Let us then ee clans every; ü and ins. 2 

ae farmer would make a point of having 
his land in this condition, before he lays it.duwan n 

to graſs. When this is the caſe, 1 do not n 5 

to the graſs ſeeds. being ſown in the ſpring al 1 | 
with corn, ſuch as barley or oats, or buck wheat. 

This practice, beſides the profit ariſing from 5 Pa, 
the erop of grain, which muſt be large from ſu en 
ground, will be attended with ſome: other advan. 

rages, Which are miſſed by autumnal ſowing. In 
- _ "the firſt-place, the ſpring is the natural ſeaſon for 
all ſeeds to ſhoot; the crop of grain ptotets/the.. | 
 ſhooti 8 "ſeed from pee nt of the n. ere VER... 


ke — : 


= 
—— 


5 ginning ben dw che ndüriſhmedt, the graſſes are 

2 . a good way, with ſufficient = eee 
Bo of themſelves. :: The-froſts of autumn 
DS cannot injure them, the ſeverer ones of winter 


5 ah poriopoahens out of the ground, and thus 
5 ac rooti eee, 588 in 


t 


| _ »,2Þrm 35553 Ve HE Fe NS * 55 
1 2 ae PANS ai graſs ee * 
* regulated in the ſame manner as I have mentioned 
2 for the ſowing of clover, that is, when the bar- 
| ley or oats with which: they are ſowed is from 1 
F our to ſix inches high ; bur if ſowed with buck. 
| wheat, dem lo be both committed to the 
ound at che fame time; for the buck-wheat is 
Ap — to require no advantage in point of 67 ; 
= dme. When the grafs ſeeds are ſomn, che bun 
harrom drawn over the lands lengthways, and tho 5 
+ roller acroſs them, will bury the ſeed ſufficiently. | 
«Mido I . eee, uhen the ground is * little moiſt; 
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55 ſeaſon to fow them. Unc: 


warm, ey ſome ſhowers falling after the- a 
ſown, the graſs will ſoon: riſe and get- ſuffic 
rooting in che ground before winter, not to be in 
danger of being 
cCially if the ground be well rolled before the 
comes on. If rhei graſt comes up a. his l. 


either of the above — — Fonds 
poaching it, ſo as to. do more harm than, 


The Gvend, ſays he, vill in bir caſen be gloſe ein-. 


ottom, and a good crop of hay may be 
— e ſame ſummer. In cold lands; which 
lie very open and expoſed, it will be right to ſow - 
- che ſeeds a month earlier, chat the graſs may have 
imie to get good rooting, before the cold ſeaſon 
eee ſto r by . — ean- 
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7 be proper io roll the ground well ſoon aſter the 
ſieeds are ſown, debe the ſurface and prevent 
their being bloun away by dhe high winds in 
March. But it is here obſervable, that this cin 
umſtanee is a ſtrong argument in favor of ſow- 
ii ner ſeeds with a ſpring crop of corn, which 
© weltd-confolidate the land, and ade it en, 
1 .der e of the graſs ſeed s 
„ ann > doubt bur eee _ 
ide by "Mev Mailer, would ſucceed | 


aſons. of nk the way 1 have ventu Yr 
c d more certain ; for 1: ance lid down a 
à fallow, and ſowed 
ur th def Auguſt : be fred chat ſcaſen 


Nee r riepln — fo that] | 
. We un _ Gs x Lands: 


50 
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Way 


with EINE, or with bad and Jager: graſſes : 
when by making a right choice, he might be ſure 
to have the beſt graſs, and in the greateſt abun- 
dance that the land could admit of. The com. 
mon ſlovenly way of taking ſeeds from the hay 
rick, not only ſubjects the farmer to the incon- 
venience of ſowing a great mixture of rubbiſh; 
but alſo the ſeeds of many plants unfit for his 
ſoil; for the ſeeds ſowed on a dry ſoil, may have 
many only ſuitable to a moiſt ſoil, and thoſe 
ſowed on a moiſt a N have I _—_— ſuits 
_ able toadry.one- | | 10] 
Arguments, ne in Une of eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom, are never wanting to the prejudiced and 
indolent farmer, who will tells us, that it is of 
little conſequence what ſeeds are uſed in the firſt | 
Jaying down of ground; for if it be well tilled; 
and an good heart, it will ſoon produce e 

neouſly: natural plants enough ta form a ſwerd. 

| There is no doubt of this fact i and in many parts 
| of Derbyſhire, the indolent farmer does nothing . 1 


3 incloſe his land, and defend it from cattle, 


5 57 Fan ſowingiton at all, when he wiſhes.ro have ; | 
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will find his profit rok this ſenſible mode of 
proceeding, both in 4he- e and 3 wa 
the product. FF 10 BF: 
In my account of e 1 a mentioned 
"hat: ſeeds, with which the farmers in this coun-. 
try conſtantly: lay down their lands to graſs. 
have there ventured: to recommend a mixture 5 
burnet as a moſt uſeful addition to their liſt: but 
how defircable would it be, if they could ſtill add 
a feu more of our beſt native graſs ſeed ; for na. 
tive graſſes, for this purpoſe, are lar preferable to 
| foreign ones, which will ee out ae 6 de- 
en give way to the natives. 
The number of graſſes fit for che — 
$tillingfleet, is few; perhaps half à dozen, or 
half a ſcore, are all he need to cultivats : and how 
ſmall the trouble would be of ſuchꝭ a taſk, and how 
great the benefit, muſt be obvious bree ee 
irſt ſight. Would not any one be looked upon 
a2 Wild, eee e wheat, barley, 'oats, 


, | f WH Rc. . long with the ſeeds of all ſorts of 


3 


weeds? yet how is it much leſs abſurd to do whit 
nein reſpect to graſſ 
Mr. Curtis, at his -botatiie" garden, 


Mah, has me merit 10 haue beccache Hirſt a , ; . 
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kinds, of Which he has! ww the. long de- 
e ain 11 | 6 


1. The ſweet ſcented vernal SY '(antbexan- of 
1 odoratum) . which, of all the Engliſh: graſs E 5 
ſes, comes the firſt into bloſſom, except a 
blue dog's tail graſs: it is therefore valuable as 

an early graſs: it is valuable alſo for its readineſs |, 
- 0 grow in all ſoils and fituations, being found in 
| bogs,” in. woods, in rich meadows, and in dry 
paſtures: in point of crop. it is not ſo productive | 
____ as/fome; yet more ſo than others: cattle appear 
do be fond of it, and it is well-known to be the 
: only Engliſh graſs which is odoriferous: the agree 
2. Able ſcent of new made hay: ariſes entirely from 
this graſs: hence its name of adorutum, or ſweet + 
* The green leaves, when bruiſed, readily 
impart their perfume to the fingers, by which 
means the foliage may at all times be known; and 
pPexſons not ſkilled: in borany- may diſtinguiſh it. 
1. + when in bloſſom, by! ite having ee 91M 
| diamins to each flower. e e ee ln N 
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is — Jarger, + quicker: in its a it * 
1 conſequently. much more productive: it ſhoots 
very rapidly after mowing, producing a plentiful 
aftermath; and where land is rich, and two crops 
1 * nuch for it to bear, this ſeems 
' 0 be the beſt adapted to ſuch. a purpoſe, and 
5 ſhould cherefore form a principal part of the 
Crop. Us foliage may, perhaps, appear coarſe 
deo ſome; but it ſhould be remembered, that no 
1 Engliſh graſs can be productive, that is not in 
© Ms H / ſame. degree coarſe. In general, the great ad- 
Vantage ariſing from the earlineſs of "this and the 
5 | preceding graſs, is entirely loft. at a diſtance frem ; 
London, where hay making ce mmences late, and | 
yOu” ne , feems to wait for a crop 
ſeriminate herbage, rather thin. 
lg. 3 . e 811 3100 ail; Hrs 
The meadow: re l is more conſined as to its 
growth b naturally in a moiſt ſoll only: _ 
q on bence it is beſt adapted to improve. very. | 
, Woes chat Joy, be: xr | 8 
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ſeed, and produces a very ſmall muſca or fly, pro- 
bably the muſca-frit of Linnæus. The Rev. Mr. 
Swaine has made the ſame obſervations with 
reſpect to this inſect, which deſtroys the ſeed of 
the meadow fox-tail ; and ſeems to be apprehen- 
five from the difficulty of collecting it uninjured, 
that it will be impoſſible ever Nane, it an a 
90 general: euhnte, „ if ß c. abit 
This oraſaiodiſtinguiſhed; ri in ſome. eee 
the eee, of its foliage, and by its producing 
ſoft. ſpike on a long ſtalk early in May. The 
eee. cat!s-tail. graſs produces a ſpike ſome- 
What ſin ilar, but an ER 
Alter inshe ramets; r b don, ieee 
3. Smooth-ſtal ked ee eee, ( Seay : 
T he foliage f .this graſs begins to ſhoot, and to 
aſſume a beautiful verdure very carly in the ſpring 
bot its flowering ſteins are not produceed ſo ſoon, 
by at leaſt a week, as thoſe of the meadow fox 
e El ee iffere 


2 CR ith Fen- aw 
and, where early graſſy paſturage is deratu 
MI. Curtis is of opinion it cannot better be ob- 
I t 1 a * 5 coming theſe three. . 2 


— 


; Sena this an che precedi ing FE 


aden and henes i i keeps its vendure in ng 


be bur ir will ate in thier; der; libs on 3 ; 


of: ©: _ w=_ much more luxuriantly in a 


Ys, 


: it is to be obſerved, however, that 
e 0 ee, ereeps like the couch-graſs, 
enki is ; alemoft as difficult to extirpate: it ought; _ 
therefore; to be cautibuſly introduced, — 


paſturage is not intended to be permanent. 
The · characters which ſerve to diſtinguiſh ts. 
_ poa pratenſit from the pod trivialis, Are, that the 


L 


er has a ſmoothiſtalk; the latter a rough one, 


| { perceptible when drawn betwixt the thumb and 


finger, and vhich ariſes from little ſharp p Points, 


viſible when the ſheath ada eee 


the ſtall is magnified. The #r:vialio>has: a long 


| pointed membrane at the baſe: of the leaf; the 


ee dee pA) 75 e 1 
AE Rough ſtalked m CO DW. 14 
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grafſes more productive, or better adapted for. 
hay or paſturage, it is a tender graſs, and liable 
to be injured by extreme cold, or ęxceſſive 
drought: in wet ground, near bann has, 
been obſerved to grow very tall, while on por 
land it is ſeen to be altogether as diminutive: it 
is perhaps no ſmall recommendation of it, that it 
is à principal graſs in that /uncommonly; produc- 
_ tive meadow near Saliſbury; which-1. ng wave: 
occaſion to mention heręaſteerr 
It is remarkable that the ſeeds of the nl . | 
dial and poa pratemis, but more eſpeeially thoſe 
of the former, are apt to be entanglod, and adhere; 
to each nes * if cob webs had been Wann 


with them. An! Nl . 57 75 Y * wad £ 11 ff A D 
| ee eee cee rim). o. 


the foxeral-grafe AGONY tlics 

þ which, however, — wh - 2 
| ſuperior, at leaſt for the purpoſe of forming ä 
improving meadous: it is larger, and more pro- 


ductive of foliage it "is firitly-plrennial, t 6 
very hardy; and wilt-thrive not only in very wet 
but alſo in dry ground: it has bern found in the 3 


ſand-pits at Chatlton, and the ' ofier-grounds' at | 1 

Batterſea; and it abounds.in che very belt mea« | ” 
dos about London. Mr. Curtis W - 

| Oe likely to ae defi ane 
5 or 5 


enters 385A "I 2 


! and; yet. it has not . 
nr ay commer | 
quality it has, which bids alp t to eee 111 
quickly into more general uſe; it produces more 
eee CE and they are cafily' 


produce its flowering eme out . 
middle of June; à fortnight or three weeks later 
than the meadow fox tail; yet ĩt cannot be con- 
ddered as à late graſs;/ as moſt of the Agroſſis 
r drake aan dwedtien ante 
three weeks later. It muſt be care fully diſtin- 
| Siſhed-from: the ura elafiur, or tall coed 
Wich! is a very ſimilar, but much eee 
6. Creſted dog's tail graſs (Cym/urus criſtatus). 
une from the great character alkinks this 
bears as 4 favorite and wholeſome food for 
— and from ita being found in mores ndeſt 
andtbeſt: paſtures, that it is here rec nded. 
. * urge ee 
: n that wett: it flowers 
U ac ebe 
vot en productive of — As its flowering 
ſtems are alway ——— anten 


Web, 55. F: he e 41. 2 
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ad an al, and een an n are 


| fitteſt for moiſt land. SOT TI 5 


The meadow feſcue, 435 Hover! fine . 


are fitteſt for land either moiſt or moderately dry. 
The ſmooth-ſtalked — en dog. | 
tail, are fitteſt for dry paſture. bee 


The order of e an e 


1 \Sweet-ſcented vernal; 1855 — ane 


3; ſmooth-ſtalked- meadow-z 4. rough- ſtalked 
m . een 8 eee ne 

. ee coil Ho 95-2 3 more 
2 to this liſt, and thoſe too highly deſerving 
"of a place in it but by recommending too ma- 
ny, the difficulty of introducing any might be 


_ Increaſed, without an adequate advantage from 
the variety. Iwill, however, avail myſelf of his 
- lik graſſes as. appeared 10 him moſt nary of | 


to mention ſuch other of th 


© obſervation, wiz . e .  TET ng Mn. & 
Tall oat-graſs, ee, Commor in wer 
meadows, and by the ſides of hearts We _ 
very productive, but coarſe.” 5 ae 
2 en) age a 
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tuation nearly Amilar ta that of the meadone f. 
cue: early, hardy, and productive. . 
Upright brome - graſa, (bromus tr peru- 
har to chalky ſoils, early; and productive; pra- 
miſes ta be: a good graſs. for Gepe and 
4 thrives indeed very well on others. 
: — e tail graſo, fee corals) : ar- | 


< "I So FAA eee 


be., ; not very productive, yet may, perhaps, 
anſwer in certain ſituations, eſpecially as a graſs 
for ſneep; bears the draught of ſummer remark- 
_ ably welb: at all events, ſeems yore likely to an 


1 e een, 
pinion of 4 _ſheep' $ feſcue, which. is i fo much hatred by 
others, and EY Thich the Rev l Seide wittes thus to the # 
Bath Society, (Vol. IL p. $3.) ** Japprehend this graſs to be he 
de valuable at n. - Ir uns obſerved) 10 grow and chtive on 

l qualities and in all Gjpazions, from the drieft: op- 
kund E to the very moiſt parts of meadows. It. 7 
part with. the ſeeds dil ome time after they are ripe, 581 
quite agg. ere an na plea 7 Kue, | 


5 4g 
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ee that 1 el n 
2 BI ms kt : 
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4& rough; coarſe grafs, but ly ly and 
productive; ſoil and A the gare e _ the 


- meadow feſcue. 
_ - Tall feſcue graſs, feftuca al Malt aid. 


coarſe, * re P n , 2 wet fitu- | 


| ations. 


Aan 8 hola e affects 


8 ſituations as the ſmooth-ſtalked meadows | 


gras; is early, and tolerably productive: its fo- 
lage is fine, and of a beautiful green; hence it 


has been thought very fit for a graſs-plot or 
bowling-green ; but it is e e 285 1 


. Ry * 


Meadow 1 bands ( pbleum Wat af 


2 feels wer finuntininn enki ew coke: wag 


and late. 


- Mr. „ Gd 
TE of ſeeds above mentioned, GOO EO = 
fs piece of ground can'be had, WEE nei- 


01 for cultivating them. 


5 thi very moiſt nor very dry, it willanſwer for all 
the ſeeds; they may then be ſown on one ſpot: 
but if ſuch a piece canndt be obtained, they muſt 


ag |  be.ſown 'on; ſeparate ſpots, according to their re- 8 
5 ſpective: qualities; no matter whether in a gar. 
b 3 r, wert are yp er 


. 
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ſeparate row, each row about a foot apart, and 


cover them over lightly with the earth : the latter 
end of Auguſt, or beginning of September, will 


be the moſt proper time for this buſineſs. If the 
weather be not uncommonly dry, the ſeeds will 


quickly vegetate; and the only attentiön they will 
require will be, to be carefully weeded: in about 
a fortnight from their coming up, ſuch of the 


bf Aants as grow thickly together may be thinned, 


and (thoſe which are up tranſplanted, wy as to 
ee more rows of the ſame graſ̃ . 
If the winter ſhould be very Maag e 


natives, as ſeedlings they may receive injury; 


therefore it will not be amifs to protect n _ 
mats, fern, or by ſome other contrivance.  , 

Advantage ſhould be taken of the firſt wry. 
.. weather inthe ſpring, to roll or tread them down, 
in order to faſten theit roots in the earth, which 


* - 


te froſt generally looſens: care muſt ſtill be taken 
to keep them perfectly clear from weeds, As the 


ring advances; many of them will rhrow/ up 


their flowering ſtems, and ſome of thera will con. 
tinue to do ſo all the ſummer. As the ſeed in 


e es eee be very 
Nat 
en time the 15505 of Moblginatphittns; which 


in now bear ſeparating, ſhould be dibided and 


d, fo as ie ſorm more rous f the roots | 


* £ R 5 
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of the ſmooth-ſtalked; meadow-graſs, in particu- 
lar, creeping like couch-graſs, may readily be int 

creaſed in this way; and thus, by degrees, a large 

plantation of theſe. n, mar. be ſeemed, ay, 
. ſeed collected. 88875 
While the ſeeds are e ere hs 8 

or pieces of ground which are intended to be laid 

down, ſhould be got in order. Af very ul, 


r if this ſhould. not be thought. eee ir 

vill be proper: to plow up the land and harrow it e 
eatedly;, burning the roots of -couch-graſs, a | 

ther noxious. plants, till the ground is become 

 tolerably clean; to zender it perfectly, ſo, ſome 

3 ee as \potai o or, turnips, eee *.. 


R * n MAE e 


nd. propoſed ta be lad 


* 
and PORTER ay to form i 
i 8 MN 2 
* 
* 8 1 #1 . 


p14 ef, ee N OS LG e PRINT * 


t ieee que pint 


** ked edo 5 eee ditto 
a 22 2 22 wwe, 72 tall dit 
a SpA. COB Sub gl bapangoterenon waere ditto 
1 1 :Sneet-ſcented vernal —— after ditto 
ER e Durch. 
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— ; JV TATE VET ———— 5 
wi rd-clover, urzholium pratenſe, . wo 5 
road-clover of the ſhops 


Male. For wet land, — coi ney 
ſmooth- ſtalked meadow, may be omitted, N 

eh the mere pat lg) 
Such a compoſition as this; ſown in the pro- 
FR portion of about two to two and a half buſhels 
per acre, on a' ſuitable ſoil, ita favorable'fitua. 
tion, would, as Mr. Curtis aſſerts; form in two 
years a moſt excellent "meadow; and as all the 
Plants ſow n, are ſtrong hearty perennials, they 
vin * rm by 


nn 75 


, 7 4 4 to ; A 2 . | wy n or barley,” 5 51 Nev 3 
is Ser — even ple o 
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trefoil, as it is commonly called, is a native of 
Great Britain, and found on the higheſt moun- 
tains of Scotland. This graſs is alſo known by 
the name of cow-graſs and cow-clover. It i 
perennial, and is ealily diſtinguiſhed: from the 
common broad clover; with which however 3 
it has been often confounded, even by bota- 
niſts. The ſtalks of the red trefoil are weak 
and hairy, the ſtipule which embrace the fgor 
ſtalks of the leaves are narrow and very hairy ; 
the heads of the flowers are rounder than, 


and not ſo hairy as, thoſe of the clover, whoſe 
riſe twice the height of the other. The heads of 
the flowers of the meadow-trefoil are larger, more 
aval, and more hairy, than thoſe of clover; their 
June eee erase and nume 


3 ceping 
_ perennial; This in'tneadows and paſtures is a vu- 
NT but its ſeed ĩs not to be found in the 
s. Mr. Curtis is of opinion, that this ute. 
ly called de a It is x orc] 
e-prafs. i ay wle I. 8 
| wy 
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hop-clover, is the irifolium pratenſe * capitu. 
la lupuli ; and the ſmaller kind of this, commonly 
called none-ſuch, or -black-ſeed, is the trifolium 
luteum, lupulinum, minimum. The former is what 
I have before mentioned, as being much uſed in 
this country for ſowing with clover: it is a hardy 
perennial plant, and is c NE _ wholeſome 
for horſes. e e 
- Our meadows awe us 5 main: Shea AY 
foil, or honey ſuckle. graſs, beſt known by the 
name of white Dutch clover, which is the rifo- 
um pratenſe album of C. Bauhin, or trifalium re- 
for laſting paſtures or meadows, becauſe it is the 
fweeteſt and moſt abiding of all the plants of this 
kind. This white clover, beſides being peren-, 
 nial, ſends forth roots and ſhoots from every joint 
of its long trailing branches; for it does not riſe 
high, and thereby forms the cloſeſt ſwerd of any 
of the artificial 1 it is — _ 


| The. ene this- e e im pos ed an- 
" from Holland: in large quantities, 1 


maſan why it has acqui ene, of Dutch 
e 1 eh Clover; 


* 
8 

*. 2 : $ 
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_ clover: though it is not more a native of that 


country than of this gp for it is very common in 
the paſtures all over England. The ſeeds how 


ever, have never been much collected here, though 
they may be ſaved as eaſily as thoſe of theit 


| clover. It might therefore be worth the farmers : 


while to ſow an acre or two with this white clo- 


5 ver unmixed, merely for the ſake of its ſeeds, 


which are often ſold at a great price. He would 
thus ſave the expence of buying them himſelf, 


and would find e mug wn . en Hochad | 


wenn” OLA _= 
With eefpets 0 che thanuring ” mw is 


is neceſſary to obſerve; that unmixed dung can 
not be laid over them with any degree of ceco-. 


nomy or effect, becauſe it will be dried, parched, 


and exhauſted by the ſun, air, and wind. before 


_ mucilage and juices are waſhed into the fa 
To employ it ann wan moſt e 

: 1 hould de inti 8 

. chalk, or road Arte or ana or in pat hy 


ſerves as the: vehicle to convey them into the ſoit. 
Soap. n eee _ ge is 1 


ſtuff, Which ſhall have previouſly abſorbed: its 
rich juices, and which, by till detaining them 


5 Yi 
* 
4 jo 


; 1 "ld: be much ay 6d alle 5 
a: meadow' before it is dreſſed; both to open the 
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very dncellar dreſſing for am eadow, conveyed over 


it either by means of ſmall drains, or by a water- 


the Rrees and roads around London. 


aue and make a way for the manure to fub- 


ade und rench the voots ef the plants, and alſo 


e er moſi and other weeds that may 
matted on the ſurface. M. Chatezuvieux's 


implement for this purpoſe; nor do I know any 


reaſon why it has not hitherto been very univer- 
filly adopted in this country: Mr. Baker, of Dub. | 


lin, made uſe of it yy ende ed me 1 
name of a ſcariſicator. Ea if 


This implement is ee e an 


only a beam, with three coulters fixed in it, and 


two handles, like thoſe" of a plough, by which it 


is guided: the 'coulters are placed, two before 
and one behind, forming a triangle ; and the dif- 
tance at which they cut the foil is three or four 


inches. I prefer this implement to what we now 
give the name of ſcarificator, or drag-harro -: 
| this is not, in my opinion, near ſo effectual for 

opening the earth, and cutting the roots of * 


ene which makes them ſhoot out afreſn. 


This rhree-coultered e be improved 
; 


TC i op anch eee | 


iltered plough ſeems to me an admirable 


\ 
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by wheels to regulate the depth to which the coul- 
ters ſhould go; and theſe might be increaſed to 
five in number: A meadow ſhould; be manure 
every ſecond or third-year, if we. a 49; be 

productive. Ay, e e ene 1 


Wy £9" 


The watering of meadaws, Where A | 
opportunity to do it with advantage, is another 
great ſource of their fertility. Much difference 


of opinion his ariſen, even amangſt the; farmers 


themſelves, about the real cauſe of the fertility 


oceaſioned by this operatiom: but I-anpret 20 


may-flow; from different cauſes, according to the ; 


| nature and ſituation of the waters employed. 


bea. Quithetdeat- en. Bab endes ils 
Saliſbury; there ia a ver ſingular ſmalb meadow, 


of about two acres and an half, belonging 10 Lord 
Rivers. It is fituated on a hittle brook; is fre- 
quently overflowed, and ſometimes continues ſo 
great part of the vinter, and bears the greateſt 
burthen in a wet ſeaſon. The graſs upon it gene- 
rally grows to the height of about eighteen inches, 
and then falls and runs along the ground. in knots, 


to the length of fixteen or eighteen feet: but the 


eee eee 70 its | 


1 is rn in a ſeaſou, and hs — 0 


- quanciry i is generally. about twelve loads, or tons 


20 hay, the firſt unn, fix: the ſecond, 
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01 gh b Tometimes eee more. The 2 


——— 0b bean etna ale — a = 
even Pigs eat it very greedily. When made into 

: excellent, and improves beaſts s greatly. 
his -horſes wilb/cat it: in prefe= 
rence to corn mixed with chaff, when both are ſet 


efore them together. It is thought, that this graſs 
is a ſpecies of the/-agroftis polynorpha, mentioned 
by Hudſon in his Flora Anglica v. Be that as it 
1 rde extreme fertility of this-little ſpot j is no 
doubt owing to its being overflowed in the winter 
w ſpring by-the-adjoining Rreame inn, upon 
3 inquiry, it has been found, that when the ſeaſon 
A dry, and it has not been overflowed, the crop 
| of graſs is not near ſo large. Ir has alte been | 
vatered, takes its riſe from among ſome limeſtone 
&s ande comes ey ahem A n | 
* abs rs are ne e prize ary 
— and) dheeeſany: roger) talkin 
„ neee and carriec over dry lands, will, | 
4 Sham lot by lane Promonei vegerativns: * | 


8 Nn 'Bath Soc. Trax: Vel . p. 97- Mr. Curt Wi exa- 
"mined the graſs of this me low ver coords pen nn 
MINE it to W N e it | 
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if theſe waters are impregnated with any noxious 
minerals, ſuch as copperas, alum, ſulphur, &c. 
they will check vegetation: if, on the contrary, 
they are impregnated with calcareous earths, as 1 
have mentioned above, or if they are charged 
with manure, the drainage oſ farm yards, fine 
pulverized earth, &c. &c. which they depoſit on 
thoſe lands they overflow ; then the cauſe of the 
great fertility of thoſe lands is + viſible, and that 
fertility will be. increaſed in proportion to the 
quantity of calcareous. or ſeculent. matter there 
Ae Feige as „ 
Thoſe 3 1 Wake Pa e FE ah | 
opportunities of watering their meadows, : very 
Juſtly obſerve, that the water Vhich has been uſed,” 
or ſtrained, as they call it, is not ſo effectual as 
vhat comes immediately from the ſtream or river: 
chis is natural, for the water having already made 
a depoſit of the matter with which it was charged. 
cannot be ſuppoſed to make another equally great. 
But in uſing water for this purpoſe, it would be 
an eaſy matter to eſtimate its value, by putting 
ſome into a milk pan, and letting it ſtand for ſive 
or ten days, to obſerve what depoſit it wal 825 


- by-filtrating it through fine bloſſom paper. . 
Watering of meadows has this 8 over „ 
other modes of conveying manure ; that by ſub- 


- Givgei ir carries yo with it the fertilizing mat- 
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ter, which is thus conveyed: to 1 roots abs 
plants, where it is really required. Watering 
ale e eee e of every vegetable 
and anĩmal 1 found in the earth, and 
pi eee greatly to meliorate: the ſoil | 
underneath the: ſwerd. . ente N 

It theiſpring proves dry, ae eee wa- 
tered as ſoon as the froſty ſeaſon is over: and this 
may be continued till the graſs begins to ſhoot. 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and the earth 
remains moiſt, no current of water ſhould be 


admitted, till the earth looſened by the froſt is 
. ſettled, and che ſurface- become pretty dry: For 


even the gentleſt current would carry off the fine - 
mould looſened by the froſt. After the graſs has 
begun to ſhoot, and the weather is become mild, 
the water ſhould be adminiſtered more ſparingly. 
Care ſhould be taken not to allow cattle to come 
Neath e ee ee , 
F eee eee eee | 

- iden here fa weotplors corituiad) uf wt 
by means «of chatuttle and en the meadows 


gr und but then only in the- night time. 
| When the ſecond crop of hay is off, the weather 


'*. then becomes cooler; and the flooding may be uſed 


more freely, which will bring up a large crop of 
3 The latter end of autumn an, 
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| ſon when the water is richeſt and moſt i impreg- 
nated, and may be the longeſt continued: but 
care ſhould be taken to let it off, before any froſt 
appears. The channels for conveying the water 
over the meadows ſhould have a very gentle de- 
clivity, as well as the drains which carry it off. 
One inch in an hundred feet is enough. for the 
former, and one half that fall is ſufficient for the 
latter. The channels ſhould: be, led. along the 
higheſt parts of the meadow; ; they ſhould be wide 
rather than 3 and diminiſh as they go, x 
thes contrary, ſhould be on i the loweſt ground, 0 
increaſe as they run, that the Vaters may Foe: 
gently, and. without devaſtation. -.. Et 5 5 2 
Watering or flooding « of meadows, where the ES 
water is good, has added fo amazingly. to their „ 
fecundity, chat it bas often been thought worth 
while to be ar the expence of erecting mills, and l 
other N ines, Ti dg vin Ry, for onion. WO 
: them. 15 7 47 iis 55: f 
5 \ When adn Df inn is to be made DE. 
into hay. the farmex will be directed! in the _ 
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me crop is et it thould be cut as 1 de 3 
N n ale graſs grows, yellow : thr” if ieftands — 
| net be 2 by the rotting. of the 
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en Ercurgſtanct⸗ adtit, the propef Choice 


mains in the root, the ſooner the next crop will 


| Þring u op. + "A dewy ' ot dufky morning is belt for 
| cutting e 
fands beſt to the fcythe? Tir tlie non dige ls it 
is dry, and rectines irg head. 
Funes in general ate Hot neten ane 
do tnelt Fay ranking. he 


graſs; for belng thin fulleſt of fap, it 


reit cer t be 


üttained fd, bo babe it quite dt, fie is; fret from 
extraneous moiſtufe; but not from its ne 

b which Moufd be 
> and never will ute it. "The lels bay it turned, or 


Prefetved 3 much ad 'potfible, 


umbled Wollt, che better, 16 it be dry! and tb 

ck attention aft Kill 

obſervation of the weather i is ſo neceffary 

4 direct all the operations of hay-making,"Yiat 
thu 

15 to rudence an a 1 75 ractite. 5 85 de bet Ss. : 

Ton, ir is neceſmity for me 
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in London, diſtributed ſome of the ſeeds of the 
herd or timothy-graſs, and alſo of the fowl-graſs, 
which were recommended by the Rev. Dr. Elliot, 


upwards of twenty-five years ago. It is however 


no great ſign oſ their ſucceſs, that we have never 
heard more mention made of them, This muſt 
always be the fate of foreign plants, when com- 


peting With the native productions of the ſoil, 


where earth, and air; and climate are un hes nf 
genial 16 them. e DB BAROLO TEHT ioo 
There is, however, Another trial af the 0 
kind, no made, ur kiking. to introduce a new 
can grifs, which is faid to unite the — 


generd 6f the turfmropüu and alppecurus. 


/ 


| deity . Tohg verticillits” päniele and! ripens Huh 


ſeed about the rtiddle of Auguſt. Ft is 'equally 
patient of ecefftye Heut br cold. It propagate 


by Tobt ma joint, a8 well as by feed Tt is Per- 


| eckt tender and free flöm ſpines, down, or hair: 
it is aT it a verdan ſtare: "and eicher in che 
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nagement of lands in, paſturage. ., The, good or 


bad ſtate of thoſe lands affects all the 


with which we are moſt intimately connected. 


and conſequentiy it very materially affects 
ſelves, through that medium. 
the health and good. condit 
| horſes, cows, ſheep, and 


: 
ol 
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1. 


ion of the, fa 


our 
It is obvious, that 


T's. 


depend very much 


upon his attention and 9 not only to keep 
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ney, and which forcibly proves the utility, er a. 
ther, indeed, the neceſſity of a thorough atten- 
tion to this OCH): When he arrived at Tornea, 
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the inhabitants complained to him, of a terrible 
diſeaſe that raged among the horned cattle, which 
died by hundreds, ſoon after their being turned 
into their ſpring paſtures. They requeſted Lin- 
næus to conſider this 1 and give them as 
| hong ON 

This great man obſerved; midi kw et a 
city, That the cattle died, as ſoon as they left off 
their winter fodder, and returned to grazing. 


That the diſeaſe diminiſhed as the ſummer ad-. 


vanced. That in the ſpring, the cows were driven 
into a meadow near the city, and that they chiefly - 
died there. That their bellies ſwelled, they were 
ſeized with convulſions, and in a few days ex- 
pired with dreadful bellowings. + That no man 
dared to flay the recent carcaſſes, for their hands 

and faces ſwelled, were inflamed, and even mor- 

| uten and that death had ſometimes enſued. 5 
Theſe and other circumſtances, made D 

_ ſuſpect poiſon; and as he paſſed over the river in 
. boat, he chere beheld che long leaved water 
hemlock, which the beaſts, greedy of green food, 
had devoured in the ſpring, when little elſe pre- 
| ſented elf but declined eating it, as the ſea- 
Ion ed, and thus the diſeaſe diminiſhed... 
He Ru et. this plant, till he came to the 
Wenn men, Limmengen, when, ro 45 
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that tou, he n the ande couple at 
Tame. iD ag 631 n tte LOR 3115 
I have given this ici) the more hin Fran 
. I could not have produced a ſtronger in- 
ſtance of the neceſſity of carefully. . tao 
the plants which prevail in paſtures. 
On inſpecting paſture. and da; in 
_ enetal, many noxious and poiſonous plants, will 
1 ae and ſometinies.in conſiderable quanti- 
Of theſe kinds are, among others, 'hen- 
So 3 hemlock, the aconite, or deidly. night- 
made, and ſeveral ſpeeies af dropwort, which, if 
taken in by cows, with their food, &c. _—_ 
nerally cauſe diſeaſe, and ſometimes death. 
It may be alleged, that inſtinct is 2 ec 


oy 1 guide to almoſt every ſpecies: of animals, in the 


chotes of their od." Tie is generally, but not 
ptio yy _ pita! en 


then these off m—_ 
youre. be ee but when herds!of them 
confined within narrow iheltiſurts, where ſuch 
Aeieds plants abound. and kept there till little 

_ that is green remains; ir id ahmoſt impofſible but 
chat ſome of the cattle/ muſt he diſagrecably af- 
fected 100 ſuch plants; When they are naten 
In Proportion chen as puftüre- lands ate cleared 
bf Men and bother rider lands, the danger is 
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1 leflened;, and a ccoligerable adjantage will be 5 5 


5 9 our r ſuſtenance, 
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rendered capable of producing, 2 larger ae 5 
of wholeſome herbage. 
All neat beaſts have a natural cendency to o boys: 
ing, and. flatulent diſorders. It j ls therefore a du- 
ty of the greateſt importance to the farmer, to 
| — and plant in his paſtures and hedges ſuch 
4 herbs, in proper. quantities, as are found to be 
5 the beſt remedies for theſe and ſuch other com- 
p ints AS cattle. are moſt incident to. Among | 
many that. might be mentioned, the following | 
herbs are very falutary ; loroghs ee n Fe 
raway,:and.cummin.: .... 51 85 | 
450 The health and lives of people reſiding i in _ 
| alure dependent . on the 
| and good condition. of milch-caws ; milk 
| being 2 vegetable juice, 1 ner or leſs 
* . of-ahe good. or bad qualit the plants on 
Fhich COW? feed. rte 36.251 gk 
5 „Nik, and . iter, cheeſe, 
many of our luxuries, are conſiruent parte 
of. our. daily food, from the earlieſt o the laſt 


der ia isse conſequently grear care gught to dhe hp 
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therefore be employed in any plarfuir- that ads 
more to the intereſt and health of "mankind, than 
© the increafing the quantity, and improving the 
© quality of cows milk. The _ will be een 
en the reward will be ample.” 
That "cows are frequently Uiteatea,” is a well 
non fact: and it is alſo well known, that their 
diſeaſes generally proceed from unknown cauſes. 
Few dairies of cows remain a whole ſummer 
healthy. Five out of thirteen have been known 
-to die in one ſeaſon; and the moſt noted Cow- 
Leaches could not eilt er, 0 or even . at _ 5 
diſſeaſe, or its cauſem. . 
There is much reaſon to aticve; Aut the mitk i 
of diſeaſed cows is too often mixed with the reſt, | 
"and made” into butter, cheeſe, '&c. If then it 
appears, that cows are diſeaſed, and die annually, . 
without the nature or cauſe of the diſtemper be- 
ing diſcovered, and of diſtempers to which this 
ſpecies of animals are not naturally ſubject, it 5 
b0ò0 de preſumed the moſt reaſonable way" Wt. 
1 Lerch for theſe cauſes i in their food. r 
Many excellent meadows and pettufes 1 
ber ele ind "buſhes, ſhrubs, weeds, mmoſe-bills, 


ant-hills, "and the Iike, chat a great art of them 
is oftentimes e e er . 5 
„ | F a 1 15 8. 07 
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tion of the remainder cannot be mowed; but in 


patches, to the manifeſt detriment of the huſ.. 
bandman, whoſe firſt care in that en N oy 
1 removing of theſe obſtacles. 

J have already mentioned Mr. Platt: de 
al eaſy directions for grubbing up ſhrubs and 
eee br means OY, a 1 "NE dong _ 
fork.” 5 N 

The Rev. Dr. Elliot e een nir o o ex 
perience, when any buſny growth is to be extir- 
pated by cutting it down; always to chooſe for 
this buſineſs a cloudy. day, in June, July, and 
Auguſt; becauſe the ſtumps will bleed more : 
freely at ſuch a time, and conſequently will die 
ſooner, than when the hot rays of the ſun ſhine 
upon them and dry up the ſap. For the ſame 
. reaſon; a ſharp implement uſed in cutting is pre- 
ferable to a blunt one, as it leaves the mouths of 
the tubes more e to IP the I: to flow 
Lr Fed 5215245: HE 

Traſh thus Wbt hank 'or cut: r pink but the 
eſt, ON SRO be burns, in 


eie is N be 
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| them well with, hot lime, or, failing 
| that with; hot wood aſhes, or ſoap-aſhes... -This 
compeaſt will make an excellent dreſſing for tha 


field after it has lain ſome time, and. ſhould then 


be ſpread. over the ſurface; of the: ground. The. 
ſpots on which the mole or ant-h ood, ſhould | 


; above compoſt, —5 laid down. with clean grals 
ſeeds, Thus, a Wen wil be Rik. daſs 


ane chem before. NT ATE PTY ar mY o Bang. | 
eral produce * ant-hills. has often 

wough miſtake, ſuppoſed to be. vild 
| zee. and as this berb is ſalutary i in ita nature, | 


* their paſtures, from an idea that they furniſhed | 
a. medicinal cepaſt to, their berg eke, ue -. 
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- groundz- it - chills and ſours it, and the graſi will 
become rank and extremely coarſe. If care be 
not taken to drain ſuch land, che graſs will di- 
85 miniſh-by degrees, and will be ſucceeded by ruſh- 
es and flags, and he reduced to little value. The 
ſoil maſt liable to this is, cold ſtiff clay, where 
the water cannot penetrate, ſo that the wet it re- 
_ ceives in winter conrinuge-rill e ws. the heat 
re, 
5 eee of draining welt lande i ie, — 
| doing what-I have already directed for arable 
lands, Which is, to draw deep furrows with the 
plough acroſs thoſe places where the water is apt 
to lodge, and aſterwards to. ſcour. and deepen 
them with a ſpade. Theſe muſt be made to com- 
municate with larger drains, or ditches, which 
| ſhould then convey the collected water 29a ftream; - 
| pond; or lake, If no ſuch receptacle is within 
reach; ditches or tanks muſt be dug to receive the 
water, and the earth dug out of them ſhould. be 
mixed with lime or marle, and ſpread on- . 
land: making thus me neceſſity. 
Meadoys or paſtures which lie flat, — — 
b conſiſts of looſe earth; chat affords an eaſy 
paſſage to Water, whilſt a ſtiff ſoit underneath re- 
tains it, art apt to grow ſour and cold by means | 
of this exceſs of maine I W in 5 
| proper. 


by . 


proper. Or, to mention one more, which is the 
moſt ſimple of all, becauſe it requires no mate- 
rials but thoſe which the drain itſelf furniſhes : 
Let a labourer ſlide off a ſod or turf from the top 
of the propoſed drain, a little wider than his 
| Tpade: "this ſod or turf muſt be cut of a wedge 
form, the upper or graſs fide being the narroweſt; . 
this is caſily done by the labourer's ſloping, his 
ſpade in cutting the fides. This turf is taken off 
in lengths of a foot or eighteen inches, and laid 
-on one fide of the drain. The ſpade is then em- 
ployed to take out one ſpade- full more of mould 
under the turf; a narrow ſpade is employed to 
take out another depth of mould under the for- 
„ laſtly, a ſcoop is employed, a little 
maiarrower than the ſecond ſpade ;"and thus we 
dae à drin diminiſhing from top to bottom. 
| 1 Take then the turf, and, turning it upſide down, 5 : 
let it into the drain as far as it will go, ae „ 
preſſing it down ſo as to form like a keyſtone be- 
tween the two ſides of che drain: as ir will nor 
and cannot go to the bottom, it will leave a ca- 
vity underneath, for the watercourſe; and the ou 
mould may be replaced over it, and ſprinkled 
With graſs ſeeds. Such à drain will laſt ten, 
twelve, or twent 1 and may be made for a 
| ny e inn es 00177 
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15 ene, 125 muſt be ee ene hve indo- | 
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ps the ſame time there are ſeyeral, plants, 
which, arne improper or. hurtful they may be 
_ + in. meadows an in paſtures, yet are not only .uſe- 
of ful, but even, x profiles when, in 1 7 roper 


ingfa af C, Bauhin, a8d .the wex.of, Lin- 
Theſe propagate . nen een ; 
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his cattle 'wholeſome green food in the winter; 
vhen nol other plant can be hadi fit for that uſe. 
It is ſaid, that e eee Je ih 

in Wales, many years ago, for bruiſinig 
When furze drr raiſed —— 
rally Vo lte re weir 


| tle during the firſt year and wow il Dei to 
moe er dur int nen Odd: en per | 


Jorſe ailyia ax hey dong 
—— und it ſaidd, fl 
R dona fithis 


raw, rr 
e the growth of the peur mold be as | 
battle. eee rd ee eee 


% * 
« 15 
= 


4 £5 x 


ſt way is, to cut it up in ; 


They burn alſo ir 
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wan their urine, their 


e ac eile ae 


EE En en 


The. twige of 1 dagegen e of 


e ee eee e are che ln or 


for mikingvof dry — — 


for rharching : being 1 


ration. **Ropes; Ii 


ITT hah, ; e a 8 
ande fibres of this plant, of which eee 


uſed to make a kind of ft, Y eee 
£ © Mc "Bradley tas calculated, chat un acre of 


pay bor the rent of the la 


ers are more pleaſing; | 
ae a than thoſt of this 


85 plans, and. eſpecially. of the ſpecies called: the | 


SH T7390. es 2 le bt £5 


e T 


fords ſome ſhelter, in that inc 


The other uſes of broom are, that 
yielding ſome food for ſhecp in winter, it alſo af: 

weil as from the heat of the fan in the Fimmer. 
o excellent athes, richly: im- 


W vitth ſalts. . 17 Ar ; e * FS. EE TER 
979 . an is one — we. 


vis worth upwards of ſox Pounds; or the 


8 25 bees e beñdes the wyths/ and 


10 


be: popes fas Sed tower - 
grounds, and adds, that the beſt way of killing it | 
is, Hy\cuning-iroftan/whilnic is in graf,Þparti- | 


54 me, alen tho:cirulation of the Stang 
| Thi tubes wild chen hlegd te death, or af ih eh 
nne. ann the roots will fon tet.. 


— —_— plans: yields n 5 
; r quantity of alkaline ſali. For this xeafon 
Dr ſor making of 


d Wiles, ſenſible of this (quality in fern afbes, 

8-2 n d mem in 
: | | ? 3 en, 

bellen nie 2067 ay [lhcoctits oY 010 | 


© Trees planted among fern wilkthrive err 
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r wy Zettel eee, 


© _— of fixed, alkaline ſalt, 


pot opengl ache > Thy poor; People in Scotland = 
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5. Reeds, ruſhes; flags, and ſuch like aquatics 


cut deeper than their roots, their nouriſhment is 


cut off from them. A compoſt of hot lime; ſonp- 
athevand foor will likewiſe kilb chern, and ſo will 


_ plowing: therm up and laying the land up in hight 
ridges to drain or mowing thein very early while 
the ſup is in them i but if hay be made of this 
growth, it ſhould not he dried tod mueh; becauſe, 
char will increaſe its coarſeneſs, Plants of this 


uſe of which is for e ws en fimall 
bences in gardens, &c. We, e 32 20% 
AQuantities of weeds, are . introduced 


| into paſture-grounds, by the ill e | 


mers; who, in hard winters and very dry ſum- 


mers, feed their cattle Were; with fout ſtraw, _ i 


haulm, vetches, c. 


3 N KN : 1 oy: 1 1 7 
WOE) or their ee e ee ee e 
n Me TY - 


ech de lng with Aae eee ap 


Vantage which paſtures” receive from ame 
ppread upon the ſurface of the ground. eus 22 


have mentioned with regard to meado 
dhe fich particles of theſe, mandfes eee 


down the car to the root of the! plants. 
3 ; Hb e 


kind always indicate à good ſoil; for a bad one 
vin not nouriſh them, eſpecially reeds, the chief | 


What 
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— chereſorei upon: this fables; in 

treating of meadows, applies equally: ta paſtures. 

oh both -with- regard tu manures and the-uſe of, the 
Tuoesiſicaor. for their more eaſy admiſſon. 
I᷑ ce ſhelly ſand on many: patta of aur ſea, coat. 
: Which I have. before mentioned ſo much ee 

ſmall gtitty gravel, road: driſt, lime-rubbiſh, the 
cChopping of chalk or lime - ſtones, are . 

5 lent manures for cold clayey paſtures. . 

Nlarle is: the greateſt improver of andy lab 

particularly the ſhell märle; for, being eaſily diſ⸗ | 

| be it readily enters and enriches, the ground. 

It efore'.a. treaſure wherever it is found: 

wa for it will apply the en almoſt Ob other 
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bor this purpoſe, dig a quantity of 6005 1 0 


mor eight loads, io begin wich, in ſpits abour N 
| 4 as OG as common Es rg a for Mr : 2 


| furze; bruſh· wood, faggots,. 3 ls,- Za 
7 other, combuſtidles, and ar md this, 10 5 8 
pieces of f,cley, two or three ſpits thick, ti at the 
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the fdr do licht it at, and ano! 

make a draught. When the fire is well 
ad the ſurrounding vlay bens ib be ho 
heated, ſtop up theſe holes with clay and 812 
nue; to add, as before, more pita of the ſame, 
Placed i in ſuch order, that the fie may be pent 
up within the heapf and never ſuffered to go out ; 

for if ee e Worktmuſt = 


$a 


- ie eee SOLD n 51 5 r 

7 Lat that ihe ft ür off eight loads of this | 
ns are burnt; the \Roar-aichin the eben 5 
© willbeſo: prion hoy dee ye, rm + brought 


mo u e ebe 
1 Hundred date arenen have been : 


the it has riſe 6nd 7's vr, „ 
* of ene Novel ef need A vl 
5 thebe fore built in this eaſe, and „ 
dhe 86 of ee are wheeled" hy and thrown | 


* N . 5 2 8 Mile ; » 
ble to marſhyipe ure 
t: gravel. r 
i” "MR EL ; - ÞC 4 * = e£ 
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: have betdre TT 80 Bs e 
| N There are: in this kingdbm, vaſt! tracts 


5 e of Heep. e 


1 mierte "TY 


wh 1 t in be prothy ſtrong, eleancignevel 3b deft. 


by: degret᷑s loſes ita marſhy appearance;. 
be deems to e eee Th 


{6 that the moiſtuge; evaporatss,:/: of ont oc 


L Have before ſtared this $68, when, venting of 


he digg ef beg. „ „„ 
A ding i646 lid 06 aſhes land, e 


* 


no re 7 Sener e INS: PR Y 


i= remarkably ret, [nn ni cellen food 
ep; and us the welfare of theſe creatures 50 0 


| me utmoſt eviiſeQuence to be of the: moſt eſſen⸗ 
tial branches!ofgurmanufafiunes,: very great ca 


tion ſhould be obſerved in i¹ng any alteration 


nm their ally till at be cleuflyicvinceñ by experi. | 
oe Kent, unt chetter paſtures docs Hot mare i 


Das Je 6 a? J b. [yy Fo Of * | 


* „ * 
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0 e mee wang cl 


| bliſh this fad. n a e 
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gravel FOE Withuang: in othen e 
Winne 6 Weh ſoils being bande o 
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ta 2 or leſs Hlepth; Achorer,ho — 
this, cord, and dreſſing; of ir when enten. 
all that is: here wanteds: but the dre 

be light and frequently repeated: Where the 
tom is Shalk with a thin covering ee — 
challe ſtuawad chinly on the ſurſact ĩs a god and 
cheap nn this, eG b 


theſe excellent and — ER 1 wo 5 
berger terne, * 
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Fi ea cannot live without n 
_ the driving them fart is ndt only exgenſive but 
great loſs of time, and prejudieial te the health 
of the heaſts themſelves} particularly in hot wea- 
ther! This is ſo ſenſibhi elt: in many parts f 
England, chat people her been obliged ta dig 
wells, even to ſuch a depth is frequently eo require 
 the/affiſtanceof Horſes to Ora the water. The 
nieans bfr git eaſily come at} muſt there 
5 e ofitheland; here it can 
be ſo procuted, and art of very eſſential conſe... 
"__ A Oe PR men ara 
. e 
= mw lere v nden ate e bee 
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** to elle Wrath: ſame ſpot of 
ground. Or where ſwarms of little flies are ſeen 
in the ſame place, and near to the ground;.in.the 
morning after ſun- riſe. Or let a man, before: 
riſe, lie down flat on his belly, reſting his bin on 
Hig Giſt: Placed cloſe to the ground, | 
Horxizontally-an« ſedfaftly;to-the/eaft:: If he e 
zmulous- v⸗ our ariſe from any particular 
ſpot, luer eee eee and water will be 
found underneath: but this. experiment will only 
hold good on ground which is dry. Or dig a 
hole three feet ſquare and five feet deep, at ſun- 
ſet, place a pan or balon, rubbed wich. oil on che 
inſide at the bottom of the hole, and turn the: 
pan upſide down; cover it with dry hay, or fern, | 
or one and over char with earth; and if any 
. of are found-ftanding:onats; infige - 
next dt Nene ee er t e | 

left all might in a trendh of this kind, and water 
dan be ſqueened our of it the next dais thiꝭ too 
| pr mas eg dune — en 
making of antfial fg renne. 308 ey 


wy * e a pools. ea i, may 
| CE 1 1 25 
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| be formed-with facility ; but in looſe; ſous, other 
means muſt be uſed. For this purpoſe) mark out 

à2 circular piece of ground, whaſe fliameter ia 
twenty yards, more or leſs, and dig out a ſoat of 
cular. Then begin to ſorm it in the ſhape of a 
center be four and à half or five feet. On the 
bottom and ſides ſpread lime finely:pawderdd two: 
or ine mn the.tougheſt 7 


$I was rn in its ; natural bed, ' you | 
che Seen | 


told ee ausge thancan bees 
cqualy apes 40 earch it hich moth bestand 5 
loſs —— W i 0 511 dene 00 e 


A piece of ground ſhould be: choſen, 


1 


tete ig 4 deſcent: eee +be 


ny: 8 in 
Prins. | 
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ſpring, are the beſt ſeaſons for making theſe ponds, 
and each material; ſhould beef qual thickneſs; 
from the middle to che edge: The leſs Water is 
uſed in ſlacking the lime, the better it will he. 
Salt marſhes art generally very rich land but 
they moſt commonly lie ſo flat, that it is inceef- 
ary; for. che owner to keep all the water he can 
fram them. -Theſe lands fatten-all-ſortz; of dat- 


ile the ſooneſt of any, Aud: preſerve ſheep anoſt 


effrectually from the rot: nay, if a ſheep is cai mad 
an ſent tothe marſhes, the rt Mill. procigd ug 
fdrther; This ũs attributed to thes ſaltꝶ adus 
| faomer has been known to drive his ſheep ii 
the ſea, and to make them! ſwallow ſealcuurerz = 
Which he Wund to have the ſamieteffert as feed2 
ing on the ſalrmarikes. 1010238 8 cn ati 
Iwill here add, that when farmer is obliged 
to ted hi catile awith ſuch corſe hay as thezvare = 
not fond of, heil do well to mix ſalta with at To 
in the proportion of:twgipaupd: to one hunde 
eight: This wilk quicken their appetite, and 
may be theameans of ꝓreſerving heir healtheddz 


The American black graſs has been mentions - 


4 à plant Which bad greatly: improved their | 
ſult marſhes in that country. The ſteds f it 
werb in conſequente ſent for from Mew. England 


| bur whether theyweteitried}0s wich what ſucceſs, 


I have not been able en n, 2127 Uo grs 
boss A r 


"ET 
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Aer he Spatiiſh plant nume Kati PER | 
whiath-birilla; is made, were cultivated with ſue | 
ceſs in this country, Lam pefſuaded it muſt be 
on marſhes recovere® from the cſea, and from 
vhende it is excluded by embankments. - 4 88 

Small dairy orgraſs farms, in eee e 
of great tons are certainly more proſitable than 
ſmall arable ones. This the landlörd knows f for 
ne has always paſo better and more egy I 


 ploigh-orill:pleady that che: abuſecbf-any thing 
autzhe not to be conlaunded with ats lreal excel: 
lenceqe Tha generalitynf cori farmtrs are moſt 


| certainly:egregious: ſloyens ; for: lands, devoted to 


N. turned to great account. The produte of artiſi- 
dial graſſes alone; i an ſuch land, may be made in- 
| _ ercdibly great-ah&:ovedy: profitable. The raw 
1 Vanita moſt aomuenlent place fopche coe ban 
freed from e rn . | 
db and roots): whale ofthe 
an 155; wt. toy ld ena r 
i Theſe and many other reaſona may be adduced, 


. 
— ——ů 8 
4 


the-ploughy{and-ſituated like the former; maybe 


to ſnham the proprietyruf a middle caurſe, and af 1 


2 aruble wit ho paſture land, in 
arhortionꝭ porhaſts, of chree ob the latter to 
woof the . bg] 6 6 oh: noad z0n To 
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, 
A good dairy maid in Norfolk is reckoned ſuf. 
ficient to take proper care of twenty cows, and 
one hog is the allowange to each Wa „ 
Much depends on the choice of cows, and the 
care taken to mend their breed, and increaſe their 
milk. Cows of a red and, black. colour are pre- 
| ferable to white; of which laſt, not more than one 
' ſhould be admitted into a dairy. * But Mr. Bake- 
well, who is famous for his breed of mens As . 
by Mr. Young's account, ti give the prefe 
to pale coloured: ones, as an indication of nen 
fleſh. Heifers intended for! breeding; ſhohld not 
be bulled till the fourth year. The third, > fourth; 


and fifth calves are the moſt robuſt; and of courſe 


the beſt. to:breed from. A bull ſhould be well 
fed, and kept from coition till the ſecond, if not 
till the third year. 'Elis ANT Dy only: hy two 


pelo: ihe SE Tt 
In a cow b A R that 

they have eight of ten white teeth in their jaw, 

that the breaſt be broad, the tail long, the veins 


of the belly diſtinguiſhable, the brace of the navel 


large, a broad chend large en we vide 4 


8 and ears. ett 3 ak ina. 


The ſceds:maft med for n an IM | 


| reale of milk, are thoſe af trefoil, ſaitrfoin, ange- 
Usa, pimpernel, cummin, and anniſe. About the 

walk of houſes; and on the 2 of hedges, loy- 
Age 1 be . l 
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HE de of le en abtun, 
1 them into different fields, Sc. is a moſt 
ah part of their improvement, and is attend- 
ed with many e e Ie 
Fe el 
Encloſures aſcertain 8 every n juſt tat 
due a bY thereby prevent an infinity of 
cattle, ins antics ſources of ol ſeightion. 
They keep the land warm, and add to its fertility, 
| by {ſcreening it froni violent and nipping winds, 
which otherwiſe frequently deſtroy whole crops; : 
and they alſo defend it from thoſe drying and 
. ſcorching winds, which ſo, often blaſt at ente 
the  huſbandman's expectations. They afford 
' ſhade in ſummer, and ſhelter in winter, for cattle. 
- waa "—_— otherwiſe: deftroy. more with their 


" for We theſe, SN Mr. Worlidge | 
obſerves, 5 * of cheir ous N Een 
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day, chan they would gain in three. cool ones. 
Their cuttings afford fuel to the induſtrious huſ-— 
| bandman, and, if carefully planted and bat, ON 
they will even furniſh; him with timber for his 


garts, ploughs, and other implements ; ſome- 


times, perhaps, with uſeful fruits. T hey are 2 
great encouragement to neat and clean huſbandry, 
and by protecting, inereaſe the crops; For it has 
been generally remarked, that well enclofed 
countries not only maintain treble the number of 
inhabitants that the open ones do; but alſo, that 
theſe inhabitants are. much better fed and clad, 
than the 8 of thoſe inhabiring unencloſed | 
aich f E 

he common objections 1 ee ben 
been ſo well refuted by many able writers, and 
are daily invalidated by experience, that it would 
be idle to recapitulate them here. I mall there- 
fore only mention one more eſſential advantage, 
that it enables the farmer to act as is moſt agree- 
able to him in ſowing when and what he pleaſes. 

Every gentleman whoſe eſtate is not yet en- 
cloſed, and who; is. conſequently. at libert 
6 chooſe the manner and means of doing it, will 
, naturally. begin with having it ſurveyed and 
planned, that he may be thereby enabled to have 
8 it divided · and portioned out, with propriety and 
eee n renden * . beautiful, and 


2 +. WEN { * : moſt | 


— 


* 


a 1 — 2 — — pot 
eee ee 


ment; the landlord -hould: diſpoſ 
8 5 


moſt convenient. If he has a place of refidenee 


upon it, Re may make the whole become an or- 
narnent to” tat reſidence, by a judicicus and 


alfi diſpoſition of his plantations, hedges, and 


firm houſes: ” The farms ſhould be To divided; 


that the dwelling of each tenant may be as cen - 

_ trical in his fields as cen veniency will admit of; 
10 prevent length 'of Os and to facilitate 

| 5 of own attendance. enen AUST - 1136: 1 


Hag er: mfg se hive alwiys-been ob- 


ſerved to yield the greateſt proportional rent, 
and gde ſized ir N San Gs 
the moſt plentiful crops. 1 ing 


Encloſures for arable land ſhould be larger than 


bor paſtures ; thr the foil may be kept dry, and 
the corn be well aired* for this will contribute 


greatly'to prevent mildew, and other diſtempers 


5 3 2 wem 00 much moiſfure, and want on N 


. 
41 + 2% v7 ©; FS 1 ge 
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As foreſt trees, „ F ſhade ad HERA 
tended roots, are found to be evidently injurious 


Z both'to corn and graſs; few of them ſhould'ever 
be admitted into the” hedges which divide fields, 
and thoſe few ſhould be planted with judgment, 
ſo; as todo a little harm ab poſſible. But as'foreft 


uſeful, and even neceſſary, for a variety 
85 as well as for warmth. and orna- 
of them in 
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| plantations, on ſuch lands as are ſuitable to the 
nature of the trees, where they can do no injury, 
and where the lands cannot be otherwiſe occupied 
to ſuch advantage: and of ſuch lands, and of 
ſuch plantations, with the profits aceruing from 
them, I have before taken particular notice. 
Insa countries. where, in lieu of hedges, the 
fences are made of rough ſtones, piled dry upon 
one another, with a row or two of ſods at top, to 
keep them together, it would be well judged to 
carry them through the middle of plantations 
where they would be moſt out of ſight; becauſe, 
however uſeful, voy e gene: ob. 
a Jects. 
The moſt t way as e land i in chis 
country is, with a ditch and bank ſet with a hedge | 
of hawthorn, crabs, black-thorn, holly, or, which 
is ſtill more common, of white-thorn, or quick. 
In planting ſuch hedges, attention ſhould be paid 
to the nature of the ſoil where they are to be 
placed; ſo that aquatics may be planted in moiſt 
| ſoils, and on dry ones plants that are ſuitable. ' - 
MI. Miller recommends the white and the 
black-thorns and the crab for outward fences, 
but does not approve of intermixing them. The 
white-thorn, he thinks, is the beſt quick, becauſe 
moſt eaſily procured," is very hardy and durable, 
and may be rendered the cloſeſt of any fence, 5 
. 8 : + Ye by 


- 3 
- Hoa 


b * 
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by proper clipping : it will thrive on any well 


looſened ſoil, except very dry gravel or ſand. 


The holly makes an excellent fence, and is 


| de to every other plant; but is difficult to 


be made to grow at firſt, and grows ſlowly. 
However, when it is up, it makes amends by its 


height, ſtrength, and thickneſs. It delights moſt 


in ſtrong grounds; but will grow upon the drieſt 


gravel, even among rocks and ſtones. It is 
| raiſed from ſets or berries, like the white-thorn, | 


and are both beſt _—_ in the place YO they 
are intended to ſtand,” D 
They ſhould be kept well wooded: ll they ace - 


| quem height and ſtrength. 


- Alder planted on a bank, the fide of which is 


| waſhed with a river or ſtream, will make an ex- 
traordinary fence, and preſerye the bank from 


being undermined by the water; becauſe it is 


continually putting forth from the lower roots, 


ſuckers which are of great 1 e where wat 


current waſhes away e Ht 55 34.6 
Sticks of elder, ten or twelve ak long; fuck : 
\ ſloping ina bank, ſo as to form a kind of bo... 


zenged checquer work, will produce the quickeſt, 
though not the ſtrongeſt hedge, 900 erer ere and 0 


a will be a good ſnhelter. 


ae eee ba e leaſt Are beer * 


three feet deep, and one foot and a half wide at 
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bottom, that each ſide may have a * flopes” 
to prevent its ſliding down. 
Beſides the above plants for hedges, i the deg 
+ brier or eglantine (dog-roſe) is much recom- 
mended by a correſpondent of the Society of Im- 
provers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scot- 
land, who planted them in the following manner. 
After marking out his ditch, he laid his plants 
about eighteen inches aſunder on the ſide graſs, 
and covered their roots with the firſt turfs, taken 
off the ſurface of the intended ditch. The earth 
fide of the turfs was placed next to the roots, and 
over the turfs was laid the other earth from the 
ditch. In four or five years theſe plants made a 
fence, which no Oey: PR; or we _ a 
| paſs. „ ä 
Old briers taken ß 290 divided; ane a 
55 plants; and where the fences are too thin, they 
may eaſily be thickened by laying down branches, 
which make ſhoots of ſix. or ſeven feet in a year; 


| and, this plant bears clipping extremely well. 


Theſe hedges' are UE 1 in en . 
| always ſmell ſweet. | 4. 
In the hedges which divide che fields of the 


98 farm, fruit trees may be planted: theſe too are 


beautiful in the bloſſoming ſeaſon: beſides, they 
yield a profit as well as ornament: or fruits may 
be Wen on ſtocks in the hedge, properly ſuited 


I'i 2 thereto; . 


: 3 
8 
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chereto; and the only objection to this is, the 


temptation thereby thrown in the way of idle 


people, to break over and ſpoil the fences, in order 
to come at the fruit. On the other hand it ĩs al- 


| leged, if that fruit be only fit for cyder, it will be 


ſo ſour and urieatable, that no body will ever giyc 


. . themſelves the trouble of coming after it. 


- Fences made in marfhy grounds, require plants : 


which delight in moiſt ſoils. Of this kind are 


particularly the black alder, the willow, and the 


5 poplar: the birch and the aſh will alſo thrive very 


well in ſuch places: but the alder is reckoned the 


| beſt and moſt profitable. It likes a ſoil ſo moiſt. 
as fewother trees will thrive in, and is propagated _ 


either by layers, or truncheons about three feet 


long. The beſt time for planting theſe laſt is in 
February, or the beginning of March, when they 


ſhould be ſharpened at their larger end, and a 


hole made with an iron crow, or ſome ſuch uten . 


fil, large enough to allow them to be thruſt i in 


without ſtripping off the bark, which might oc 
caſion their miſgiving; They ſhould be ſet at 
Ileaſt two feet deep, to prevent their being blown 
down by violent winds, and ſhould; be kept clear 
of weeds till they get out of their ren. 


If alders are raiſed by laying down the branch- 


es, this, ſhould: be done in October, and by the 
ſame time twelyemonth, * will have roots ſuf- 


en | ONES Wn Te ; - ficient 


. 
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ficient to be tranſplanted, which' muſt be done 


by digging a hole, and looſening the earth in the 


place where each plant is to ſtand.” The young 
ſets ſhould be planted a foot and a half deep, and 
their tops ſhould be cut off to within nine inches 
of the ground, which will make them ſhoot out 
| many branches. t e e eg 
The alder may be trained into very thick, cloſe 
hedges, to the height of twenty feet and upwards. 
It y. be cut for hop-poles every fifth or fixth 
year: it makes excellent pipes and ſtaves, for it 
laſts a long time under ground or in water: it 
is alſo much eſteemed by turners; plough-wrighrs, 
a & c. and for making ſeveral urenfils in agricuſ- 
ture. Its bark yields a good black dye. 
Mr. Miller enumèrates fourteen different ſorts 
of willows, which 
may be eafily propagated by planting eat 
"ets, either in fpring or autumn: for thefe bey 
take root, and are of quick * growth, © Theſe 


Will afford very de loppings' every f fifth bor 


4 EF 2 .. 1 4 14 Bb KELP: 
- A 


fixth year. . 


The middle ſized, 85 long leaved red willow wk 
hat which is cultivated in ofier grounds, for baſ- 


ket makers. They are cut every year, and ſome- 


times b bring altes . unds an acre; but ten 


potinds is a common Price. Theſe willows would 
therefore Be profitable on boggy land, where few 


W "IEF 5 ocher 


grow beſt in moiſt _ = 5 
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other things will thrive. Great care - ſhould be 
taken to ſcreen them from cattle. Hoops for 


barrels are ſometimes made of them. The large 


| wood, if ſound, is uſed for wooden heels of ſhoes, 


and for many kinds of light turne +; 
1 poplar may be propagated either from lay- 


ers or cuttings, which will readily take root; and 
alſo from the ſuckers which the white ſort, com- 
monly called the abele tree, ſends up from its roots 
in great plenty. Truncheons of this tree, two or 
| three feet long, may be rented. a8 PRO; Fine 
for thoſe of alder. + 185 90 


'The black poplar is nat Io apt in tag der 


| from large truncheons ; wherefore the better way _ 


with this is,-to-plant. cuttings of a foot and a half 
Jong, put a foot deep. in the Mr. Mil- 


ler ſays, he has planted cuttings _ this tree, 


which in put years. have been bigger in the trunk 
than + man's thigh, and ear twenty feet high: 
but this was, in a very moiſt, ſoil. Their Kaye 


a ta be very good food for ſheep. - 


The wood of the poplar, and eſpecially of the : 
abele, is much eſteemed on account of its white- 
neſs, is very good for laying floors, where it will 
laſt many. years; but being . ſoft, is apt to take 


impreſſions... It is very. proper for wainſcotting, | 


2 it is i Joſs wi to 2 5 or Wink wh mor 
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equal to this, for whiteneſs and lightneſs. The 
bellows-makers prefer it for their uſe, as do ſhoe. 
makers for heels. It is likewiſe very proper for 
light carts and for hop-poles, andi its loppings af- 
ford good fuel. 


The birch tree will grow on almoſt any ſoil, he 5 


it ever ſo barren for other plants: it will thrive 


equally in moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel K 


ſand, though the ſurface be very ſhallow. 
birch is uſed by broom-makers, and is me 


for hoops, for ſome ſorts of turnery ware, and 


ſome inſtruments of huſbandry. It is uſed abroad 
for making wooden ſhoes. It makes good fuel. 
Birch trees are ſometimes tapped in the ſpring, 


and the ſap is drawn out to make a wine, which 


has been recommended for the ſtone and gravel. 
Fhis, when well made, ig the beſt taſted of all 
the artificial wines. The bark of this tree is al- 
moſt incorruptible.. Many houſes in Sweden are 
covered with it, and it laſts many years. The 
bark often outlives the body of the were . re- 
mains ſound when the wood is ratte. 
i The beſt way of propagating aſh tiges = 
| ſow them on the ſpot where: they are wanted; for 
| they may. be-eaſily. thinned, and thoſe which re- 


main /wilb grow. to a larger ſiae than if they were 
tranſplanted. This tree, nich Is. indeed TSR ; 
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ture to the ſoil where it Swen that it ought fel- 

dom or never to be admitted into hedge- rows 
for it robs every plant within reach of its roots. 
It is particularly inconvenient in paſtures ; for if 
cows eat of its leaves or ſhoots, all the butter 
that is made of their milk will be very rank. In 
2unds, not an aſh is ſuffered to grow. 
Some people prefer elm for diviſion hedges; 


1 for which purpoſe the beſt and quickeſt method 


of raiſing them is, when any trees are felled in 


the ſpring, to ſow, as corn is ſowed, the chips 
made in trimming or hewing them green, on a 
Piece of ground newly plowed, after which har- 


row them in. Every chip, which has an eye, or 
bud-knot, or ſome bark on it, will immediately 
ſhoot, - eee t eee and the 


ſhooting their Abet besen ee richeſt 


part of the foil, will be more ſafely and eaſily 


tranſplanted, than when raiſed from ae r | 
in any other way. e 342-25 ue % 1 
For elm fences, tlie plants thus ed have 


| gieatly- the advantage of others ; as five or fix, 


and frequently: a (greater murder: of: ſtemns will 
ariſe from the ſame chip, an : and ſuch plants when 


cut down within three inch | of the ground, will 
multiply their ſide ſnoots in proportion and make 


du Py to naked wood. 
C aan 
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than by any other method yet practiſed. If clipt 
for three or 5 Is _ will :be.almoſ 1 im- 
e yon: Ton bh 927 » TW 


Where Fas flat e are e plentiful, a as in | 


204 parts of Scotland, the northern counties of 


England, Cornwall, Devonſhire, &c., they have 


an exceeding good way of draiping their land, 


making their fences, and forming: their planta- 


tions, all by the ſame operation. Thus, at the 


diſtance of twenty, thirty, or forty feet, at plea- 


ſure, they ſink two ditches, throw ing the mould 
from both into the ſpace between. But as the 


upright ſides of theſe ditches would be apt to 


Mlide don, with the winter's froſt, they face 
them with rough ſtones, preſſing theſe ſtones well 
in towards the bank, and bedding them ſolid by 
means of the mould behind: they then cover 
them with turf or ſods for coping, and plant a 
quick hedge immediately within the wall and 
upon the looſe mould thrown out of the ditch, 


where it grows apace: in the ſpace between, is 
formed the plantation, where the young trees are 


placed very cloſe at firſt, and are thinned by de- 
grees, as they require room to extend in. 


It is obvious, that where ſtones are not near at 


Mt pas ſame ſort of fence might be made by 
facing the upright fide of the ditch with ſod- 


work, infjead of the ſtone wall above deſcribed. 
Ven ** This 
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This would doubtleſs be. a ſaving of expence; 
but would be much more ſubject to the danger of 
ſuding i in, eſpecially if there was any run of wa+ 
which would undermine the ſod- 
a work, and render it liable to be thrown down by 
tfttroſt, by which means, the quick on the inſide 

. of it, would be removed from its place, and 
make à breach in the line, which would both diſ- 
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ESIDES the cheerfulneſs and ſalubrity of 
the fituation, there are three other thing 
which. ſhould be particularly attended to in the 
choice of an eſtate or farm; theſe are, the air, 
the water, and the foil. This laſt is generally 
and deſervedly a matter of very deliberate conſi- 
deration ; but intereſting as the two former cer. 
tainly ought, to be, yet they are, for the maſt 
part, far leſs the objects of „ chan their 
real importance demands: errant? f TIS 300 
Ihe air ſhoyld be elaſtic; 1 8 ben 


the. water. plentiful, wholeſome, and eaſily at- 


wahle and the ſoil ſhould, be dry and fertile. 
The knowledge of the healthineſs of the air is 
chain acon obſerves, diſcoverable rather: wy 


: experiment, than, by reaſon: Or conjecture. INN : 
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| houſe is built, wool, ork ſponge may be hung up 
| in the place, and afterwards compared with ſome 


ö e IN 2 


d in the ſame manner, and at 


* ſame, e 


the ſame time, in another place. According as 
5 they gain more or 4. in e the air is more 


* 


or leſs humid. 9 8 . 
be air is liable to greater alterations, from 
heat and cold, in ſome places than in others; 


and as that inequality is reckoned an enemy 


to health, the moſt equal ſhould: be preferred. 
This is eaſily determined by the thermometer, 
and by. examining the ſituation of the place: for 


the intermixture of hills and valleys, however 
pleaſing to the eye, is certainly no promoter of 
been ; eee of the variations of the wea⸗ 


2 2 =, 5 * 3 "Ft 4 
. hy = + * $2; E 1 65 EE 2, 73 3 bh 7 2 * 
N „ 


open e ng chanpalgh outs are 


chbught to be healthy, Where the ſoil is dry, not 
parched or ſandy, \where wild thyme and other 


aromatic plants grow ſpontaneoufly; and which is 
not naked, but interſperſed with trees and ſhrubs 


for-ſhade. Yet the change of air in travelling, 


after being accuſtomedto'it, is healthy: hence 


many travellers have proved long lived ; as, in- 


deed; have alſo many, who have dwelt conſtantly 


im the fame cottage. A ruddy complexion, clear 


white of the eye, quick hearing, and diſtincrt 
voice, , alla Hs "marks of the 


Awe baealchfulneſi 
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healchfylned of the place, where theſe . 
nate amongſt its inhabitants. 

The ancients were particularly attentive to the 
quality of the water, and the eaſe of coming at 
it. They adviſed bringing into the farm houſe, 
the water of a ſpring which never dries up, or if 
there be no ſuch ſpring within the farm, to bring 
the neareſt running water into it; or to dig for 
well- water, not of a bitter or brackiſh taſte. If 
neither of theſe were to be found, they directed 
large ciſterns to be provided for men, and ponds 
for collecting and retaining rain-water for cattle. 
They eſteemed that water to be beſt for drinking, 
which had its ſource in a hill: ſpring, or well 
uater from a riſing ground was deemed the next 
| beſt: well water in the bottom of a valley was 
rec koned ſuſpicious; and marſhy or fenny water, 
which creeps ſlowly on, was, by them, at 5 

looked upon as the worſt of all. 
That water is moſt wholeſome, which * no 
minen in it, is perfectly clear, depoſits no ſlimy 
ſediment, leaves no ſpots or incruſtation when 
boiled in veſſels of copper or braſs, and which 
boils pulſe in little time, which has no ſmell, and 
' ro uſe Palladio's expreſſion, © the beſt a wa- 
ter, is that which has no taſte.” _ 
Sir Thomas Elliot, in his Caſtle of Health, hy 

ſerves, that rain water is the moſt ſubtile and 
Bi OM — | | pure 
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pure of any; the next, that which iflues out of 
a ſpring facing the eaſt, and paſſes ſwiftly among 
great "ſtones and rocks; and the third, is that of 
@ clear river, which runs over hard omg and 
pebbles. Ni 5 

There are pie means, . bis; 45 n 
which water is beſt; for inſtance, that which is 
of lighteſt weight; alſo that which produces leaſt 
ſcum or froth when boiled; that which will be 


ſooneſt hot. Or dip linen cloths in different wa- 


ters, and lay them to dry, and the water which 
dries ſooneſt is the beſt and moſt ſubtile. 
As ſprings and well-water paſs through beds 
of ſand, gravel, or ſmall ſtones, theſe elear it of : 
all impurities, unleſs there be mixed with it, ſub- 
ſtances ſoluble in water. If any mineral be mixed 
with the water, it is unfit for the farmer's uſe. If 
it be hard, it is unfit for waſhing and many culi- 
nary uſes. This water gives the meat boiled in 
it, a red colour: but the hardeſt witer ma be 
rendered perfectly ſoft, and fit for any. uſe, by 

mixing with it a ſmall proportion of pot-aſh, or 
other fixed alkaline ſalt, or for want of Cys the 
aſhes of burnt vegetables. 8 
Animal and vegetable fabftanres; ny wk 
ſtagnating water, putrify and taint that water. 
This taint is moſt effectually carried off by boil- 
ing; during which, the putrid particles evaporate ; 


- 
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and whatever elſe remains in it will ſubſide when 
it is cold. It may alſo be much mended by hay. 
ing air forced through it by Dr. Hales's ventila- 
tor; or it may be corrected: by mixing with it 
acids, ſuch as vinegar, juice of ſour fruits, a lit- 
tle oil of vitriol, or by throwing over the ſur- 
face ſome powdered alum, the vitriolic acid' of 
which will correct the putrid and volatile alkali 
therein, and its fine gs will an n the 
other impurities. 0 
When there is neither running, nor ſpring wa- 
ter, artificial ſprings may be made in the manner 
pointed out by Lord Bacon, who does not, in- 
deed, ſay he had tried them himſelf, but they 
haye been repeatedly tried ſince his time, and 
found to anſwer. | 
They are to be made upon a 3 ground, 
where: there is a quick fall of rain water. A 
trench of a confiderable length ſhould be dug 
three, four, or five feet deep in the ground, in the 
bottom of which a gutter ſtone ſhould be laid 
the whole extent. This trough or gutter ſtone 
ſhould. be covered with brakes to a good thick- 
_ neſs, and a body of ſand ſhould be laid over the 
brakes. After ſome. ſhowers of rain, the lower 
end of the gutter ſtone will run like a ſpring of 
vater, and this will continue for a long time af. 


ter ** rain is ns.” 6 as fa ſays that great phi- 
e loſopher, 
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loſopher, the water did multiply itſelf upon the 
air, by the help of the coldneſs and conden- 
fation of the earth, and the INT of f the rad 
water? 12indcn 
- hs gentleman: in . es flood 
on a height, far from any water, was adviſed to 
make a long ditch, about a fathom deep, in the 
neighbouring higher grounds, and to fill it with 
ſand: he did ſo, and it continued to bring a plen- 
tiful ſupply of water for all domeſtic purpoſes. 
MN. dela Hire dbſerves, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences,” for the year 1703, that 
rain water, which has been purified by paſſing 
through clean ſand, and is afterwards collected 


in ſubterraneous reſervoirs, will keep a long time 


without becoming putrid. He thinks this water 
the beſt that can be made uſe of, cither for drink- 
ing or for other economical purpoſes, becauſe it 
is not impregnated with any mineral, as ſpring 
waters ſometimes are. In confirmation of this 
ſyſtem of M. de.la Hire, we have. the completeſt T 
Proof inthe practice of the city of Venice, which 
is computed to contain upwards of two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, who, in that hot climate, 
| where rain only falls in two ſeaſons of the year, 
are ſupplied, by this excellent expedient, not 
only with water that is good for every purpoſe of 


Uife, but — in- ſuch * that, upon inquiry, 
"© mer 
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I, never could find there. bad been any ſcar- 
city of that uſeful element, within the memory 5 
CCC CT I N 
A, great part of the cellars or vaults Ky 2 the 
Venetian, houſes, which from damp, are unin- 
habitable, are occupied by the | reſerygirs_ neceſ= 
ſary for containing this $WALCT in large. quantities * 
and as I Eο of no country wher 51 770 is not in 
ſome Blaces of it, a ſearcity of £9ot water, 1 
ſhall, be che more particular in deſcribing the 
manner in which, it is managed by | neut 
ans, and which I have examined on the 
the center of a large vault, A —— — wall. is 
conſtructed. either of ſtones or bricks, Jointed and 
bedded, wich. a ſandy loam, If this well be in- 
tended. 40: contain. a very. large quantity of. water, 
its dis r muſt. bg, regulated accordingly, os „ 
where ſpace is wanting, it may be ſunk below the | 
floox of the vault, only taking care to build it ſo 
as to exclude every ſupply of adventitious water, 
1 which is beſt accompliſhed, by building with ter 
race or puzzolana, . That part of the well, which | 
riſes above. the floor,of the vault, and which is 
not ſubject to any adventitious ſupplies, is to be 
conſtructed as above. directed. | 
The or of the vault, ſhauld Ye Jaid with a 15 


| ſnall; declivity | from e every fide towards the well 
in the center, Ar the end, or at doch et ends of the 
Vor. mn. | * Kk EL. vault, 
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vault, a femi-Kircular Tpace is cut off by a wall, 
5 of th Haie cbfiftrüction a8 that of the well above 
the leyel of the floor: theſe ſpaces, and indeed 
the Whole bf the Vault "excepting the well, are 
then to be led with the ælłaneſt and pureſt fant 
that can de pProcured nearly up to the edge of 
the well, and into theſe ſetni-eircular ſpaces, the 
Water fo) om the roots is t6 be tonveyed: by pipes. 
| Here the Water makes its firſt depoſit of the filth 
Rick it benighe tom tie rf, and therefore this 
Is 5 0 3 Rparate chamber that it may de more 
| 28 catied by retiewiby the fand, which may 
| git Mi ed tir ör five years ; Whereas 
onte in kent Years will fuffice for the inrerme- 
| Hin 9 ne water is next filttared through 8 
| the adj 55 8 "wall, and gets into 
» the wy y of tid" inthe large Uleinon of 
Vault ; 1 5 is it tahifudes into the titcu- 
15 at A ar SR i in Peſſig trough 
the Girent We, it's Kei e fourth and Halt fifrra- | 
to, and*ts an wi trötm the Well. From 
he, Ta of 5 Welk there out be u watte 185 
: Pipe t to carry 0 the. pt erden witer, hen be- 
Afton requires. ens oat . 7 5 5 
5 To theſe methods 767 Gebel caſa good 
Water, T an here add he following eafy "Way « of 
| 1 co prrecting ſuch is Ts ; neither | clear hor Tweet, "RE 


ene y Tevitat* * made 19 fl So- 
. TY | 4 Liery 
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cietꝝ af Arts, &c. in London. This is by mix- 
ing ef clay with the water, in ſuch quantity, that 
When the. clay is diſſolved, the hand immerſed 
under the ſurface of the water, ſhall nat he ſeen. 

: The clay ſubſicding carries down with it all im- 
amine 1 anicating any bad taſte or ſmell 
to the watrr, which hereby continues long clean 
and fwert. The clay may probably correct ſtag- 
nant water, and therehy preſervr ir clear and 
| gol in dry ſeaſons, and may thus prove very 


uſeful here: there ia no running water; but if 


any bad taſte or ſmell remain after uſing the clay, 
th they may þe carried off by one of the ventilators 
regommended tc tba wiel by the Rev. Dr: 
Anon. i Dodge Act Tui 76 ert 3 Hin # ! | 
"I water thus fledown, in weak or deep . 


iltern and the clear, pure part re ing 4 5 
hh, "ily W Elk by = cyphoti, or by cocks 
placed, in. the. Falte at different heights, 40. 35,20 

| pd ep yagi n N 
dag ni bo dog 0 35 e d ones The 
ü wet nu i e e e t | 


. bas ee pd uot, Fog Courage 


288,00 ſuch ganſtant ſervice, not only for our drimks, but alſo in 


PDF ef our, ment and bread, that it may juſtly be ſaid to be 
the vehicle of all our nouriſhment, obſerves, that when ever this 
happens to have othes, properties. than are negeſſary to fit it for 

_ this purpoſe, it is no wonder if in its paſſage rouge; the body, 
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The Romans had pleaſure, as well a profit, in 


view, when they bought or ſtacked a farm; and 


therefore they laid it doun as a rule, that na de- 
gree of fertility: ſhould teinpt a man to purehaſe 


in an unhealthy country, nor the pleaſanteſt ſitua- 
tion in a barten one. * Buy not too haſtilyꝰ ſaid 
the wiſe Cato but view again and again che 


purelaſe you intend to make ; ſor if it be a good 
one, the oftener you ſee it) the better it will 


pleaſe you. Examine bow the neighbouring in- 


habitants fare. Let the countrytit lies in fbe a 
good one; the ways to: and from: it good: and | 


the air temperate. Let bur land, if you can 
en IN 147 l. K 415 
5 Thus, at Paris, qlere p rt of the | . : 1 157 abel eln Water 
from Arcuetl, "which is fo 6a f ony Ar t 0 
the pipes through which it runs, are in time inoruſted and ce 


ed api Dr. Lifter has obſerved; that chr. inhabitants art more 
e dee 


A moſt her places,7); 
In like manner, let the g mh, which the . . 
1 is faturated, be of x any other 9 8 metallic, 7 &c. e, 
"according to cher various , u Pipatity bf che cab, 
and ſuch like circumflances; will; whenthey come telcfrrökate 
2thlihe human body, be by: thü las of motion, depoſited in one 
part or other. So theſe mineral bodies, and nitrous ſalts, which 
"abound in the ſnowy water of the Alps 40 certainlyiralarge e and 


"Ruff" che glands of the «throat in thoſe Who drine Wan, that 


HAcatee any Wane live there, phones tHis Hidanve- | 
Hewes n inf a1 7s et en 127417 Jo hide on? | 

U nl, oe patty! atari in Wpibet. it; Trad 03. an2qqed 

be Fi 61 5 Sen . 333414 1352 Jercnik Satyr, ii, 
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chooſe i Ge be at the foot of a hill, 

facing the ſouth, in a healthy place, where a ſuf- 
| ficiency of labourers, of cattle, and of water 
may be had. Let it be near a flouriſhing. town, 
the ſea, or a navigable river; or border on a 
good, and well frequented road.? Let the build- 
ings on your ground be ſtrong and ſubſtantial. 
Do not haſtily condemn the methods of others. 
It is beſt to purchaſe from a good. ane, 
and from a; good improver 7 4 | 
Jo theſe very ſenſible and Jade a e | 
-Þ will only here add, that the banks of rivers : 
which run with a quick--current on-gravelly and 
ſandy bottoms, are both agreeable and healthy, 
but if the + bottoms are oozy, and the banks 
—_— ſuch ſpuagonk ee to de avoigedss uf - 
= Good roads, ky and „ rivers, —— Seien 
expence of « carriage, put the remote parts of the country more 
nearly on a level with thoſe in the neighbourhood of the town, 

They are upon that*account,” the greateſt of all improvements. 
They eneourage the cultivation of the remote, which muſt al- 
Vvays be the moſt, extenſive cirele of the country. They are ad- 
waer to the town, by breaking down the monopoly of the 
| country in its neighbourhoo&:” They are advantageous even to 
chat part of the country; ; for though they introduce ſome rival 
commodities into the' old market, they gpen many new markets 
to its produce. Nr. Smith, on the Nature and Cauſes . of the 


. Lib. L. ei, e f e Ny 5 
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led thither not from choice,” but neceſſity, build 

on the ſouth ſide of the ſtream, becauſe the warm 
ſoutherly winds which promote putrefaction, and 
are the moſt frequent, blow the noxious vapours 
from your habitation; whe 


Packen en woo guns ive mn the nt; gg Va- 


"PH * 
P Durs. fy 8 725 n n e 
« HS „ 14 
7 0 ; 


reas the noftherly winds 
which blow more ſeldom; blow ſtronger,” check 


A dry an ty Aeskion l. err to be pres 


ferred, but gravel is not always to be truſted, for 


it is often im nated with water, till drained. 


A great drain or ſewer round che ſeite of a houſe, 


is therefore the proprietor's firſt neceſſary care: 


for that will not only earty away the moiſture in 


the ſoil; but will alſo convey off the foul water 
uſed for the various domeſtic purpoſes. 
The farm houſe ſhould not be too large, becauſe 
that creates urineceffa 


 ſeſſors; .and:as: Columella adds, to allure the wife 
to take delight in it It ſhould! be built on the 


moſt healthy fpot in ehe farm, if poſſible, "near = 
its center, and STOKE, 2, view of, its b 


* 


» 1 45 
58 * . oe OE ff 
5 441 4 Kr 82 W Fe kr ! ki fo ads 29; antes beep 


"+ W 2 5 inkinite 5 of beg of bs 
ture, I do not know of any « one, which has treated of this ſub- 


PRA TO TI? T'tonfider ĩt as an uſeful field yet 
* n 


ry ' expence, but it ought to. 
haye ſome elegance, to give pleaſure to its poſ- 
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The other buildings, or out- houſes as they are 
called, ſhould he proportiongd ta, the groduce of 
 the.lands 4nd che lixs och Which: i418 capable 
of. maintaining... 2811 e 4 772 a2 Fre: 

Theſe out-houſes, with 3. good large pand for. 
watering of cattle, and the waſhing of horſes, &c., 
muſt be arranged round, the farm-yard, ſo as it 
may be roomy, and. perfectly convenient; for 
this is a e of mych CEA to She. huſ- 

0 4 SET 3 K is LACY Se . Thave 


unoccupied; but the architsek who ARS | it, would be well; in. | 
formed in country affairs, ere he bär Inſure ſuccefs. A bock on 
this ſubject ſhould not only contain deſigns o of the dwelling- 
houſes, but alſo of the farm offices; or ont · houſes adjoining- - 

+ The materials to be employed in buildings of this kind, 
depend altogether vpon the. ſituation. Stone, bricks, or wood, 
are the uſual reſources of the builder; büt there is yet another 
material, hitherto little uſed, which 1 would recommend to the 
| ſerious attention of thoſe gentlemen and Farmers who have out- 
houſes" to erect; that is, thin plates of wrought | iron, which 
, may be applied | to timbers roughly. framed of x native woods, 3 35 
cover both for roofs po Kae. Thele plates a are light and 


lafting, 55 5 e eafilß b. ily bent to to any ſhape, « or cut; to any | Be; 
they, are cheap, ten? be preferred from ruſt 25 means N 


ments of huſbandry, | OE, | 
ake of oil of tar and — black 22. 5 05 8 ö 
77 8 put them into an iron pot over a fire, till the roſin is 


7 


ry 
| 


Then, 3 * a painter's bruſh, 3s hot, and as 
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1 have fubjoined a lift of the — ne- 
ceſſary for a farm of five hundred acres of ara- 
ble land, the largeſt quantity that any huſband- 
man can undertake to cultivate well and to ad- 
vantage: when he exceeds that quantity, he may 


cultivate it, but it re roy be well een 


nor will it do well by him. 
Laudate 22 RS, © + 


Eriguum colito. 


' Praiſe an extenſive farm, but e Firatt 


one, ſays Virgil, and indeed this was a precept uni- 
verſally adopted by the ancient Romans, who laid it 


down as a rule that the farmer ought to be ſtronger 
than the farm, for in the ſtruggle that muſt ariſe 


: between them, if the farm be too ſtrong for the 
farmer, he muſt give way. That is, if the ex- 


tent of his farm be ſuch, "that he cannot beſtow a 8 


Sr” . F 
to. every twenty pounds of theſe. materials , adg one pound of 


rough ſulphur, or brimſtone, which flir allo, till the whole is 


melted and ineo . e hell add the colour requited, ſuch 


2 Spaniſh-brown, red or yellow ochre, red or white lead, lor / 
| any other colour you want) firſt ground fine with fome of the oil, 


and in ſuch quantity, 3s to produce the ſhade that my bee le 


4 n „ * £47! * 4 * 2 2 2 
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due culture upon every part of it, he muſt be- 
come a very great loſer thereby. Nec dubium 
ſays Columella, quin miuus reddat laxus ager, non 
redte culius, quam anguſtus eximie. ' Certain it is, 
that a large farm ill cultivated, will n was 
than a ſmall one cultivated to perfection. 
An infatuated rage for large farms, ſeems now 
equally prevalent - with the land-owner and with 
the farmer; but for very different reaſons. The 
land-holder flatters himſelf that by throwing his 
eſtate into large farms, he gets a few ſubſtantial 
tenants, able to pay their rents with regularity, 
inſtead of many, who, being leſs wealthy, are 
more irregular in their payments, and more ſub- 
jet to fail. In this way too, there are fewer farm- 
houſes, and leſs expence in building and Tepairs : 
beſides, by thus. depopulating. .the country, they 
will have fewer Es to Nee 2 and leſs 
poors- rate to pay. ee ae , e 
All this is well wee if there were no labs | 
ſtantial arguments to bring forward on the other 
ſide; whereas, there are many. A great farmer 
who is not extremely opulent, Who is not ex- 
tremely ſxilful, and who is not extremely” pru- 
dent and induſtrious, is, by his over-ſtraining ex- 
ertions, much more likely to fail, than a ſmaller 
one; in which caſe, the landlord may loſe five 
times the ſum that he would loſe by the failure of 
ems Vs | tue 
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tdthe latter, and this of courſe muſt derange hi. 
more. In this way, therefore, the _— runs 
2 much greater riſk, than in the other. 

With. reſpect. to repairs of houſes a 3 
hauſes, there ny: be a ſmall ſaving, though not, 
ſo much, perhaps, as the landlord flatters himſelf 
with; for he ought to conſider, that not only the 
houſe itſelf, but alſo the out houſes, muſt be pro- 
portioned to the ſize of the farm; and that mid- 
dle ſized farms let higher in proportion than large 
ones, is an undoubted fact, ariſing from the grea- 
ter number of bidders. and thereby creates an al- 
lowance-for extra repairs; What I mean by mid- 
ung fized: farms, are thoſe from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty acres; of which, two thirds 

are arable. The landlord ought alſo to conſider, - 
that by letting his land in large farms, he is loſing 
from off his eſtate a ſet of frugal and induſtrious 
men, who by bringing up families upon it, 


make the country more populous, and increaſe 


the demand for: thoſe very proviſions which are 
raiſed upon his on lands, and thus tend greatly 
to enhance their value, which would otherwiſe 

fall to nothing, were every country gentleman to 
reaſon ſo improperly. The riches of à late un- 
queſtionably conſiſts in the number of its induſ- 

trious inhabitants: the ſame: maxim holds good 
with regard ta every land- auen. : 
My - w | ; Farmers 
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Farmers are not ſurely the claſs of men, h 
fill the liſts of the poor in any pariſh, or increaſe 
the rates; it is the laboring ſetyants of the farmers 
and their families, who are liable to this misfor- 
tune, and Who become chargeable to the commu- 
nity. Burt: is abſurd to ſuppoſe that large farms 
diminiſh} the number of lahoring ſervants: if 
they are worſe cultivated, the number of ſervants 
will doubtleſs: be diminiſhed, but here the cure is 
worſe than the diſeaſe: if they are as well cultiva- 
ted the number will be nearly equal: if they are 
better cultivated, which. is ſurely the object in I 


ſed: and thus the rates are increaſed, while the 


contributors thereto are diminiſhed, ſo that large 
farms cannot remedy an evil which is now! become 
ſo great, and gives room for. ſuch ſcenes of abuſe 
and of iniquity, that thoſe ill contrived, and worſe 
executed laws concerning the poor, including thoſe 
of ſettlements, together with the tythes as they 
now ſtand, are two of the moſt cruel and opreſſive 
taxes upon induſtry, that ever were. levied; i 8-249 
country, the taille in France only extepted. 
Theſe are objects of legiſlation, bee 
immortàlize the name of that miniſter, whoſe ſu- 
periority! of genius, enterprize, and fortitude, 
might qualif/ him for the glorious taſk of relieving 
| 4 RIPE! of this country, from burtheng,; far 
N more 
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more ba to beg than all wig py r public 
r ? 
On the other hand, we ſee ths n them. 
elves not a little fond of farms ſo very extenſive, 
that they are perfectly unable to manage them: 
this prepoſterous paſſion in the huſbandman ought 

to put the land-holder greatly on his guard, for 
the former reaſons as fallaciouſly upon this ſubject; 
as the latter. A larger farm, ſays" he, is as eaſily 
managed, and with almoſt as little expence as a 
ſmall one: being more extenſive, it will no doubt, 
produce more; and if there be a profit on a ſmal- 
ler quantity, there muſt certainly be à greater 
profit on a larger. This falſe method of calcula- 
ting, their deſire of gain, their love of conſequence, 
tempt them to venture far beyond their ſtrength. 
Some neighbours of my own, with little ſkill, and 
with leſs capital, hold ſive or ſix hundred acres of 
land and upwards, on which they ſhould nett a 
clear gain of five or ſix hundred pounds a hear, 

This laid up would accumulate, and anſwer for 
every emergency, fuch as the proviſion for chil- 

dren, family diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, "loſs of live ſtock, 
or unifruirfut ſeaſons; "inſtead of which Iam well 
convinted, that cheſe poor mew do not ſave fifty 
millings, . Pay ig rent, intereſt of borrowed 
ey; tl nde of culture, and family main- 


Uihanes Thus they are . from 
Ni 
ESI year 
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year to year, by a perſevering induſtry, and rigid 
parſimony, rolling, like Siſyphus, a ſtone up hill, 
which at every movement, is ready to recoil. a9 
overwhelm it's laborious conductor... 2 
But ſuch a man is pointed out at church and fa 

| 2 great farmer, who holds ſix hundred acres of 
land, and thus his vanity. is gratified,, by the fa- 
cnfice of more ſubſtantial. enjoyment ; 5, which i is no 
uncommon caſe in all ranks of life. Such a man 
with a farm of one hundred and fifty or, two hun- 
dred- acres f land, might have ſleeped found, 
hayelived well, paid his rent and taxes, and laid 
up a reſerve of one hundred and fifty or two 


hundred pounds a year, for uſeful purpoſes. 8 | 


In conſidering "his ſukject. I. have always cal 
culated twenty ſhillings per acre of clear i profi 
to the huſbandman, after, paying, all, EXPERCES, 
an allowance, Jam certainly, well, warrante 
make, When, there is ng ovcrſiraining, and and no 
other internal canker, anna the. vitals of che 
Akilful and induſtrious f armer. [S161 Lg 1671 Aicher 
Every man who is minutely filled in farming. 
knows, that circumſtances, frequently. occur, _ 
weather: and otherwiſe, which demand immed 
Aalention. A man ho has a great extent of coun 


ux in his hands, ganngtaat once ſeize — 


moment, v hich can be done by another, who 
he = no mo land, than what may be cafily 


Meisl ag attended 


to | 


— * 
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88 


attended to. Any man Who has but 2 modenire 

farm; can certainly give the-whole a more perfect 
cuſture- Thus, Columella relates a ſtery from 
Græcinus, of a farmer who having two daughters, 
gave thie eldeft at her marriage a third of his farm. 


and found his crops equally abundant from the re- 


2 At rhe marriage of his ſocond 
daughter he gave her another third, and fill his 
r aig yy ang i! ITE > GOLD JEL 
© The! farmer who holds an extenſive firm neigh 
00 el v on the heels of the ſquire; and is thus 
often led to fancy himſelf above the ebonſideration 
of more trivial object; eee e- 
lect intireiy a number of uſeful articles, that the 
induſtrious hdmait' raiſes on a ſmall farm, 
fuck: as fowts, eggs, hogs/bitter, Rc. and which 
he” gy" daily to market. In theſe W | 
\ eftic; care, the wife is moſt-wſefully em- 
esel while fhe and her children at leiſure hours 
ute Ao engaged in preparing many articles for 
ſtaple manufactures of tlie ebtititry, - which ſhe is 
thus Wie to do Atta exper Yate, than can be 
done by the wantlfnduter Michiel Wi (4/1476 
Illere is great advantage in hö ving dend well in- 
Afr” and great beuty in having ſome plantati- 
abe bel prdperly diſpoſed of. There 
ate Karcely'any extenſive grounds, where ſome 
tpots may not be ſelected for profitable as well as 
R . pleaſurable 
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pleaſurable plantations; and ſmall ſpots ſxilfully 
choſen, have more effect than larger plantations 
ill placed. I have already had occaſion to menti- 
on thoſe kinds of lands which way be us 
. to the greateſt advantage in this war 
Many object to trees in hedge rowe, ating 
Vith truth, that their roots · rob the plants near 
them of their nouriſhiments, And that their ſhade, 
and drops from: their leaves deſtroy,! what their 
boote would! ** e parEd. (ummm) 2442. 308316 
Theſe are : rettainly” fuck" powerful Able 
againſt continued rows, chat even I, who am a 
profeſſed admirer of cheſe noble arid lofty pro 
tions of nature, am obliged to ſurrender, by capi- 
tulating for à few: ſtraglers only, which T would 
wen, ardently wifn to ſuve, for the fake of beauty. 


*4 4 


£3. 


Town 70 in the NES! 1 tor, 2 3 


Ne 


ful pu 8 and i is t Us ind realty 
pleaſant and beautiful” Rs chin border is alvays 
in graſs, it becomes A and ſolid, and forms a 
'commodious' road round the field, for conveying 
"6ff the prodlice, or bringing oh the manure. It 


gives room for the plbugh horſrs to turn, without 


poaching | the land, 'which ever way the field is 
en: 2 S | plowed. 


| eis an excellent practice in this County, 
Which facilitates my plan of retaining ſomie few 
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plowed. At produces both graſs to cut, and paſ- 
rurage for cattle, and laſtly itaffords a moſt agree-. 
able walk for the farmer to ſurvey all che operati- 
ons of the field, and alſo to examine from time 2c 
time the progreſs and ſtate of his crops... 
The proſpect of thoſe field operations that Pte 
Pare for theſe crops, the proſpect of the, thriving. 
corn the proſpect of the yellow. plenty, raiſe i in the 
mind ſuch pleaſing ſenſations of proſperity, of the 
wealth of the community, and of the population, 
which flows from abundance, that J am not aſna- 
med o confeſs, ſuch exhilirating ſcenes, with all 
the animating reflections they inſpire, have i in my 
eyes, far ſuperior, beauties, to o the. moſt, boaſted " 
EXETFIQNg 1 of art, where. ſ lent groves are reflected 
artificial rivers, and whole pariſhes are depopu- 
1 pale round. the boundleſs, park. in order to 
indulge e ddlen en of ſequeſtered grandeur. 
Nothing can be more different than the OCCu= 
Parions and the pleaſures of the ,town and of the 
country, and when. tranquility of ot and 0 ö 
ange e thrown into. the. 6 Wy, kale, how At: 
infiirely does jr prepondergce Wes bas Nis te 
Far The charms. of rural lite are fo beautifully de- 
ſcribed by Virgil, that. I hope I ſhall be forgiven, 
ribing the. following lines op, the ſe- 


cond Georgic 5 that e e e 1 
A n 9415 * 28 0 n 1 8 ai we ; 
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« O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona norint. 
Agricolas! quibus ipſa, procul n 1 
Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellus, 460 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperhis - 1 - | 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomit zdibus undam; 

Nec varios inhiant pulchra teſtudine poſtes, 
Illuſasque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque æra; 5 
Alba neque Aſſyrio fuſeatur lana veneno, 463 
Nec caſia liguidi corrumpitur uſus olivi ; Lt 
At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, ft | | 
Divis opum varianim: at latis otia fundis, =_ 
Speluncæ, vivique laeus: at frigida Tempe, 8 REIT « 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 470 
Non abſunt. Tllic ſaltus, ac luſtra ferarum, 1 
Et patiens operum, exiguoque aſſueta juventus, 
| Sacra deum, ſanctique patres! extrema per ils 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. | öw' 
Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe $4 Wy. 
Accipiant; coelique vias, et ſidera monſtrent: 
Defectus ſolis varios, lunzque labores: 2 21 
Unde tremor terris: qua vi maria alta tumeſcant . ks Wo 
Objicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſe ipſa xeſidant: 480 + 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 55 FH 
Hyberni, vel quz tardis mora noQtibus phi. \ 
Sin, has ne poſlim nature accedere partes, 11 
Frigidus obſtiterit circum præcordia ſanguis 
Rura mihi, eee eee % 1 os 
Flumina amem, ſilvaſque inglorius; O! ubi campi, | 
Sperchiuſque, et virginibus bacchata Lacænis 
Laygeta: O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hzmi 
on et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! | 
ELF | Ll | Felix, 


| 
'f 
1 
| 

| | 
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Felix, qui 5 Ponte cognoſcere cauſas: 

| Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatura 5 
Sudbjecit pedibus, ſtrepituraque Acherontis avari! 
Fortunatus et ille; deos qui novit agreſtes, 


Panaque, Sylvanumque ſenem, Nymphaſque forores! 


Illum non populi faſces, non purpura regum 
Flexit, et infidos agitans diſcordia fratre 
Aut conjurato deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro: 
Non res Romanz; perituraque regna: neque ille 
Aut doluit miſerans i inopem, aut invidit habenti. 
Quos rami fructus, quos ipſa volentia rura 
Sponte tulere ſua, carpſit: nec ferrea jura, 
Inſanumque forum, aut populi tabularia vidit. | 
Solicitant alii remis freta cæca, ruuntque 

In ferrum; penetrant aulas et limina regum: 
Hic petit excidiis urbem, miſeroſque penates, - 
Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiatoftro. 
Condit opes alius, defoſſoque incubat auro. 


Hic ſtupet attonitus roſtris: hunc plauſus hiantem 8 


Per cuneos, geminatus enim, plebeſque, patrumque 
Corripuit: gaudent perfuſi fanguine fratrum, Pt 
Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant: 
Atque alio patriam quærunt ſub ſole j jacetitem.” f 
Agricola i incurv6 terram dimovitaratro; 5 
Hinc anni labor: hinc patriam, parvoſque edis 
Suſtinet; hinc armenta boum, meritoſque juvencos. 
Nec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 


4 


goo. 


505 


Aut fœtu pecorum, aut Cerealis mergite culmi: ene 


Proventuque oneret ſuleos, ate que horrea _ TRE 


| Venithyems, teritur Sicyonia bacca trapetis, 
Glande ſues læti redeunt, dant arbuta ſylve. 
& Et varios ponit femsantumgs, et alte | 
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Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia faxis.. 

Interea dulces pendent circum oſcula nati: 

Caſta pudicitiam ſervat domus: ubera vaccæ | | 
LaQtea demittunt ; pingueſque in gramine lætto 325 

Inter fe adverſis luQtanter cornibus hcedi. | 

Ipſe dies agitat feſtos; fuſuſque per herbam, 

Ignis ubi in medio, et ſocii cratera coronant: 

Te libans, Lenæe vocat, pecoriſque magiſtris 

Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo; | 530 

ee 9 Nie bee ee 


ww 


I W to have given {bat i 8 tranſlation of theſe beau- 
_ tiful lines, for the information of my Engliſh readers; but 


upon looking over it, although far from a literal one, yet I 


found the neceſſary adherence to antient mythology and to an- 


cient cuſtoms, rendered it not altogether intelligible to perſons 
unacquainted with that mythology and with thoſe cuſtoms: I 

therefore flattered myſelf that I could, perhaps, give a better 
idea of the pleaſures of our country life, by attempting an 
humble imitation of this divine poet, and, ſuch as it ie, I ven. 


ture to lay it before my reader. At the ſame time, in juſtice 

to Dryden, I ought certainly to premiſe, that whatever is 

. good i in the following verſes I owe to his elegant tranſlation ; "= 
2 whatever is * * 8275 _— I dar take Sn N 


Ah happy, if his was late he Wed e 
The huſbandman who plows his cane ad; 3 
F. rom troubles free, enjoys a ſweet repoſe; -- - - - 
Wi 155 1 5 1 mae s bounteous bal 
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In crouds, the courtly-levee bends its Ways: ee 15 25 
No envy in his breaſt, no wiſh create. EY 
Nor proud apartments, er. : 
— boaſts no ſtatues to adorn his hall, 1 
Nor poliſhed mirrors circled round with are, 
No figur d tap'ſtry hides his homely wall, 
Nor tinſel garment glitt ring plaits u unfold. 


re th nor ſoft brocatles pretends, - e e 
Nor purple damaſks of luxurious pride; $i 4 | 
The coſtly ſpices cither India ſends, 8 

Are well by healthy e ee 


8 and a ſafe retreat, x 
A harmleſs life, Jevoid of foul. chicane, 
And home-bred plemy the rich owner wait, . 
With rural pleaſures ſporting in his train. 


Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturd'd with noiſe, 

In peaceful induſtrytimie glides away; — 
He living lakes and flowery fields enjoys, a 

Woods, hills, and dales, 1nd fears tt org em ly | 


And ſhady clas, Sent en deine 9 | | 
And hillocks green, whers willy pers browſe, 
Where winged warblers in full ſong unite, 


And golden plenty gladdens an it No .- ws. 
Here youths laborious, paiem ploo the ground, 
Inured to hardſhips, eo ey · t 

While venerable age dire&s around, 


And gives ee ur Nes cate, * 


Nor are religious rites neglected here, ino | 
Nor ſimple morals that incite to work; 
| The firſt of virtues, is a ſqul ſincee. 

Ere yet Aſtrea* bade the world farewel, 


Twas here ſnhe paus d, here ſought her laſt retreat; | 


T was here in guiltleſs groves ſhs low d to dwell, 
Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauties fir d, 
My ſoul was raviſhed in it's earlieſt years = 


| Who, in deſcending liſe, am ſtill:inſpir'd,. - 18 
Ah grant your poet's laſt, ee, 


Let me on wings of ſcience ſoar ſublime,”: Res _ 


Give me the ways of wandering ſtars to _ 
Give me the ſecret paths of heaven to climb; 


Explore her height, and depth of can — 


Teach methexarioudlaboirref. the moon, 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 


3177 


Why oceans ſwelling, „ Ee e 
15 F a ref] 


From whence proceed thy eclipſes of the ſun, 

And why he ſpeeds 10 horten winter-days, - | 

And, when his ſhort diurnal race is run; 
Wuat cauſe protradts the night with long delays. 


But if my heavy blood reſtrains the flight 
Ok my fond ſoul, aſpiring to be frre; 
If thus precluded from the unclouded 88 
Nature and nature s laws are eee, 8 
| The Goddess of Juſtice. . 
pt | LIS 
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Ah then my next defies is without care, 1297. 318 4 
To lead ſecure, a quiet, inglorious le. | OF) ** N. 

A cleanly cottage, nett 6 13975 
A pleaſant country, and contented wife. Sit bn 


Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades / 
Where contemplation: dwells; and Sylvan a 1 
And O] attend ye ſweet harmonious maids, wee NS al 
To whom ſoft numbers and the lyre belong. f | 


Happy the man whoſe. e! - 
With buſtle weary, Os tried, i yy 


Himſelf - poſſeſſing i in.an WR ſtate, 

His mind unmov d the bribes of 8 1 
Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign d to fate, 

He ſcorns their pomp, and purple flattery. | 


Nor hopes che people's praiſe, nor fears their frown, 


Nor when-contending parties powerlal ne, : 
He courts not oppoſition, or the crown, - = 


But prays devoutly, * the country Saen FR py PR 
Without concern he heats, bur hears item r, 6 Har rc 
Of tumults and deſeents, and diſtant rails; 


ul wy tho 2 
Nor, ſuperſtitious, dreads apptonching war. Ke 


From frightful ſigns, forboding dire t 


Nor envies he te nch their treafur after. e l rio 
Their ſplendid tables, or their caſtly i Legh xeon Ko 

Nor to a feeble pity for the poor bl 81 © 49 

The equal tenor of his mirth . e ee 


- 
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No luſt of wealthcan tempt him from wo pion: ; 
The ſenate's mad reſolves he never-ſaw-; - 


He never felt the courtier's foul diſgrace 3. - wb; |. 


Nor heard the brawling buſineſs of the lag. 
Some arm'd with impudenee invade the court; 


In foreign countries others ſeek renoẽõwi; 


And ſome with raſn profuſion waſte their n: 
For theſe delight in pop and proud par 


In houſes, horſes, equipage, and dress 71 aal R + 2 
And feaſts, and furniture, and plate diſpay d. 


319 


3 


4 * 


r & # 


Some to the ſea, and ſome to camps reſort; 6's 


II 


1 


—_— 


| Devore the thoughtles fools $0 dire diſtros... "5c att 


To loll on ſophas rich with velvetflower; - 
Their guilty limbs on iy ry beds to lay 
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Who ſtern, relentleſs, waft her wealth away. 


This wretch, in earth intombs his golden ſtore, 


eye 19 A 


Ill fated India groans beneath eee : prom 2315195 
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And . or 


His great felicity.to hoard up more; ns er 2 
His greateſt mis ry leſt they be enjoyed. — 


Sp oe cs the ple path 


Wich ſolid argument, and ſenſe . 


He all his powers of eloquence diſplays ; 544-7626 ee 
But brib'd majorities are never mov .. „ eb 


The crafty ſtateſman, „ 
His power and place at ſtake, Act. r, 


Struggles his own importance to mantain, 


een 
141 > ry 
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From al theſe-lls, the huſbandatan remote 


Calm and content; avoids debate amd hoife 3 */ - 


To uſeful induſtry direQy his thought, 


By him the country markets are ſupplyd ; 


By him the town is fed, Ms fam iy ſhares 


The houfpelcd plenty, thit-rewains beſide : 


His wife, and wider thildien to ſuſtain, - 


His willing labor hs wich joy baſtows, - 
And grateful feeds My Gf — 
The ox, and Rey ſhoep,- and are. 


Nor ceaſe his toils, tilt from the loaded field 


A plemeaus crop glen gin i done; 
What fertile ſoils, with ſkilful-culture yield, 
Not loftieſt harfis eotvtain the vaſt return 1 ts 


Thus every ſev L feaſen ib ple d, * ee a 


And firſt dis (0 web Toned uevelt brings 5 
cata by + 


- 


For greedy ſwink provide urt Arfiple ned, 


Then oil from or is dec. : 


And olly cakes om re rg "offices 30 


Mean whilchis cares heb Intorrals of eaſe, - Pore 


His little otiftdvers clirnbing for à kiſs, q bau ts OY 


The partner of his pa,m s 3 A 289 
And c his eee 7 2 


e | +14 
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His kine with e Lp 
Lo for the pail, the milker's aid invite, © 
While ſteers and heifers in his homeſtal yard, 
In playſome frolick, harmleſs battles fight. 5 


Himſelf on holidays, in neat attire, 
Ixvites his neighbours to the ſocial glaſs, 
In gay convivial circle round the fire, 
In converſe ſweet, the chearful minutes paſs, 3 


The board is ſpread with diaper-coarſe, but ae 
The produce of the wife's. domeſtic care,  - 
Amid the gueſts good-natured mirth is ſeen, _ 
. The farm ſupplies and full and wholſome fare. 


Such is the delightful pidure of Ks -paſtoral 
lifez drawn by this maſterly pencil; but laying 
aſide the enthufiaſm of the poet, let us coolly re- 

flect on the many and great advantages, in point 
of health, which perſons employed in agriculture, 
have over thoſe engaged in other purſuits. _ 
Many of the employments by which great num- 
bers of people are ſupported, are injurious to 
health, by being too ſedentary or too laborious; 
by which the powers of nature are either ſuffer- 
ed tolanguiſh for want of exertion, or worn out 
Prematurely by over fatigue. But the buſineſs of 
huſbandry is not neceſfarily connected with either 
of theſe extremes. The labor is indeed conſtant, 


ere in general 40 violent as either to exhauſt 
| the 


+ »4 
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the ſtrength by over-ſtraining, or to excite any de- 
- bilitating diſcharge by perſpiration.” The varie- 
ty likewiſe of the neceſſary buſineſs, is a favorable 
circumſtance for thoſe who are employed in it, as 
the different muſcles of the body are thereby exer- 
ciſed, and various poſtures uſed, which contribute 
to ſtrengthen. the body more generally, and alſo to 
relieve the mind by a diverſity of attention. 

A farther ad vantage attending the labor of huſ- 
bandry is, that it is performed in the open air, 
which is in general pure and wholſome, being 
free from ſmoke and other vapours ariſing from 
inflamed bodies, and alſo from putrid exhalations 
both of the animal and vegetable kind, which are 
well known to taint the air in large cities, and in 
all manufactories, where great numbers of e 
are aſſembled in a ſmall compaſs. 

The ſurface or ſtaple of the ſoil, anch is the 
ſubject of rural operations, does not give out any 
noxious vapours, like many of the mineral or me- 
talline e employed in ſeveral manufac- 
tures, but is at leaſt perfectly innocent, and has 
even been thought to produce effluvia rather favor- 
able, than injurious to health. The number of 
vegetables likewiſe, with which perſons concern... 
ed in ſuch employments are generally ſurrounded, 
contribute to render the air, which is reſpired, 
2 ad Glubrious by abſorbing the putrid and 

Phlogittic 


phlogiſtic ſubſtances that float in che atmo- 
ſphere. | 5 | 
The diet of 5 hh live in the country. is, 
ſurely, in general, more wholeſome than that of 
thoſe who inhabit towns. Sure I am, it is more 
natural, and leſs ſubject. to. ſophiſtication, A 
large portion of it conſiſts of freſh vegetables and 
milk, which, though not excluded from the food of 
thoſe who live in towns, are enjoyed in much 
greater plenty and higher perfection in rural ſitu- 
ations. Theſe correct the putrefactive diſpoſition 
of animal food, and tend to keep up the proper 
ſecretions and evacuations, and to maintain that 
balance in the animal ſyſtem, upon which health 
ſo much depends. N | | 

The regular hours ct to als hl To 
thoſe who follow country buſineſs, are perhaps of 
more conſequence than any of the other articles, 
WE important thoſe may be. 

It is an old and a common opinion, that the 
external air is much leſs ſalubrious during dne 
night than the day; and this opinion which was 
probably firſt drawn from obſervation, ſcens to 
be confirmed by chemical experiments, which 
tend to ſhew that the air exhaled from vegetables 

whilſt the ſun is above the horizon, is much more 
pure and fit for reſpiration, than that which iſſues 
from them in the abſence of the ſun. The ill ef- 

ä | fects 
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ſects of the latter are beſt avoided, by the human 


body being in a ſtate of repoſe and inſenſibility, 
which makes it leſs liable to be affected by ſuch 

impreſſions. The morning air, on the contrary, = 
ſo celebrated both by poets and philoſophers for 


its benign and cheering effects upon the mind 
and body, is enjoyed in high perfection in this way. 


of life; and the advantages they derive from thence 
in regard to health, are probably very great. 


- Freedom from care and anxiety of mind, is a 


bleſſing which ſuch people ſurely enjoy in higher 
perſection than moſt others, and is of the utmoſt 
conſequence. Mental agitations and corroding 
cares are more injurious to health, and deſtructive 
of life, than is commonly imagined; and could 
their effects be collected, would make no inconſi- 
derable figure in the bills of mortality. 5 
The ſimplicity and uniformity of rural occupa- 
tions, which admit of no ceffation, preclude many 
anxieties and agitations of hope and fear, to which 


employments of a more caſual nature are ſubject. 


Nor is it the leaſt advantage to health accruing 
from ſuch a way of life, that it expoſes thoſe who 


follow it to fewer temptations to vice, than perſons 


who live-in crouded ſociety. The accumulation 


of numbers always augments, in ſome meaſure, 
—_— ny ur NN n e to | health, n 
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conſequences of vice win flow from corruption 
are well known. 

Theſe are the De effects of Rs life, up- 
on the health of mankind, without which bleſ- 
ſing there can be no enjoyment; for without 
health, riches can purchaſe no pleaſure; nor can 
power or property procure happineſss. 

But beſides the ineſtimable bleſſing of health, 
what ſources of pleaſure every where preſent them. 
ſelves to the philoſophic mind! The country life 
allows of leiſure for the ſtudy of books, as well as 
of men; and the works of nature in the animal 
and vegetable worlds afford boundleſs fields of 

philoſophical inveſtigation. | 

But the want of a country education, od « : 

complete ignorance of country affairs, have always 
been conſidered as inſurmountable barriers, in 
the way of that perſon, who even feels in himſelf | 
the ſtrongeſt propenſity for rural employments. 
But ſuch a perſon ought. not to be afraid, if he 
5 Wo will ſtudy books, attend carefully to the nature of 
his ſoil, f to the operations of his neighbours, 
< and begin his own on a ſmall ſcale, extending 
ee as he gains experience. : 
wi is again objected, that when theſe obſtacles 5 


. Dr, Falroner i in Bath Soc. Tran. Vol. IV. p. 947. 


. Xe > 5 1 5 ferat regio, et A quzque tecuſet. 
| Ving. Georg. Lib, I. 
are 
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ed, new and greater difficulties are to be 


overcome; for it is commonly alleged that no 
man can ſucceed, who is not himſelf over every 


part of the buſineſs from morning to night, and 
who does not perform a painful and a laborious 


part. This truth is confirmed by proverbial ſay- 
ings, rendered ſacred IN their Ones ; and 
| thus it i is affirmed that ; 


"He who by. the plougk w ould thrive, 5 
Muſt either hold the Plough, or drive. ; 


This adage, however, is not to be'taken tvcvitty 73 


| becauſe any farmer who cultivates five hundred 


acres of arable land, - would loſe his time; in either 
holding or driving his plough, when he muſt have a 
great number of ſervants employed in a mulplici- 

ty of operations, which he ſhould ſee go forward 


under his own eye, by tranſporting himſelf from 
field to field to give the neceſſary directions. 


This idea, therefore; of ana ee bene. 


| . when he ſays, 


« Agro empio, ut preſentia domini ee prin operilus 
intervenerit, ut in exercitu cum abeſt imperator, 
cuncta ceſſent officia.”” The farm once bought, un- 
leſs the maſter give frequent atendance to the ne- 


ceſſary operations, all buſineſs is at a ſtand, as it 
3 ien an army, in the abſence of i its s generals 


But 


# 
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15 But may not this be carried ſtill farther, and 


may we not aſk with propriety, what manufacture, 
what mechanic trade; what branch of commerce 


can ſucceed, that is not overlooked the Fork | 


and conducted by the hand ofa maſter? 

Let us, therefore, laying prejudice t com- 
pare the advantages and diſadvantages of the libe- 
ral and of the uneducated farmer; for advantages 


and diſadvantages are peculiar to each. 


The latter will perhaps have a ſuperiority in an 
early and conſtant attendance, in a perfect know- 


ledge of detail, and of prices; of the quantity of 
work to be done by his ſervants; of the quality of 


grain, &c. in a recollection of the effects of various 
ſeaſons from his infancy, in an attention to the 
moſt trivial ſavings, and trivial gains. He will 
feel great diſadvantage, from having a rooted pre- 
judice againſt every thing, but what he himſelf or 
his father has ſeen and practiſed; from being una- 


ble to keep any memoranda of his tranſactions; or 
| accurate accounts ; from being unable to make 


any calculations of what his operations are to coſt, 
and what his produce is to bring him in. This is 
a moſt important point, and makes it abſolutely 
neceſſary for a farmer to know a little of arithme- 
tic, without which he is eternally groping in the 
dark—Reverſe this ſtatement, and you will thus 

ee the eee and diſadvantages of what 

A | 1 oy 


ledge and experience as a 


r 
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Ihave called by way of diſtinction the liberal far= 


mer, who, if he adds a ſufficient capital to his 
other ſuperiorities is, I contend, with equal pru- 


dence and attention, i ina far preferable way. 1 his a 


uninſtructed and MINS, 
But let me be co 


4 competitor. Sp 
ely underſtood ; . 


. no means venture to aſſert, that a book-farmer. 1s 
actually a good farmer, without practice and with- 
out experience v all therefore which I have advan- 


ced goes only to fay, chat agricultu re, like all other 


arts and ſciences is moſt perfectly underſtood, and 
muſt be followed with greateſt advantages, * 
- thoſe who unite the theory with the practice. 


After what are called the fine arts and liberal 
profeſſions, ſays Dr. Smith, there is perhaps no 
trade which requires ſo great a — 
culture. The innu- 
merable volumes vbich have been viren upon it, 


; 3k all languages, may. ſatisfy us that among the 
Vwiſeſt and moſt learned nations, it has never been 


regarded as a matter very eaſily u And, 


a little after he adds, The direction of operations. 
which muſt be varied with every change of the 
weather, as well as with many other accidents, 

5 r more Ju 


ment en eee a any 


Eb os: * + 24 1 * 1 5 
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5 of the * trades, which are always + the 
ſame, or neatly ſo. * i "ZEA 
On the one hand, aa the e PR! | 
mer ought not to ridicule the perſon who abounds 
moſt with theoretical knowledge; for if he is well 
founded in that, the practical part is acquirable' 
vith time and aſſiduity. On the other hand, the 
theoriſt ſhould not ridicule or upbraid the practi- 
cal farmer for proceeding with great caution and 
circumſpection to any ne modes of practice; for. 
he ought to conſider chat ſuch a man has not mo- 
ney to throw away in experiment, that he has a 
family depending on his ſucceſs, that what he has 
not been accuſtomed to, both he and his ſervants 
will go about aukwardly, and that oftentimes he 
can neither afford the labor nor the implements 


required for adopting this ſuperior practice, al-. 


though he may dan of t. ned: be pt . 
of anauility; on ea DHA : ad e 
I hase already pointed: out he + by” 
; whichany perſon, about to purchaſe or to take a 
farm, may make himſelf acquainted with . 
lity ofthe ſail he is going to engage with: but 


leſt theſe ſhould appear more tedious or me . 


ſome than the purchaſer or farmer ſhould; wiſh; - 
or than xi me ad 


tunity will allow; it may 


| be pexhaps-uſeful ro; ſuggeſt, that there is a more 


conciſe, but a more ſuperficial way of IE: 
| ad Fatih l. L. 0. 


ͤ— 4 
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from the appearance of the crops on the ground. 
If the land be poor, the crops will be thin, the 


ſtraw ſhort. and the ears ſmall ; if on the contrary 
it be rich, the crops will be thick, the: ſtra / 


long, the ears large and full to the tops, and per- 
haps the corn will be lodged, which is a pretty 
ſure ſign of the ſtrength of the land. Where 


the red weeds or poppies abound, they denote a: 
poor light ſoil; where thiſtles preqominate, they 
are the mark of a ſtrong one. But where there is 


a profuſion of either in arable land, it is a art 


that the farmer is ſlovenly; and the land foul. 
It: has been often mentioned as a rule, W 
when a farm is taken, three times its rent will 
ſtock and culti vate itz ſome ſay four times its rent. 
But this appears to me a very vague e 
lating, for every thing depends on the Mate in 
which the land is found I have therefore always 
eſtimated by the acre, and my manner of compu- 
ting is, that if land be clean and in good heart, 
three pounds per nere will ſuffce to ſtock and to 
cultivatèe it; if elean and ne 
require ſour pounds 
nor in good heart, five pounds per acre is the 
leaſt that ſhiould be allowed. Thus two hundred 
aeres of land, which I -reckon a very good-ſinall 45 
farm, will' require one thouſand pounds to 


good heart it: will 
per acre; and if neither clean 


and to cultivate it to advantage; but at the fame | 


vp am the farmer muſt at expect any conſiderable 


— i ? eg ff * . Profit 5 
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profit for the firſt two years, after which it ought 
to bring a clear income of two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year after paying the 
Intereſt of money expended; and this I infiſt muſt 
be the caſe, wherever there is not ſome defect in 
Fi of rent, ſoil, or management. 

The capital employed in agriculture, a 
| ahi very learned and ingenious Dr. Smith, not 


only puts in motion a greater quantity of produc- 


tive labor, than any equal quantity employed in 
manufactures; but in proportion too to the quan- 
tity of productive labor it employs, it adds a 


greater value to the annual produce of the land 
and labor of the country; to the real wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. In all the ways, in 


which a capital can be employed, it is by * the 
| 1 advantageous to the ſociety. $4; ot brojpien 
I cannot cloſe this eſſay to better enen os 


Ws brat be rw oops this yu aanired 


"rites. Tens 2) 1 * 

. pen 8 or a ig; thay 8 Dr. 
Smith, moſt men will chuſe to employ their ca- 
pitals in the improvement and cultivation of land, 


rather than in manufactures or in. foreign trade. 


The man who employs. his capital in land, has 
it more under his view and in his on power, 
and his fortune is much leſs liable to accidents, 
| * Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nibious, B. IL ch. v. 
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than that of the trader who is frequently obliged 
to commit it not only to the winds and waves, but 
to the mofe uncertain elements of human folly 
and-injuſtice, by giving credit in diſtant countries 
to men, with whoſe character and ſituation he 
cean ſeldom be thoroughly acquainted. The capi- 
tal of the landlord, on the contrary, which is fixed 
in the improvement of his land, ſeems to be as 
well än BB the: nature of 15 man affairs 
"cart admit f. Nt 
Beſides, the vba of Sis i the ſts 
of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which 
it promiſes, and wherever the injuſtice of human 
laws does not diſturb it, the independency which 
it really affords, have charms that more or leſs 
attract every body: and as to cultivate the 


ground was the original deſtination of man, ſo in 


every ſtage of his exiſtence, he ſeems to retain a 
predilection for this primitive employment.“ * 
Iwill therefore conclude in the W of 5 a 
Cicero, + „Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid 
e conquiritur, nihil eſt Agriculturà melius, nihil 
« uberius, nihil n an aer n hed 
x « bero dignius.“ wy: ati: bt | 


Nature and Cauſes of the wen of Nation, b. m. ch. * 
Won 8 3 


2 5 e or ver. n. 
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neceſſary for a Farm of Five Hundred 


Acres arable, or upwards, | 


os E pncicus — 5 for a fon pulſe, 
for Artie eee Vol. II. P. 220. 

and a... Ez 

1 / Pe room with a floor and fue adjoining 

to the wheat barn.—Vol. II. p. 22 and ſeq. 

A ſtraw houſe.—Vol. II. p. a4. 

Stables for twenty work horſes, if no other c cat- 
tle are to be employed: but twelve horſes and 
twelve oxen are preferable, i in which caſe it will be 
neceſſary to have ſtables for twelve laboring | cattle. 


Harneſs-room, chaff-houſe, and vorne bing. ad- 


joining to each ſtable. 


Stables for three riding horſes, or c horſes for a 


chaiſe, or jockey cart, &c. e. 
A chaiſe-houſe. 


Root-houſe for piling of cabbages and other 


winter-roots.—Vol. II. p. 12. and 81, &c. 
Cow houſe for ten or tw elve milch-cows, with 

| penns for calves. _ 

8 eeding-houſe for 2 or kn cattle. 1 

A ſhed for ſwine, with various ſmaller ones for 


fattening hogs and a ſeparate yard. Vol. I. p. 188. 


A ſhed for meadow hay, with a ſpace at the 
end for binding and loading a cart or waggon. 


A ſhed for clover hay. 5, o like e | 


1 p. 408. 


Houſes | 


Aram 4.4.4 
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Houſes for fowls, ducks, turkies and geeſe.” 

A dung-ſtand in the yard, with a ſhed over it 
for ſmall implements—and privies, and pit for 
drainage. ol. I. p. „ 1 

A work. ſhop for repairing implements, Sc. 

Sheds for waggons, carts, ploughs, rollers, 
| harrows and other large implements. *; 
| Ar airy. and roomy granary raiſed from the 
ground and ſecured from vermin.— Vol. I. p. 

236. and ſeq. CN i FY b 

A cool dairy and larder. 

A flaughter-houſe. 

A brew-houſe and bike: houlk; 

| Sheds in the yard for the Protection of horſes 


_ and cattle in the winter. 


| Sheds for two hundred ſheep. 

10 theſe add a well fenced rick-yard, with 
ſtands for ricks.— Vol. I. p. $01. e.. 
A well fenced farm yard, with a pond of good | 
Vater. It ſhould be paved and ſheltered from cold 


- winds; and all the ſheds for the protection of cattle 


and for the larger implements may be obtained 
by means of lean-toos to the ſides of the barns, 
between their cans e en and may be 3 
| ported by now.” | 
A pond for the reception of oh" ſupertiy ous 
black water ſhould be ſo placed, as to flood a 
meadow or ſome other field, at the proper ſeaſons. 


. 24 © ; | 11 1 8 T 


— 


LIST of the 1 maſt uſeful in 
+ Huſbandry, 


Wu HEEL 1 for two horſes only i in 
ehe Acaviclt lung Vol. 1. 2. 20 and 

ſeq. . 

Light Sing Rabe been plough, _ vol. I 
p. 203, and ſeq. | 

Chill: Gares, Pn "with double mould 
board. 

The * plough foe deep Rirring—Val. 1 
P- 213, and ſeq. 1 

The enden 1 gh for cloverdays: &e. —Vol. 


V a 
The ſlicing plough for ubbles,—Vol. L p. | 
212. li | 
| The arl-plough phe | borſe-hoe.—Vol. 5 p- 
249. 4 and ſeq. . | 
The fonfcaror fe bn = paſture res.— 
Vol. II. p. 344, and ſ. Ck. 77 
Heavy harrows for raugh 1 DTT on 


Lighter dittos for common n 5 bf... 
Lighteſt dittos for ſmall ſeed. 
The ſpiky roller for clottyland. 


Ihe plain ditto for £4 hods, 1. tuo o dick | 


ant weights. 10% 026] 
Waggons and ack fix inch, whedk— — 


vol FFC ↄ A i hors. 


Small mould dittos wich fix inch whe. 1 


| 1 


* —— Hoare 
1 


N 1 - 5 Jockey- 
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Jockey- cart, and pickced ditto or Mering with 
black water. 


The drag-rake for ſtubbles. : 
A tarpawling with blocks. &c. which, if not 


4 
4 


uſed for building hay-ricks, i is uſeful for covering 


corn, hay, or firaw ſent to besen . 10 4 
08. Os 
| Scaffold for building of W Aae 
; _ Chimneys for ditto.—Vol. II. p. 407; and "leq. 
Covered trough ſor feeding hog or ea 
: Standing 1 racks for _ e 2 oft 
A chaff- cutter by Pyke. aickag od % 
A winnowing a COS 1. p- 285. * 
A threſhing mill. See Appendix, 
A malt mill, and one 10 e hy barley peaſs, 


cc. for cattle. 111 


Scales and Apr for we hundred weight at 


leaſt: eee ths E SCLC bs.) 


Standard Wincheſter wel thoſeofthe 


N. B. Beſides the above, Ms is an infice 


number of ſmaller; more common, but leſs ex- 


penſive utenſils; ſuch'as; harneſs, wheel-barrows, 
hay-forks, - dung-drags; ſpades, ſhoyels, mat- 


tocks, rakes, hoes, ladders, - hay-cutters, corn- 
ſcreens, wire-fieves, baſkets, ſacks, ſeed-cors, 
55 e &c. &c. &&. 


* 
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HA T part of this work which treats of the 
J threſhing of corn, having been ſent to the 
preſs before I received the following information, 
I think it may prove uſeful to add it here. 
There are two brothers of the name of MizcxL, 
-* - who reſide in Scotland, and have invented a ma- 
chine for threſhing, for which they have a patent. 
They aſſure us, that this invention- has not been 
offered to the public, till repeated trials have 
eſtabliſhed the e and ee of its 
operations. . N 
This mill may be worked by two horſes; or any 
power of wind or water equal to that force. The 
work performed is twenty-four buſhels of barley, 
or oats, in an hour ; wheat and other grain in | 
proportion ;—but they do not favor us with that 
proportion. The corn is not only completely fſe- 
parated from the ſtraw, but made ready for mar- 
ket, by being fifted and cleaned from the chaff 
and other trumpery. The attendance required is 
that of three men, women, or boys: one to feed 
the mill, one to hand up the corn to the feeder, 
and another to remove the ſtraw, with a boy to 


| drive the horſes. _ 1 85 0 


- 
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on the outſide of the barn. 
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A great ain fax theſe” gentlemen, ariſes. 


from the perfect clearing of the ſtraw, which 


1s computed by the beſt judges to amount to three 
or four buſhels an acre averagely. Any common 
barn will admit of the erection of: this machine; 


as it requires only an area of ten feet ſquare. 
But the large wheel, and the walk for the horſes, 


requires a ſpace of twenty-eight feet diameter, 


8 


Gentlemen may either erect the machine them- 


ſelves, upon a plan and licence to be furniſhed by . 
the inventors, or the inventors will conch to 


erect them at a fixed price 
The expence of the machine, Ls in. bh 
beſt manner, with all the wheels of caſt iron, I 


am informed is ſixty pounds. And when the | 

plan with inſtructions and licence are only fur. 
niſned by the i inventors, hoe ge is then five 
3 guineas. 33535 et; 


Their addreſs i is, to ode. FR Mb at 0 
Knowfmill,. by Dunbar; or to Mr. eee 


3 8 
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„ Introduction to Botany: Containing an Explanation 

of the Theory of that Science, and an Interpretation 

of its Technical Terms; extracted from the Works of Dr. 

Linneus, and calculated to aſſiſt ſuch as may be deſirous of 

ſtudying the Author's Method and Improvements. With 

twelve Copper plates, and two Explanatory Tables: And an 

Appendix containing upwards of Two Thouſand * 4 
ames of Plants, referred to their proper Titles in the Lin- my 

nean Syſtem. gd Edition, with great Additions. To 


which is added, a Gloſſary. By James Lee. 78. . 


Preſent State of Huſbandry in Scotland, extracted from me + 
. any po made to the Commiſſioners of the annexed Eſtates, - 
nd publiſhed by their Authority, 6 Vols. 11, 1656. 


Terra: A Philoſophie Diſcourſe of Earth, relating to the 
Culture and Improvement of it for Vegetation, and the Pro- 
agation of Plants, as it was preſented to the Royal Society. 
Þy J. Evelyn, Eſq.' F. R. S. A new Edition, with Notes. 
By A. Hunter, M. D. F. R. S. 4s. | . 


Every Man his own Gardener, being a new and much 
more complete Gardener's Kalendar than any hitherto pub- 
liſhed; containing not only an Account of what Work is ne- 

_ ceſlary to be done in the Hot-Houſe, Green-Houſe, Shrub- | 
bery, Kitchen, Flower and Fruit Gardens, for every Mont 
in the Year, but alſo ample Directions for performing the 
ſaid Work according to the neweſt and moſt approved Me- 
thods now in Practice amongſt the beſt Gardeners. In this 
Edition, particular Directions are given with Reſpect to Soil 
and Situation. And to the Whole are added, complete and =. 
uſeful Liſts of Foreſt Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees 
ns, ; Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowers; © 
Hot-Houſe, Green-Houſe, and Kitchen-Garden Plants; 

with the Varieties of each Sort, cultivated in the Engliſßʒ Gar- 
'  dens.. By Thomas Mawe, Gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Leeds ; and other Gardeners, 8th Edition, 56. 
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